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PREFACE 


WirrHüiN recent years much interest has been shown in the prob- 
lems of counseling with normal people. This has been particu- 
larly true in schools and colleges where counseling has become an 
integral part of the educational program. But other agencies 
have also shown an increasing interest in such counseling, e.g., 
churches, social agencies, vocational guidance centers, marriage 
counseling centers, etc. 

Several factors account for the development of counseling pro- 
grams for normal individuals. Disabilities and disorders are so 
disturbing to the individuals concerned and to other members of 
society that a great deal of attention has been devoted to their 
prevention as well as to their treatment. Since early attention to 
minor difficulties can prevent the later development of difficult- 
to-treat disabilities and disorders, counseling with the problems 
of normal individuals has become accepted as a worth-while pre- 
ventive measure. The inadequacy of present group instructional 
methods in reaching many goals of education has also given 
impetus to the development of counseling programs, particularly 
with students. Research in educational psychology has shown that 
various approaches, including counseling, must be used if desired 
educational aims are to be attained. Furthermore, there has been 
much recent interest in using counseling as well as other methods 
to develop positive characteristics in individuals, es. leadership, 
athletic skill, work methods, and adjustment techniques. Thus 
counseling has been given educational as well as remedial func- 
tions, and it is expected to serve the average and superior indi- 
vidual as well as the one who is deficient. This educational 
orientation in counseling is currently expressed through the wide- 
spread use of the terms "guidance for all" and "every teacher a 
counselor." 
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In the first attempts to counsel with normal individuals, direct 
use was made of techniques which had been developed in clinical 
work and in teaching. Although these techniques proved useful, it 
soon became apparent that the characteristics and motivations 
of normal individuals differed enough from those of clinical cases 
and that the purposes and techniques of counseling differed 
enough from those of teaching that the unique problems of coun- 
seling with normal persons needed to be studied. As a result there 
has been a great deal of recent research on the problems of coun- 
seling with normal individuals and particularly with students. 

Not only has there been rapid progress in learning about effec- 
tive techniques in counseling with students, but there has also 
been some tendency to develop this area into a separate profes- 
sion. Thus student counseling programs regularly draw a line 
between the clinical treatment of extreme deviates and counsel- 
ing with normal students. That is, students who are incapable 
of benefiting from a reasonably individualized program unless 
they are given very long and expensive treatment are regularly 
referred to other social agencies (13, 26, 86, 292).1 Thus the treat- 
ment of major physical disorders such as tuberculosis and malaria, 
the treatment of mental aberrations such as psychoses and ex- 
treme neurotic conditions, and the teaching of the intellectually 
deficient are not considered functions of the secondary school or 
university; society assigns these functions to other agencies. This 
does not mean that a wide range of problems is not handled in 
the student personnel program. As a matter of fact, the student 
counselor is probably interested in working with over 99 percent 
of the student body, so he obviously needs training in handling 
a wide range of problems. On the other hand, the student coun- 
selor does not need to be trained to handle, or be expected to 
waste his skills on, the extreme deviate who obviously cannot 
now, and in the immediate future will not be able to, function 
in an advanced educational program. 

There has also been a tendency to differentiate between the 
work of the teacher and the work of the student personnel spe- 


1 These and other numbers in boldface type throughout the book refer 
to references in the Bibliography, page 295. 
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cialist. Every teacher needs to be guidance-minded if he is to 
teach effectively, and many teachers can also carry on certain 
types of personnel activity. On the other hand, the wide range of 
aims in education and the needs of individual students require 
that schools use many kinds of specialists, e.g., not only adminis- 
trators, teachers, and janitors, but also well-trained counselors, 
specialists in activities, test experts, registrars, and placement 
workers. 

This book is primarily concerned with helping personnel work- 
ers who wish to develop professional skill in counseling with 
normal individuals. In order to make the discussion concrete, 
reference is made throughout the book to methods of working 
with students in the school situation. However, professional coun- 
selors who are employed by other agencies should have little 
difficulty in applying these principles and procedures in their 
work with students and other normal individuals. Enough re- 
search has now been carried on in tlie field of student counseling 
that these findings can be used as the primary basis for develop- 
ing an effective approach to counseling with students. While it is 
still necessary in a few areas to use research from psychiatric and 
classroom practice or to refer to general experience in counseling, 
it is intended that this account shall be fundamentally based on 
research data obtained from studies of secondary school and col- 
lege students. 

A rather extensive program of research on student counseling 
procedures has been carried on under the writer's direction at 
Ohio State University. The writer has had in mind that this book 
should present the integrated findings of this research program 
as well as indicate the overall picture of research on student coun- 
seling. One aspect of this research program has been an analysis 
of the effectiveness of techniques commonly used in actual inter- 
views with students. (The development of the basic pool of more 
than one hundred transcribed interviews used in these researches 
was made possible through a grant of funds from the Ohio State 
University Research Foundation.) The fact that these studies (3, 
46, 47, 49, 63, 66, 73, 93, 173, 188, 206, 207, 229, 235, 272) in gen- 
eral use the same basic data makes it possible to interrelate their 
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findings much more effectively than is possible with studies done 
in many different situations. These particular studies are referred 
to in various chapters and provide the primary data used in 
Chapters IV, V, and VI. Excerpts have also been selected from 
these transcribed interviews to illustrate various principles in 
counseling. Since these research results and excerpts can be best 
understood if the setting in which the counseling took place is 
known, this particular counseling setup is briefly described in 
the Introduction. 

The writer is indebted to the editors of the following publica- 
tions, as well as to the authors concerned, for permission to quote 
selected materials as indicated in the text: American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, American Psychologist, Archives of Psychology, 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Harper & Brothers, 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, Journal of Comparative Psy- 
chology, Journal of Consulting Psychology, Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, and the Psychological Bulletin. The writer is 
also indebted to many students for comments and suggestions 
arising out of their use of a preliminary form of this book. Par- 
ticular appreciation is expressed to the writer's colleagues, Drs. 
Collins Burnett, Earl Carnes, and Emily Stogdill, for their de- 
tailed criticisms and suggestions. 


June, r950 Francis P. ROBINSON 
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i INTRODUCTION 


THE ROLE OF COUNSELING IN 
PERSONNEL WORK 


PERSONNEL work represents an attempt to help a wide range ol 
normal individuals to adjust more effectively. This includes help- 
ing them to increase their self-insight, solve immediate problems, 
eliminate anxieties and deficiencies, develop skills and more ma- 
ture orientations, and make alterations in their environment. 

Interest in personnel work has grown phenomenally during the 
past several decades. Before the war, schools and colleges were 
placing increased emphasis on testing and counseling; many in- 
dustries had introduced personnel programs centered on improv- 
ing the selection, training, and welfare of the worker; and several 
communities had set up guidance centers. 

The war itself tremendously increased interest in personnel 
work. The armed services developed personnel activities which 
facilitated training, promotion, and reassignment. Government 
agencies and industry used similar arrangements to fit workers to 
war jobs and to help with their problems of readjustment. After 
the war, veterans received extensive aid in overcoming the effects 
of their war experience and in adjusting to civilian life. Finally, 
industry within recent years has shown increased interest in per- 
sonnel programs, either by introducing programs where none ex- 
isted before or by widening the scope of those already operating. 

The public is also demanding counseling aid, but is not always 
finding adequate help. For instance, a single reference in a news- 
paper column stating that troubled people might write the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene for advice resulted in 
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more than 2000 letters being sent (go)!1 A survey of 10,000 youth 
by Remmers showed that over two thirds of them answered af- 
firmatively to the question “Would or would not most high-school 
students like to discuss their personal problems with a sympa- 
thetic adult who would tell no one?" But less than 2 percent said 
they usually went to a teacher or school counselor "when faced 
with a personal problem" (224). On the other hand, other surveys 
show that many quacks and charlatans have called themselves 
counselors and have grown rich with their takings (247). 

Many steps are being taken to meet this demand for competent 


pting more respon- 
everyday problems, 
arged, government 
rs, and licensing and 
However, these steps 
be given and if per- 


ill voluntarily turn to 
287). Restrictive legis- 


but only through increased 
competence can a profession be developed. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COUNSELING IN 
PERSONNEL WORK 


be interviewed in order to obtain data, 
nose, coach, or provide therapeutic ai 
reading material, group meetings, 
the client for the conference or to s 
ence itself is the core of personnel work. 


1 The numbers in boldface refer to works cited in the Bibliography, 
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Counseling is also usually considered one of the most difficult 
aspects of personnel work. There are several reasons for this. 
Counseling usually does something about a client's difficulties 
whereas other personnel activities just gather information, pro- 
mote rapport, or present general advice. By keeping attention 
focused on the person's problem, counseling tends to arouse re- 
sistance, but other personnel activities tend to have little personal 
involvement or can be disregarded by the client. Counseling also 
represents a complex interaction of personalities whereas in other 
personnel activities the client has to react only to such objective 
materials as tests and books. Finally, counseling is difficult because 
research knowledge in the field is so recent and amounts to so 
little. 

Because counseling is so central to personnel work and tends to 
cause. so much difficulty, discussion here will be centered upon 
the process of counseling. Other personnel methods will be dis- 
cussed, but only as adjuncts to counseling. Details concerning 
personnel administration, philosophy, testing, record-keeping, 
etc, can be found elsewhere. Furthermore, discussion will be 
primarily centered on problems of counseling students. Schools 
are the most frequent employers of counselors, most of the re- 
search on counseling has been done with students, and it is де. 
sirable to make the discussion as concrete as possible. However, 
the problems of how to counsel the normal young man or woman 
tend to be the same whether they go to a minister, doctor, clini- 
cian, social worker, school counselor, or dean. A transfer to work. 
ing with the problems of adolescents and adults in other situations 
should not be particularly difficult. 


The Nature of Counseling 


The term counseling, as used here, covers all types of two- 
person situations in which one person, the client, is helped to 
adjust more effectively to himself and to his environment. It in- 
cludes the use of the interview to obtain and give information, to 
coach or teach, to bring about increased maturity, and to aid with 
decision-making and therapy. Typical counseling areas are also 
broadly conceived. Thus mental hygiene should mean the devel- 
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opment of effective adjustment skills as well as providing psycho- 
therapy. Counseling in industry and in athletics includes handling 
individuals personal problems as well as instructing them in 
skills. Finally, scholastic difficulties contain elements of skill de- 
ficiency, study habits, curricular planning, and emotional prob- 
lems. 

"There are several reasons why these various activities should 
be considered under a single heading of counseling. Every prac- 
ticing counselor meets such a range of problems. Many principles 
apply in all counseling situations, and any differences need to be 
systematically studied. Finally, limiting the term counseling to 
any one type of interview work, as has occasionally been done, 
may lead a counselor to reject or fail to recognize certain roles 
which the client expects or needs him to take. 

An attempt will be made in this book to develop principles and 
procedures which apply to counseling with the many needs and 
problems which students have. Much writing in the past has 
emphasized the Clinical treatment of the extreme neurotic, the 
psychotic, the aphasic, the nonreader, etc., but these types of cases 
appear quite infrequently in secondary schools and colleges and, 
when they do appear, are regularly referred elsewhere for treat- 
ment. As indicated in the Preface, society considers the treatment 
of these cases to be a function of other social agencies rather than 
of its advanced educational system. On the other hand, there is 
need to develop methods of counseling with the wide range of 
problems and needs of normal individuals who w 


і € range of problems and needs. Thus many 
are marginally adjusted or skilled, i.e., almost happy or not quite 


as effective as they would like (120). These may represent skill 
deficiencies, religious Worries, social problems, vocational inde- 
cisions, personal anxieties, health problems, financial worries, 
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problems of emancipation from the home, etc. These problems 
are numerically frequent and respond readily to counseling help; 
furthermore, early treatment of small problems may prevent the 
later development of severe maladjustments. In addition to this 
concept of patching and prevention for those below par, educa- 
tion also emphasizes a positive approach in guidance so that all 
students may benefit. That is, counseling is needed to promote 
those aspects of personal development which can be attained only 
through individualized instruction. This positive approach re- 
sults not only in trying to bring people "up to grade" or “up to 
normal" but also in trying to discover what levels of performance 
are possible and using counseling methods to reach them. Thus 
a student counseling program should serve the many needs of ` 
all types of students. Such a program should work with marginally 
adjusted, normal, and superior students; it should provide psy- 
chotherapy, remediation, aid with decision-making, and instruc- 
tion in information, skills, and attitudes. Development of skill in 
counseling with these many types of individuals and for these 
different purposes is important if a student counselor is to be 
fully effective. 

In developing effective methods in student counseling, much 
useful information can be drawn from related fields. Thus clin- 
ical treatment techniques are not only useful in handling neu- 
rotic tendencies and problems of skill deficiency among students, 
but may also have suggestive relevance for methods of handling 
other types of problems. It is also worth-while to explore the 
methods used in publicopinion polling to build rapport and 
explore attitudes. However, so many unique difficulties arise in 
student counseling that original research is needed to find the 
most effective techniques. Thus many student problems have 
little personal involvement, so not much difficulty is met in help- 
ing a client overcome personal resistance to analyzing such 
problems. On the other hand, students' general acceptance of 
counseling often results in their seeking help early in their diffi- 
culty. They often arrive with only a vague awareness of their 
difficulty and they may not be enough upset by their problems to 
undertake remedial steps if they seem at all difficult. Many 
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students, when they first come in, use a "facade" problem to try 
out the counselor; skill in developing rapport is thus important. 
Finally, students are not usually familiar with the possibilities of 
using counseling to reach positive goals as well as to eliminate 
difficulties. While the problems which students bring to confer- 
ence tend to be less severe than those met in clinical practice, the 
students' lack of insight, poor motivation, and unfamiliarity with 
counseling possibilities demand highly 
methods. Poor procedures in these situation 
tective responses. 


Sensitive counseling 
5 quickly arouse pro- 


THE RESEARCH APPROACH TO COUNSELOR 
TRAINING 

Much of the writin 

its need, philosophy, useful aids, 


experiences of professional coun 
ticular theory of personality dy. 
clinical or classroom practice 

analysis is needed of the effecti 
in student counseling, but onl 
systematic attempts been made. The writer 
of experiments based on analyses of recordin 
interviews in an actual college counselin: 
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` Of the interview excerpts quoted have been obtained in a coun- 
seling service at Ohio State University, this program will be 
described here. 


Effective Study and Individual Adjustment Conferences 


This personnel service for students is listed in the university 
catalogue as a three-credit course—The Psychology of Effective 
Study and Individual Adjustment—and is, in essence, an indi- 
vidualized approach to each student's problems (204). While the 
program makes use of many personnel procedures, eg. group 
discussion, tests, supervised practice, bibliotherapy, etc, the 
weekly conferences held with each student represent the heart 
of the program. Normally the counselors are advanced students 
wishing supervised training in counseling, but over half of the 
interviews in the experimental series are the work of professional 
counselors. 

The student clients probably represent a typical sampling of 
individuals who seek counseling aid on a campus that has ex- 
tensive personnel services and has long maintained a personnel 
point of view in handling students (139, pp. 33-62). They also 
come close to representing a normal sampling of all students on 
the campus. Thus the median intelligence of clients, selected 
from the files over a six-year period, is at the 46th percentile on 
university norms (the first and third quartiles are at the 28th and 
68th percentiles). These students also have a wide range of prob- 
lems. On entering the program the average client checks about 
twenty-five problems on the Mooney Problem Check List as 
bothering him. The distribution of these problems and compara- 
tive data from other sources are shown in Table 1. Column two 
shows how these clients’ problems are distributed among the 
test’s eleven categories. The two right-hand columns show the 
distribution of problems on this same check list for a group of 
“regular” students at Ohio State University and for a group at 
another college. The clients’ distribution is more or less typical 
except that study-skill problems are checked somewhat more 
frequently. 

These students display the wide range of motivation typically 
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met in student counseling programs today—from the distraught 
and highly motivated to the referred and resisting student. These 
students may take up whatever problems they wish in conference 
but they usually start out with study-skill difficulties; many take 
the course for this reason and there is less personal involvement 
in these problems. Within a short time, however, 


their improve- 
ment and increased self-insight encourage them to 


bring up prob- 
TABLE 1. Distribution of Student Problems on the Mooney Problem 


Check List for the classes on “Effective Study and Individual Adjust- 
ment” and for "Regular" Students at Ohio State 


University and at 
Another College (56, 165) 


Location: O.S.U. O.S.U. Colo. 


Composition 2313 M&W 171W 19M&W 
of group: E.S. and Dormi- 


Areas Г.А. Class tory 
% % % 
Adjustment to college work 28 20 21 
Personal-psychological relations 15 15 15 
Vocational and educational future 10 11 9 
Social and recreational activities 9 10 12 
Health and physical development 8 10 10 
Curriculum and teaching procedures 8 9 8 
Social-psychological relations 7 8 11 
Courtship, sex, marriage 5 6 5 
Finances, living conditions, and 
employment 4 3 7 
Ноте апа family 4 3 4 
Morals and religion 2 Б 3 
100 100 100 
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a number of small tables, a library and work materials. Efficient 
test administration, discussion, explanation, and opportunity to 
work under observation are thus permitted. In order to individ- 
ualize the work still further and to permit the discussion of per- 
sonal problems, each student has a weekly conference with a 
counselor. Every counselor has from three to five counselees with 
whom he counsels for a period of about eight weeks. These con- 
ferences are held in small private rooms, some of which are wired 
with concealed microphones connected to earphones and record- 
ing equipment located in another room. Recordings can thus be 
made of entire interview series; these are then transcribed and 
used in research and training. 

Other means used in supervising the counselors provide cross 
checks useful for research. After each interview, the counselors 
write up conference notes and at the end of the school quarter 
write summary reports. Two supervisors listen in on many of the 
interviews and discuss them with the counselors; a good picture 
is thus obtained of each counselor's ability and. idiosyncrasies. 
Since the counselees are in the laboratory four days a week, the 
instructor is able to verify the counselors' findings and can re- 
port on the students’ behavior outside the conference. Finally, 
the writer's experience in supervising some seven hundred coun- 
selors who have participated in this program over a period of 
twelve years provides a background for interpreting the research 
studies of recorded interviews. 


FACTORS IN COUNSELING 


The improvement of counseling can best be approached 
through discussing various factors which influence the interview. 
The very fact that every counseling situation represents a face- 
to-face contact, with the client and counselor working together 
for a purpose, means that certain common factors affect the prog- 
ress of these interviews. For instance, the privacy of the conference 
room and the personal characteristics of the counselor affect what 
the client is willing to talk about, and the ease with which the 
client verbalizes his ideas affects the selection of counseling pro- 
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cedures. Information is needed, then, on how differences in inter- 
view conditions and in the background and personalities of the 
participants may determine the progress of an interview. ў 
Analysis shows that quite different patterns. of counseling pro- 
cedures are sometimes used in different interviews. Part of this is 
due to variations in the common factors mentioned above, but 


interviews are held. For instance, changing from one to another 
of the following typical conference activities probably affects 
counseling procedures, i.e., gathering information, helping with 
release of feeling, facilitating decision-making, providing therapy, 
giving information, coaching skills, and changing attitudes. The 
stage of development of any one of these topics, €g., first stating 
problem, further clarification, making plans, etc., may also deter- 
mine which techniques are most effective. 

Counselors also tend to develop 
terns of techniques, but ones which 
of others (231). Chart 1 shows how 


comparison of the pattern of techniques used by different experts 
shows that, while Some tended to counsel in a similar manner, the 
median correlation was only about „зо, 
Similarities and differences in patterns of t 
different counselors are in part due to the 
and different theories of counseling, i.e. 
systems. Part of the difference in techni 
error experience, even i 
workable techniques. In fact 
that, like persons in show 


echniques used by 
acceptance of similar 
» nondirective vs, other 
ques is also due to the 
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techniques based on research findings. Later chapters will present 
material on the effectiveness of different techniques as well as 
some of the most common errors made in counseling. 
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CHART 1. Distribution of Counselor Responses in Three Inter- 
views over Eight Weeks for Two Different Experienced Counselors 
(from 188). 


The interview situation represents a highly complex, social 
interaction of two individuals and is affected by many factors. 
These factors will be discussed in different chapters under the 
following section organization. Part One considers factors in the 
counseling situation, other than counseling techniques, which 
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affect the progress of the interview. Part Two discusses the nature 
and effectiveness of different counseling procedures, Part Three 
deals with special problems arising out of counseling with dif- 
ferent types of problems. And Part Four takes up aspects of a 
personnel program which supplement actual counseling. 

It should be constantly held in mind that, while one set of 
factors will be discussed at a time in the chapters which follow, 
a given condition or procedure cannot be used in isolation from 
the others. The interaction of client and counselor is a dynamic 
thing and not simply a summation of factors, It is highly im- 
portant that the counselor be sensitive to what is happening in 
the interview; at any moment of participation he should judge 
what factors are influencing the situation and then make the 
response which seems most likely to bring about progress. 


PART ONE 


Factors in the Counseling Situation 


M —— 


CHAPTER I 


PURPOSES AND PATTERNS IN 
COUNSELING 


ANY suggestions concerning the best procedures or conditions for 
counseling must be evaluated in terms of their efficiency in help- 
ing the client. The purposes of counseling must, therefore, be 
clearly defined so that they may be used as criteria of counseling 
effectiveness; furthermore, their relationship to various forms of 
client behavior within the interview must be shown. A second step 
in an initial approach to a study of actual interviews is to see 
what overall patterns exist within interviews and in interview 
series which may give meaning to our later analysis. 


CRITERIA OF EFFECTIVE COUNSELING 


Studies of the outcomes of counseling have used many different 
criteria, some of them being no better than the counselor's opin- 
ion that he has done a good job because he has worked hard at it. 
There seem, however, to be two fundamental goals in counseling, 
Le. increasing the client's feeling of personal adjustment and 
increasing his effectiveness in his environment and within his 
society.! The first of these goals is usually measured by asking the 
client for his evaluation or by having outsiders estimate his gains 
from observing his behavior. The goal of effectiveness is usually 
evaluated by measuring various aspects of his objective perform- 
ance. These points need full discussion because they frequently 
represent sources of error in personnel work. 


1 Other approaches to determining the goals of counseling are discussed in 
the following references (96; 101; 183, Ch. 2; 252; 256, Ch. 21). 
15 
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The Ultimate Goals in Counseling 


Since clients are usually unhappy with their present adjust- 
ment, it is obvious that counselors should seek to increase the 
client's feelings of well-being and adjustment. Counseling success 
can in part be evaluated in these terms. One method of evalua- 
tion has been to quote statements of gain from the client's con- 
versation. However, these may contain no more truth than the 
polite remarks of a departing guest or, because of the manner in 
which the topics are discussed, may fail to express actual changes 


conference series in order to express the degree 


however, usually elicit 
use the client feels that 


having spent so much time in conference he must have been 


be compared to the 
norm of other persons’ reactions. However, these tests are also 


Subject to error. Because the critical point 
begin checking an item such as 
clear, results are affected by the y 


5 may actually cause a 
whereas an ineffective ap- 
Suggested repetition of the 


growing better and better,” 
Lbeing. 


's problems, 
proach to counseling, such as Coué's 


slogan, "Every day in 
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least decrease. This fact provides a second general approach to 
an evaluation of counseling effectiveness and permits the use of 
trained observers. That is, if such symptoms of maladjustments 
as tenseness, tics, nervousness, lack of concentration, etc., tend to 
disappear, it is assumed that the client has become better ad- 
justed. An elaborate rating scale such as the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman permits a quantitative evaluation of adjustment by 
independent raters. Projective techniques represent another way 
of evaluating symptoms of adjustment. The responses to these 
latter tests seem highly indicative of the manner in which the 
personality reacts, and the responses to the relatively unstruc- 
tured cues seem little affected by cultural and thinking stereo- 
types. Still another approach takes advantage of the discerning 
observations of the client's peers in everyday situations, i.e., 
through the use of Guess Who and Sociometric tests. The assump- 
tion made with these tests and in general verified by research is 
that students nominate maladjusted students for negative traits 
on the Guess Who test and reject them as associates on Socio- 
metric tests. * 

While these methods of evaluating counseling effectiveness are 
useful, they, too, have their sources of error. In the first place, 
they so indirectly measure personal adjustment that differences 
in training and background cause errors in measurement. Fur- 
thermore, the relation and importance of these various symptoms 
to adjustment are based on theoretical assumptions to which all 
psychologists do not agree. 

Finally, effective counseling should result in better adjustment 
of the client to his environment and to society. That is, counsel- 
ing ought to lead to realistic vocational decisions, increased 
friendships, being elected to offices, getting happily married, par- 
ticipating in more and in a better range of activities, obtaining 
better grades, or learning better skills. While it is true that happy 
people tend to reach these goals more easily, these activities also 
represent primary goals in counseling! That is, a goal in counsel- 
ing may well be these types of effective adjustment irrespective 
of whether the person is made happy or not. In fact, helping 
individuals to raise themselves above their own cultural group 


ce 
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may sometimes cause increased feelings of maladjustment with 
their group (96). 


Independence and Conflict in Goals 


Counselors often face a dilemma when they find that these dual 
counseling outcomes of happiness and effectiveness are inde- 
pendent of each other. They find it simple to work with people 
who are ineffective and unhappy about it, and possibly with dis- 
satisfied workers even though job satisfaction and wages or other 
work conditions are little related. But it is difficult to work with 


e.g., the student who 
is "getting by" but could do better, or the neurotic more content 


changing. Many coun- 
selors escape this problem by keeping busy with individuals who 


it seems evident that 


camps (which are known to be effective in 
reducing behavior problems, 
social acceptability) were not 


promoting health, 
teaching socia] skills, and increasing 


= 
ae 
: 
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types of children had greater feelings of inferiority than before 
going to camp. Not that the camp counselors could not have 
obtained gains in personal adjustment, but they had assumed 
that with increase in external evidence of adjustment the chil- 
dren themselves would feel better adjusted. Similarly it may be 
suspected that counseling procedures which seek only verbal ex- 
pressions of better adjustment may obtain them with little effect 
on actual behavior. Certainly the evidence is clear that suggestive 
therapies such as Couéism and the New Thought system have 
an incomplete effect on bringing about better adjustment. 


Persisting Effects, Transfer, and Higher-Level Adjustment Skills 


Counseling should lead to persisting and transferable effects as 
well as to immediate adjustment. For instance, "speeded reading" 
training usually results in marked increases in reading rate, but 
unless done correctly these gains tend to drop away within a few 
months and do not transfer to study situations. Similarly faith 
healing may result in the temporary elimination of hysterical 
symptoms, but other evidences of maladjustment may soon ap- 
pear. Any counseling method which solves immediate problems 
but leaves the client dependent on a counselor in facing new 
situations can be considered ineffective. 

Furthermore, effective counseling means more than making the 
client "as good as new." It is fine to untangle the emotional 
snarls in a client's thinking so he can attack new situations with 
his mind free from major worries; it is also good to remedy skill 
deficiencies so the client doesn't have to "limp along" in his per- 
formance. But counseling should reach beyond this simple re- 
turning of the abnormal or deficient to a normal level; counselors 
should be more than repairmen straightening or replacing offend- 
ing parts. Counselors should so stimulate the client that he 
attains new and higher levels of effectiveness in meeting new 
situations. This may include a general growth in maturity of 
viewpoint, in independence, in responsibility, and in personality 
integration, although research is needed to enable us more ade- . 
quately to define these worth-while levels. But more than such 
rather nebulous overall maturation, there is need to devise and 
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teach higher-level techniques of adjusting which will place the 
average individual as far above the present-day "normal" indi- 
vidual in solving frustrating situations as the swimmer who uses 
the Australian crawl is above the self-taught dog-paddler. This 
concept of higher-level adjustment skills is dealt with in Chapter 
X, but it seems worth while here to emphasize that counseling 
should lead to more than clearing up repressions, emotional 
snarls, poor insights, and deficient skills. 


Summary 


In brief, then, the goals of counseling are to increase a client's 
feeling of personal adjustment and his actual effectiveness in 
society—not only in immediate but also in later situations. Several 
ways of measuring these outcomes have been listed, i.e., obtaining 
the client's reactions, using projective tests, and obtaining the 
counselor's or other person's evaluations based on symptoms of 

- personal adjustment and success in the world. The counselor 
needs to use a variety of methods in evaluating his success in 
helping clients reach the goals of happiness and effectiveness. 
Emphasis on one goal or the use of limited measures will give an 
inadequate sample of adjustment and may result in biased coun- 
seling procedures. In concert these goals 
ment each other; they provide a broad bas 
ing and for measuring its outcomes. 


and measures supple- 
€ for guiding counsel- 


Measuring the Outcomes of Personnel Programs 


This broad range of goals and measurement devices should be 
kept in mind while reading studies on the outcomes of personnel 
programs. A search for such studies shows first that surprisingly 
few of them have been made (85). Furthermore many of these 
studies show poor experimental design and use a limited range of 
criteria (85, 277, 291). Since poor design sometimes results in 
spurious gains being considered real Bains, and since a real gain 
may not show up when limited criteria are used, it is important 
to discuss the nature of some of these difficulties in evaluation. 

Several types of error have frequently occurred in designing 
experiments to evaluate the outcomes of personnel programs. 
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Since counseling services mostly reach students who make low 
Scores on tests, this means that more students come for help who 
accidentally make scores lower than their true ability than do 
students who accidentally make scores higher than their true 
ability. On the retest, however, about half of these students make 
scores better than their true scores. Although these students may 
not themselves have changed, the average score on this retest is 
higher than for the selected scores on the first test; some workers 
mistakenly attribute this gain to counseling rather than to chance. 
Thus if one tosses fifty pennies, about half will come up tails; 
if one then says "abracadabra" over these "backward" pennies 
and tosses them again, around twelve or thirteen will come up 
heads and so appear "remedied." | 

Another type of error is to attribute improvement to certain 
peculiarities of a particular counseling method when actually it 
may simply be due to the fact that the individual attention has 
increased a client's desire to work on his problems. Thus meas- 
ures made before and after counseling may show that a particular 
approach is effective, but it will not necessarily show that this 
approach is more effective than another nor that the gains are 
due to the peculiarities of the method which the experimenter 
describes. Change in motivation also causes another type of error; 
that is, a slight shift in attitude often has a gross effect on some 
test scores. Thus if a client feels that a certain attitude is desir- 
able in order to get a job or grade, to please a likable counselor, 
or personally to justify spending so much time and money on 
treatment, he finds it quite easy to alter his score in a desirable 
direction on many of the personality inventories in use today. 
Change in attitude also frequently causes errors in experiments 
on training reading skill. The rate at which a student reads a 
lesson at the library is much slower than his rate when he arrives 
at class only to find that a quiz is going to be given in about ten 
minutes over an unread lesson. Similarly a student's rate of read- 
ing on an initial reading test usually represents his normal 
approach to reading material, but on finding out that he has 
scored low in comparison to others he may try to read fast on a 
retest just to show that he can. With such close attention and 
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effort, gains are easily made in both rate and comprehension 
scores. If some type of training has intervened, the gain on the 
retest is often attributed to the training and not to a simple shift 
in attitude. This type of error becomes particularly large when 
short rate tests are used—as frequently happens in reading experi- 
ments. 

Still another source of error occurs when gains are measured 
immediately after training and the assumption is made that these 
gains will persist. Unless these modes of behavior have become 
habitual, students in many instances soon regress back to former 
levels of performance. Finally, since personnel workers do not 
usually publish negative results, available studies give a spurious 
impression of almost uniform success, 

Using only one or two criteria is also a source of trouble in 
evaluating the outcomes of guidance programs. If only one cri- 
terion is used, the program may become directed toward obtain- 
ing only this particular 
not be measured by the si 
of measures used in man 
Some personnel workers 
good programs because 
number of students seen, numb 


Position to judge this success and 
ly worked out, factors other than 
counselor's ratings, For instance, in 
ating of his success with a client cor- 


related .84 with the number of conferences the client had re- 


turned for (217). 

Others have leaned heavi 
counseling service (147, 
the counseling service is 
be used alone since so 


ly on the clients reactions to the 
180). While the client's attitude toward 
Very important, this criterion should not 
many other factors affect the ratings that 
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clients give. Thus any client who takes the trouble to go to sev- 
eral conferences, possibly pays out money, and probably hears 
the counselor suggest that he has improved is apt to answer posi- 
tively when asked whether he has benefited from the conferences. 
Furthermore, there is a definite tendency to give positive answers 
to questionnaires about one’s own actions; thus a majority of 
positive answers may have little significance. 

Still other studies have restricted their measures of success to 
changes in limited aspects of the client’s behavior. Thus improve- 
Ment in grade-point average has been used in many studies as 
the single or primary proof of gain (12). Grade-point average 
represents a particularly severe criterion because grades are af- 
fected by so many factors and tend to be rather unreliable. On 
the other hand, grades do not measure many important aspects 
of adjustment. To counsel just to improve grades may bias coun- 
seling efforts and grades alone may miss many of the important 
gains that are obtained from counseling. A similar criterion is 
frequently used in vocational counseling, i.e., later job success 
(211, 284). However, it is difficult to define job success, and many 
factors not related to the counseling program determine job 
status several years after counseling. Thus it is not surprising 
that some studies find that vocational guidance is little related to 
later job success. 

Sometimes a more immediate behavior criterion is sought with- 
in the counseling interview itself. That is, changes in client in- 
sight and attitudes usually result in his changing his behavior 
right in the series of conferences (62, 145, 197). Thus if a client 
changes from making many negative statements to making mostly 
positive statements, it is assumed that a basic improvement in 
his attitudes and orientation has taken place. However, Hathaway 
has suggested that this upsurge of positive statements in the last 
conference may be due in part at least to what he calls a "good- 
bye effect" (110). That is, just as one says nice things to the host 
on leaving a party, so in leaving a conference the client says 
appreciative things because of social custom. Some of these studies 
Will be used later on in this chapter to show how certain patterns 
of behavior differentiate parts of an interview series. 

Thus just about every criterion that is used in evaluating 
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counseling has its sources of error. In any experiment measuring 
outcomes of counseling, a wide range of criteria needs to be used 
not only to get at the many aspects of counseling outcome but 
also to overcome the unreliability and the biasing effect of single 
criteria. Furthermore, these experiments need to be so designed 
that the role of extraneous factors in causing gains is eliminated. 
Such studies are difficult to design and carry out, but within 
recent years several worth-while attempts have been made to 
carry out carefully controlled experiments. Following are some 
of their characteristics. 

Several attempts have been made to control experimental con- 
ditions more adequately (234, 250, 275). In these studies two 
carefully equated groups have usually been set up, the members 
of one group being counseled and the members of the other group 
not. Both groups are tested before any counseling is given and 
then retested quite a bit after the one group has been counseled. 
Thus differences due to comparing motivated students who seek 
conferences with unmotivated students who do not seek confer- 


counseled also insures that the w 
and not just those at the bottom 
use of delayed measures insures 


hole range of students is sampled 
1 of the distribution. Finally, the 
that more-or-less permanent out- 
comes are measured. Similar studies have been carried out on 
the effectiveness of group methods and activities; these studies 
will be reviewed in Chapter XI (67, 119). 


These and other studies have also attempted to use a wide 


range of criterion measures, Thus Sherburne in measuring the 


outcomes of a laboratory-counseling program obtained measures 
of improved skill and adjustment during 
sought outside evidence, Gr. 
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mental and control groups were asked to evaluate all of the 
courses which they had previously taken. There has also been a 
worth-while tendency in therapy experiments to use several cri- 
terion measures. Thus Muench used the counselor's judgment 
of progress, the client's judgment, and several projective and 
other personality measures (170). Other recent analyses of out- 
comes in counseling and in therapy have made use of a similar 
range of criteria (169, 217, 291). 

It is obvious that many more such carefully planned experi- 
ments need to be carried out. At the present time, personnel work 
has too little proof that it is really effective. Furthermore, only 
through more carefully controlled studies can differences in the 
effectiveness of different approaches in personnel work be deter- 
mined and the best methods adopted. 

While studies using delayed criteria are needed to find out in 
what areas and to what degree different personnel approaches are 
effective, another method is needed to determine the relative 
effectiveness of specific procedures within any one of these major 
approaches. That is, delayed criteria are needed to determine if 
counseling a client over a series of interviews is effective, but 
such delayed criteria are not of much use in determining the 
general effectiveness of particular types of counselor remarks. An 
interview series contains so many different types of remarks that 
it is difficult to determine which types of remarks or patterns of 
remarks produced the delayed outcomes. Nor, having made a 
remark, can a counselor wait until the next day or year to find 
out if it was effective; more immediate criteria must be used. 
Finally, in selecting a next counseling remark, the counselor can- 
not stop to make an extensive diagnosis of the client's condition; 
he has to make a quick judgment based upon more immediate 
symptoms. For these reasons, immediate criteria within the inter- 
view have received a great deal of emphasis in research on specific 
counseling techniques. 


Criteria Within the Interview 


Practically every research study on the efficiency of specific 
ivpes of counselor remarks has used different aspects of client 
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behavior within the interview as criteria. The assumption is made 
that, because certain characteristics of client behavior in the 
conference tend to be associated with good or bad delayed out- 
comes, these characteristics can be used to judge what the coun- 
selor needs to do next or to judge how effective his preceding 
remarks have been. Thus it is assumed that if a client shows the 
following behavior in a conference, the counselor is working ef- 
fectively, i.e., good working relationship, free talking, absence of 
resistance, taking of responsibility for directing the interview, 
statements of insight and plans, etc. 

It should be noted, however, that incorrect use of these imme- 
diate criteria may cause errors in counseling (252). Thus if a cer- 
tain symptom is sought as a direct goal in counseling, an imme- 
diate condition may be obtained at the expen: 
This is particularly apt to occur if only a few 
€g., amount of talk or absence of resistance. 
feels that he is benefiting w 
tionship with the counselor 


se of delayed goals. 
symptoms are used, 
While a client who 
ill tend to have a good working rela- 
and so talk freely, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the use of techniques which make the client 


talk freely will result in a good working relationship or particu- 
larly in beneficial outcomes. If one sets out to get him to talk, 


the client may seek refuge in safe topics so he can talk readily 
enough. 


The nature and validi 
discussed more fully in 
effectiveness of specific 
to an analysis of the ove 


ty of these immediate criteria will be 
Chapter V as a basis for evaluating the 


counseling procedures. Let us now turn 
rall structure of interviews. 


THE NATURAL STRUCTURE OF COUNSELING 
INTERVIEWS 


€specially good ones, 
ructure, That is, the 
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among the interviews of poor counselors, so a knowledge of them 
should be helpful in training. 


Discussion Unit 


The most meaningful unit in analyzing a conference is a divi- 
sion into topics of discussion (207). Single remarks, being parts 
ofa progressive approach to a problem, are affected by the gen- 
eral method of attacking a given discussion topic. Whole inter- 
views, on the other hand, often contain several patterns of attack. 
Thus the client's various problems often have to be handled in 
different ways, and the special sections dealing with getting ac- 
quainted, social visiting, making arrangements, etc., usually differ 
entirely from the main body of the conference. In a discussion 
unit, the topic is introduced as an attack on a new problem; the 
ensuing discussion represents a related and sequential attack 
upon the problem which continues until satisfaction or some 
other cause closes the discussion and introduces a new topic. 
Interview analyses show that discussion topics are meaningful 
and highly cohesive units; for instance, different judges reading 
the same typescripts agree almost perfectly as to the number of 
units and their points of transition. 

Other research shows that whether a topic appears only once 
or recurs in later interviews, it always tends to have a definite 
structure in successful interviews, but the pattern is incomplete 
in poor ones (3). In this study 166 discussion units in 29 inter- 
views were analyzed for structure. An analysis of writings on 
interview structure and a reading of actual interviews indicated 
that each discussion topic tends to have four sequential steps, i.e., 
statement of problem, development of problem, making plans, 
and summary. In order to measure degree of development, a four- 
point rating scale was defined for each of these Steps, i.e., from 
9 for no or insignificant progress to 3 for complete development in 
that step. The units were then read and rated. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of degree of development as- 
signed to each of the four stages during these discussion units. 
Reading the table horizontally, one can see that 4 percent of the 
166 units contained practically no statement of problem while 
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52 percent contained a quite complete statement of problem; the 
average unit contained a 2.3 (in a scale from o to 3) statement of 
problem. These average ratings show that the early stages of a 
unit tend to be developed to a higher degree than do the later 
stages; counselor and client start out well but tend to bog down 
on the way. Furthermore, the last column of means indicates that 
this decline in average rating is in great part due to the increased 
number of "zero" ratings at the successive stages; that is, poor 
counselors, not having much idea of unit pattern, tend to let the 
conference wander off after an initial exploration. On the other 


TABLE 2. Degree of Development of the Four Successive Stages in 166 
Discussion Topics in 29 Interviews (from 3) 


Percent Showing Each Mean Mean with 
Degree of Development for All Zero Ratings 
o 1 2 3 Ratings Omitted 

Statement of 

problem 4 20 24 52 2.3 2.3 
Development 

of problem 19 8 35 8 1. 2. 
Making of 3 3 

plans 47 20 22 11 1.0 1.8 
Summary 75 13 10 2 4 1.6 


in the best units the average 
decline; even good counselors 


might well pay more attention to following through the pattern 


of unit development. 


Single Interview Pattern 


The total interview also follows a general pattern. That is, the 


od interview are not due to the 
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bell. After preliminary greetings and settling down, the confer- 
ence begins with the client's telling the counselor about his 
problems; the client then takes up these problems in an order 
which he feels represents a related attack on his total adjustment 
(each discussion topic being carried through its four stages). The 
conference ends naturally when the client is satisfied with prog- 
ress made and with the adequacy of future plans, A typical end 
activity is for the client or counselor to summarize points and 
plans discussed during the conference. 

Allen's study of the development of the four stages in a discus- 
sion topic showed that the first units in an interview are usually 
not as complete as units which occur in the middle or at the end 
of an interview. Further analysis showed that beginning topics 
sometimes play the role of fill-in while the participants get settled. 
There may also be a phenomenon of warming up to the task 
which benefits the later topics. 


Patterns in Interview Series 


A series of conferences also has its structure. It may well be, 
in fact, that awareness of the number of conferences that will 
probably be held determines in part what a client takes up and 
in what manner. The presence of sequential patterns in an inter- 
view series is shown by a study of what six adolescent girls said 
during extensive series of interviews in a community clinic (145). 
After all of the girls’ remarks had been categorized, each of the 
interview series was divided into tenths and the proportion of 
each type of remark in these deciles was determined. The trends 
among these proportions for each type of remark are shown in 
Chart 2. It will be noted that “survey” and “blocking” responses 
tend to be most frequent at the beginning of the interview serieg 
while remarks concerning “plans,” “detachment,” and “results” 
increase toward the end of the series. In terms of these and other 
data, Lewis concludes that “the change in behavior of these girls 
was the result of a process which had characteristic sequence.” 

Rogers has noted that the process of therapy follows a definite 
Pattern. “First comes the experience of release—the pouring out 
of feelings, the loosening of repressions, the unburdening of guilt, 
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the understanding of self, the acceptance of one’s impulses, t 
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actions—so the client feels that he has gained something positive 
from the session. Otherwise he may leave the first conference with 
a feeling that the counselor and not himself has learned the most. 

After stating his problems, the client who has sought a confer- 
ence will likely turn to the one which most disturbs him and seek 
Some solution. As satisfactory progress is made on this problem, 
he then turns to other problems which are bothering him. The 
usual sequence here is from the more disturbing and immediate 
problems to the less disturbing problems and ones of future ad- 
justment, e.g., vocational choice. Topics may recur in several 
interviews especially if plans made at the previous conference 
called for intervening activity. Such discussions of “old business” 
usually come at the beginning of the interview and, as next steps 
seem well in hand, new topics are introduced. 

However, when a client is referred for a conference or does not 
feel immediately secure with the counselor, he may first try a 
"facade" or "safe" topic to see how the counselor behaves; if he 
proves acceptable, this will be followed by more important and 
personal problems. Many counselors, on recognizing the super- 
ficiality of the “façade” topic, wish to dig underneath for more 
meaningful problems, but the very reasons which make the client 
select the safe topic will make him strongly resist any such 
probing. On the other hand, experience in such instances shows 
that if the safe topic is accepted and help given, the client will 
frequently turn to his real problems when he knows the counselor 
better (159). Sometimes a client will first try a real but nonper- 
Sonal problem, such as reading. The counselor should obviously 
assist with this problem also. The resulting gains are in them- 
selves worth while, but they also demonstrate that the client can 
improve (something he may unconsciously have feared was not 
possible) and that the counselor is capable. With this increase in 
rapport, the client's threshold of reticence is lowered and his 
more personal problems may come out without probing. 

This is illustrated by the following excerpt from the fourth 
interview of a series with an originally indifferent client. The first 
remark is a type of summary urging which tends, as it does here, 
to stop the discussion of a particular topic. The client's (S) silence 
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and the counselor’s (C) next remark of "Do you have any other 
problems that have come up during the week?" recognize this 
topic termination and offer a chance for the client to go on or to 
close the conference, which has been going on for about thirty 
minutes. As a result of previous success from how-to-study coun- 
seling and of better acquaintance with the counselor, the client 
launches into an extended discussion of a highly personal prob- 
lem without any probing. She continues thus for about five pages 
of transcript. 


C. It would be a good thing if you would use that period. You see you 
are really accomplishing two things at the same time. You are study- 
ing the material for the next day, and you are also attempting to 
improve your reading speed and comprehension. 


S. (Pause.) 
C. Do you have any other problems that have come up during the 
week? 


S. Oh,Idon't know. I don't have such a good home environment, but 
I don't suppose that matters much. 

What is it about your home environment? 

Oh, I don't know; there's quarreling and fussing. Every time dad 
comes home from work, why he's always telling mother about every- 
thing that goes on at the mill, and she's really bored, because she 
doesn't understand what he's saying. And then when I come home, 
he's usually at work, und she staris off on me about all she's donc 
today, about how much she's washed, and how much she's ironed, 
and all that. (Laugh.) She'll talk for hours on end, just to tell me 
about what she's done. And then when my brother comes home, 
all he talks about is basketball, baseball, and sports. When I come 
home, there's nothing to say. I'm so tired (laugh), so tired of what 
everybody else is saying, it just . . . I don't know, it just gets on my 
nerves sometimes, if I have any. It just seems . . . I asked mother 
last night; I said "You can't have a good home environment." She 
said, "No." (Laugh.) I don't think they treat me right. 


eo 


Some counseling authorities disagree as to whose responsibility 
it is to determine which topics will be discussed and when. If a 
counselor probes with an unmotivated client, resistance may be 
aroused. Furthermore, the example above shows that a client will 
introduce troublesome problems without urging when he trusts 
the counselor to handle them. On the other hand, clients find it 
difficult to face some problems and they are often not directly 
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aware of others, e.g., reading disability, unpleasant mannerisms, 
etc.; the counselor has to take some responsibility if such points 
are to be covered. It seems evident that neither the client nor the 
counselor can be solely responsible and that the counselor has to 
use strategy in guiding the conference discussion. This problem 
of division of responsibility will be taken up again in Chapter V. 

A conference series tends to end when the client feels that ade- 
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quate-enough solutions have been obtained for his problems or, 
in the case of unsuccessful counseling, when he becomes aware of 
the inadequacy of that particular counseling relationship. Evi- 
dence that the last conference in a successful series takes on a 
special character was found by Raimy in an analysis of self-refcr. 
ence remarks made during several series of "nondirective" psycho- 
therapy interviews.? He says "the graphs . . . showed with con- 
siderable consistency that in successful cases the line denoting 


2 This is one of several types of psychotherapy; its nature is discussed on 
Pages 200f. It is not clear whether other types of counseling would obtain 
Similar results, although Lewis (145) reports other special trends in the last 
interview. 
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percentage of positive self-reference rose abruptly near the con- 
clusion of the case, while negative and ambivalent self-references 
either failed to appear in the final interview or had a very small 
frequency” (197, pp. 325-326). These findings are summarized in 
Chart 3. 

The counselor needs to be sensitive to symptoms of closure so 
the conference can be closed effectively. Little will be gained by 
insisting on continuance, and undesirable habits of dependence 
may be fostered. On the other hand, effective closure helps con- 
solidate the effects of counseling and makes the memory of the 
contact a pleasant one. Some useful techniques in closing confer- 
ences are discussed on page 154. 

Just as music has patterns of phrases and themes, so a confer- 
ence or conference series has its natural patterns. Neither 
counseling nor in music should one thin 
one thing after another, 
patterns. However, 


in 
k of progress as simply 
but should be aware of and use these 
these patterns are but one of many factors 
determining counseling procedure at any one moment. Such fac- 
tors as the counselee’s readiness for the interview, the surround- 
ings in the interview situation, and the impression the counselor 
makes are discussed in the next chapter. With this as а back- 


ground, later chapters will discuss different counseling techniques 
and their effectiveness. 


CHAPTER II 


CLIENT READINESS 


THE process of counseling takes place not in thin air between 
counselor and client but within the client himself. A counselor's 
procedures are but external stimuli to processes going on within 
the client. How they are reacted to is determined by the client's 
Interest in approaching his problems, his attitudes toward the 
counseling situation, his insight into his problems, and his proc- 
€sses of thinking and adjustment. These conditions must, there- 
fore, be given consideration in selecting counseling procedures at 
any particular moment in a conference. The factors of motivation 
and self-insight are discussed in this chapter; the dynamics of 
adjustment in Chapter III. These topics then provide a stage set- 
ing for discussing techniques of counseling in Chapter IV. 


MOTIVATION 


A first worry of many counselors-in-training is that their clients 
Won't have enough problems to last through a series of confer- 
ences. Mark Twain once said he was hesitant to marry the girl he 
loved for fear he would run out of topics of conversation with 
Which to entertain her. Actually, experience shows that there are 
always plenty of topics when two interested people get together. 
It will be recalled that students when given a problem check list 
will mark an average of twenty-five problems distributed about 
as indicated in Table 1 on page 8. 

Whether such a person is interested in discussing these prob- 
lems with a counselor, however, is a further problem. Effective 
Counseling is dependent on the client’s feeling that a conference 
Will help him with his problems. Clients distraught by their 
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problems overcome their distaste for admitting that they have 
problems and for discussing them with others; such persons seek 
and coóperate with a counselor. In fact, motivated clients usually 
keep a conference “on the beam” even when the counselor misses 
points or uses poor techniques, as happens in response to the 
second counselor speech below. 


5-1. I'm gonna try and . . . when we have a midterm and try and 
predict questions. I never cover the, you know, the whole lesson. 
I just don't have time to, we have so much work. I can't go over 
and write down all the questions. I could start ahead of те... 
Са. How are your notes for that? 


S2. They help me. I don't know, there's so much to remember though. 
He talks in class and I take notes and that does help some. He 
just asks questions that he never discusses. 

С-г. "That's a five-hour course, isn’t it? 


5-3. I don’t know what to до... that's my trouble. We outline every 
night . . . every chapter. 


Reaching the Less-Motivated 


Because it is the intent of student personnel programs to serve 
all students, many counselors wonder what to do about students 
who can benefit from counseling but who do not seek such help. 
One such group consists of individuals who worry enough about 
their problems but, due to previous unfortunate experiences with 
poor counselors, are unwilling to seek help.1 Another group con- 
sists of individuals who are obviously out of adjustment to the 
world but do not know it or do not care. Some of these people 
seem happy enough although headed for later maladjustment, 
€», the bookworm, the genius content with a "gentleman's 
grades," the college sophomore still thrilled with the social activ- 
ities of his former high school nearby, the mama's boy, etc. An- 
other group consists of the "marginally adjusted" who are not 
enough upset by their problems to seek help. Or if they come in 
for some problem which has little personal involvement, they 

1A very real danger exists toda 
counseling and in the tendency of s 
in hiring counselors to fi 


from these “do-gooders” 
selors for a long time. 


y in the number of persons rushing to do 
ome counseling centers to lower standards 
ll out their staffs. The poor results to be expected 
may be expected to alienate many people from coun- 
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hesitate to ask for help on more personal problems. Finally, there 
is the whole new area of counseling (to be discussed in Chapter 
X) that is based not on a realization of deficiency in comparison 
to others, but on a discovery that people with suitable coaching 
can often reach levels of performance beyond present normal and 
Superior levels. Normally a client comes to feel that he has a 
“problem” because he differs from others; counseling on higher- 
level skills can occur only when people discover that the normal 
is not good enough. 

There are several bases for increasing motivation for counsel- 
ing. Students have to discover that they do differ from others or 
that their present levels are far below possible levels of perform- 
ance in areas which they consider of value. They have to realize 
that improvement is readily possible through counseling help. 
Finally, they have to realize that the counseling situation offers 
No threat (and it should not) to their control of their personal 
development, i.e., counseling is a source of help, not of domina- 
tion, Increasing the motivation of these many types of students is 
exceedingly difficult. Many counselors solve the problem by keep- 
Ing busy with the distraught who come in, since there are plenty 
of them; they feel that such clients are motivated and the others 
тау become so if left alone. It seems worth while, however, to 
explore the possibilities of enhancing the motivation of students 
for counseling. It may be that further research will show that 
counseling for all is not productive, but it may also be true that 
With improved techniques of motivation many more students will 
Seek counseling and the present-type client will become all the 
More eager for help. 

Four general approaches have commonly been used to obtain 
clients: (1) Call them in; (2) maintain good relations with stu- 
dents so they will come in when they want help; (8) provide 
(unknown to the potential client) situations away from the coun- 
Seling center which will lead to a desire for counseling; and (4) 
Provide conditions within the counseling situation which help 
the client bring out his problems. Each of these approaches is 


discussed below. 
1. THE “CALL THEM IN" Approach. Even if one is able to make 
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clients come in, doing so usually does little good. It is true that 
the police and courts can reduce lawbreaking by fining or threat- 
ening to fine lawbreakers. Deans may also get improved behavior 
through threats of punishment. But all too often such an ap- 
proach leads to grudging compliance and attempts to outwit the 
enforcement officers; it rarely leads to better character develop- 
ment or increased ability to solve personal problems. Anyway, 
most counselors do not have status enough to enforce their advice, 
so they merely appear nosy to the shanghaied clients. Also one 
can be sure that a reputation for meddling will not lead others to 
seek that particular counselor when they are disturbed by 
problems. 

Many counselors use personnel records to find students in need 
of counseling. They feel that if these students are called in and 
their record laid on the table, the students will realize their need 
for counseling help. Jumping to this conclusion often results in 
the counselor immediately giving advice with arguments added 
to obtain its acceptance. Such a direct approach usually has little 
effect, because the student feels that he has been singled out as 
delinquent and brought into a child-parent admonishing rela- 
tionship which he resents at his stage of emancipation from the 
home. This is the old adage of “leading a horse to water.” 

Many schools try to get around the problem of calling students 
in by assigning every student to an adviser or counselor whom he 
sees at least once every school term. Since everyone has such con- 
ferences, no social stigma is attached to seeing a counselor and 
therefore less resistance is aroused. These required conferences 
help students to become acquainted with an interested adult, and 
once in the conference they may discuss problems which might in 
themselves not be serious enough to cause the students to search 
out a counselor. On the other hand, many students in this situa- 
tion state that they have no problems or mention some "facade" 
problem which satisfies the social requirements of the situation 
without too much personal involvement for the student. Some- 
times the counselor's first reaction to these safe topics is to dis- 
miss them and to probe for "real" problems. As was indicated in 
Chapter I, however, it is better to work with these problems, for 
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positive help here as well as better acquaintance may result in the 
student bringing up other problems later. Many times schedule- 
signing is delegated to these conferences not only to provide indi- 
vidual help with curricular planning but also to provide business 
for the conference that enables the student and counselor to be- 
come better acquainted. Generally, however, forcing a student to 
be counseled is not very effective; it is better to use strategic 
techniques in other situations which so increase the students’ 
desire for counseling or so lowers their resistance to counselors 
that they come in voluntarily for counseling. 

2. MAINTAIN Goop RELATIONS. A second approach is the adver- 
tised open-door policy. In informal ways the counselor lets people 
know what he and his services are like, he makes it easy for people 
to seek and find him, and he expects satisfied clients to tell others 
of the counseling service (158). The counselor himself may use 
various methods to advertise his services: he can give talks before 
groups or classes in which reference is made to the counseling 
Service; interested persons can then judge whether they would 
like such a counselor. School counselors may also teach regular 
classes and sponsor student activities in order to be on friendly 
terms with students without their being labeled as clients. Finally, 
counselors should make sure that their services are listed in places 
(catalogues, information bureaus, other special lists) where dis- 
traught persons might go in seeking help. 

This approach requires waiting until the client feels sufficiently 
disturbed by his problems, but, because the counselor is known 
and accessible, the client is apt to look him up earlier. 

3. DEVELOPING A DESIRE FOR COUNSELING. Some personnel 
Workers, however, want to help potential clients realize even 
More quickly their need for counseling. Techniques such as the 
following have been used for this purpose: 


a. A large group is given a test battery; when their individual test 
profiles are returned and explained, many are so challenged that 
they seek additional counsel. 

b. Arranging so a student can live in a dormitory or providing parties 
and trips often develops in a student an awareness of personal needs 
and arouses his interest in seeking help. Providing planned experi- 
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ences of these types is probably more effective than the oft-suggested 
advice of "he needs a year of work" or "he needs a year away from 
home." s 

When group discussions show that others have similar problems 
which they are willing to talk about, a person is often so encouraged 
that he speaks out or seeks a conference. The Hi-Y programs of sex 
education are a good example of this approach (43). 

It can often be arranged that potential clients hear the informal 
testimony of successfully treated individuals or that some one like 
an amputee can observe a successful user of prosthetic devices. The 
realization that improvement is possible often removes an uncon- 
scious barrier to trying to do better. For instance, some poor students 
carry a heavy load of outside work when there is no financial need 
in order to provide a personally acceptable explanation of their low 
grades. Unconsciously they are afraid to quit working for fear that a 
lack of improvement would prove that they are "dumb." With evi- 
dence of possible success from improved study methods, they are 
willing to revise their work schedules. 

Many schools and colleges have mental-hygiene or how-to-study 
courses which the interested student will take who might not be 
willing to look up a counselor. One such course was described in the 
Introduction. The holding of individual conferences with students 
can be made a routine part of such courses. The course itself gives 
the student a chance to judge the teacher-counselor, and when he 
finds himself in a conference situation he may launch into a dis- 
cussion of his problems. It should be noted, however, that such 
arrangements merely provide optimum conditions for discussing 
problems if the client wants to; probing in such situations will only 
arouse resistance. 

Orientation lectures or courses are a universal characteristic of school 
programs (131). These may serve a threefold purpose so far as the 
counseling program is concerned. Information can be presented 
there as to the wide prevalence of problems and deficiencies among 
students; the fact that it is normal to have a problem makes it easier 
to admit having one. The orientation lectur 
makes an excellent place to explain about the possibilities of higher- 
level skills and how counseling is not limited solely to the deficient— 
all students, even the best, need counseling. Finally, information can 
be given concerning available counseling services and also data con- 
cerning their effectiveness. Salesmanship can be used with a group 
that would fail completely if tried in an interview situation. 


€ or assignment also 


These techniques are not effective with all people. They will 
pedite interest in counseling of individuals who are somewhat 
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disturbed or on the verge of looking for help. The immature 
student who overobjects to adult guidance will only feel greater 
resistance because of these techniques. Other students who have 
thought a problem through object to personnel workers who in- 
sist on the client's accepting the institutional viewpoint. The 
writer well remembers one very bright and beautiful coed who 
was referred for counseling because her grades were so far below 
her ability level. It soon became evident that she felt women had 
little to gain from high grades; her object was to enjoy college 
and be sure to marry well. Much as one might disagree with her 
judgment as to the lack of professional future for women, the 
best procedure here seemed to be to counsel the referring person- 
nel worker to stop giving her advice. One might assume that in 
time, or as a result of experiences indirectly arranged for her, she 
might come to see the need for better grades. 

4. INTERVIEW CONDITIONS ArFECTING MOTIVATION. Assuming 
that the client has come in for a conference, what techniques may 
be used to increase his interest in taking up problems which bother 
him (254)? The following suggestions can apply to all interview 
Situations, but again they are of more importance for the less- 
Motivated individual or for the distraught client when he gets on 
touchy subjects. 


a. Privacy is important to a successful conference.? The client has diffi- 
culty enough facing his problem in front of one person; it is ex- 
tremely difficult for him to talk of personal problems in a busy office 
with other persons around. In some psychoanalytic interviews the 


2 Because a feeling of privacy is so important, the question has been raised 
Whether the use of concealed microphones in recording interviews doesn't 
Inhibit the client. In all recording that the writer has done, the clients have 

сеп told at the beginning that microphones are concealed in the room so 
that a supervisor can make suggestions to the advanced students acting as 
Counselors. When clients have occasionally asked where the microphone is, 
they have been shown. As a result of this matter-of-fact approach, our experi- 
ence has been that students seem uninhibited by the microphone. They gen- 
erally forget about it and speak up as they would in any conference. It seems, 
therefore, to be the continual realization that other people are present, as in 
3 crowded office, which inhibits counseling, i.e., people are conditioned not to 
Speak Personally and intimately when in a crowd. But an out-of-sight micro- 
phone does not seem to have this effect. 
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analyst even arranges the interview situation so that he is not directly 
in the client's field of vision. 

Comfortable surroundings help provide a relaxed atmosphere. Taste- 
ful non-officelike room decorations and easy chairs make the client 
feel relaxed and at ease. And opportunity to smoke indicates that 
restrictions are relaxed and furnishes a tension-reducing device. 
Many counselors have felt that although the conference itself should 
be unhurried, a definite time limit should be set. This not only helps 
to meet a schedule of appointments more efficiently but the time 
limit may also cause a client to bring up topics about which he 
would otherwise tend to procrastinate (213). Thirty minutes is a 
commonly suggested time limit for the average conference, although 


there has been little, if any, research to indicate what is the best 
amount. 


. While it is sometimes difficult for a client to start discussing a prob- 


lem, any attempt by another person, no matter how accepted, to 
inquire into his problems tends to cause resistance. However, if a 
client has filled out some type of personality inventory or written an 
account of his problem, these documents can be used as cues for 
introducing topics without the client feeling that the counselor is 
probing. The manner in which such materials can be used is dis- 
cussed more fully in later chapters. 
Quite often a client who has come in for help on such a problem as 
study skills or vocational guidance will be so encouraged by his gains 
that he feels other more personal problems might be taken up also. 
This tendency for the discussion of highly emotional problems to 
break "out of the blue" without probing or urging is illustrated in 
the following excerpt (as well as in the one on page 32). In this 
instance, the counselor asks "Anything else?" at the end of an ex- 
tended discussion of study skill problems so as to leave the move 
toward closure with the client. Fortunately, the counselor does not 
jump in at the first pause and close the conference, for following this 
there occurs an extended discussion of a highly emotional topic. 

Са. Is there anything else you want to discuss? 

Sa. Well, I don't know of anything; no. (Pause.) I just don't like 
school; that’s it. It's not what I want. I mean I don't like the 
subjects and . . . (Pause) 

C-2. Are you pretty well down in the dum 
grades? 


No, I don't think it is necessarily that; I just don't know what 
it is. (Pause.) I didn't like it last quarter. 

It is obvious that the counselor himself is the most important vari- 
able affecting the client's desire to deal with his problems in con- 
ference. "Three characteristics seem of importance: appearance, 


ps because of your low 
5-2, 


x. 
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manner and counseling techniques. Actually, appearance should 
probably be of little importance in an interview, but in any first 
contact the client has to decide whether he wants to set up a counsel- 
ing relationship and his initial judgment will in great part be based 
on the counselor's appearance and manner. 

While the counselor's appearance should not belie his true nature, 
it should bring out the things that clients will be looking for. Clients 
want a counselor who is capable, has judgment, will maintain con- 
fidences, is interested in his clients, is willing to accept their approach 
to problems, and is objective in attitude. Clients look for evidence 
of maturity, skill, ability, and symbols of success and acceptance by 
his profession. The counselor must be careful not to overset the 
Stage and overplay a part or he will be quickly dismissed by the 
client, but some attention should be given to appearance and man- 
ner which will show evidence of the above criteria. 

"This problem was well illustrated in the writer's counseling prac- 
ticum, during the first few years after the war, by the difficulties 
young senior girls had in counseling freshman veterans. One pretty 
senior who put her hair up, wore glasses and a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
and who approached the situation in the manner of a counselor was 
quite successful over a long series of conferences. Another girl coun- 
selor who appeared in a "sloppy Joc" sweater and maintained her 
college-girl mannerisms was asked for a date before the first confer- 
ence was over. 

A "deskside" manner is as important in counseling as a bedside 
manner is in medicine. Above all, one should be natural and at ease, 
for a put-on manner is offensive. Furthermore it must be recognized 
that differences in counselors’ personalities determine the general 
Manner in which they approach counseling (89). Very often coun- 
selors have undesirable mannerisms, have penchants for particular 
types of problems, or fail to show characteristics which the client is 
looking for. These latter aspects need to be discussed. For instance, 
clients dislike counselors who seem fascinated by others’ personal 
problems—who glory in the gory; they also dislike counselors who 
seem hurried or cold and distant. They dislike counselors who 
seem interested only in classifying their "case," who constantly refer 
to other cases, or who are impatient with the client’s approach to his 
problem. They want someone who accepts them as they are, who is 
interested in their problems, and who is willing to go along with 
their approach to these problems. They appreciate a warmth in their 
relationship (242). On the other hand, clients resent counselors who 
are motherly, paternalistic, moralistic, or critical. The story of the 
young Catholic priest hearing his first confession will illustrate the 
Point. He asked an older, experienced priest to listen in and make 
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suggestions later. The older priest advised the young priest to whistle 
in surprise less often and more often to go tsk, tsk, tsk. The coun- 
selor should do neither; he needs to be objective in helping the client 
to clarify his problems so that the client can make his own decisions. 

Some counselors have found that administrative arrangements 
which indicate how good the counselor is tend to expedite the prog- 
ress of a conference (7). Thus charging a fee tends to make con- 
ferences more effective than when a fee is not charged. Some coun- 
selors also feel that making clients schedule conferences ahead shows 
how busy the counselor is and makes the clients appreciate their 
time more. Other methods have also been suggested to increase the 
prestige of the counselor, but it is obvious that these aspects must 
seem a natural part of the situation to be effective. If they appear 
put on, much prestige is lost. 


The most important determinants of conference progress, however, 
are the specific techniques used during the course of an interview. 
These techniques are so important that they will be dealt with at 
length in later chapters; here we are interested in the stage setting 
which most effectively motivates the client to deal with his problems. 

Let us summarize the import of this section on motivation. 
While the discussion has necessarily elaborated certain points 
about the management of the interview, the core idea throughout 
has been so to structure the situation that the client finds it easier 
to discuss his problems. In the usual counseling situation moti- 
vation is not increased by urging, probing, threatening, or plead- 
ing. The basic design of the counselor's behavior should be based 
on three principles: (1) Increase the client's insight into his own 
nature and into his adjustment to the world; points of maladjust- 
ment which are clarified will challenge him to do something 
about them. (2) Arrange the situation so the client finds it easy 
to go to the counselor or actually finds himself there. And (3) 
structure the counseling situation so the client finds it easier to 
talk about his problems. 

Since degree of self-insight is so important in determining the 
progress of an interview and is in itself a worth-while goal of 
counseling, it seems important that we turn next to a discussion 
of insight and some of the factors affecting it. 


INSIGHT 


“Know thyself” is a worth-while injunction. In spite of years of 
self-acquaintance, most people do not have very clear insight into 
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their own nature and adjustment to their world. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this: First, a person may not have had much 
experience with certain aspects of his own behavior. Note how 
interested the average man is, when trying on a new suit in front 
of a three-way mirror, in stealing surreptitious glances at his 
profile; or how ignorant the typical young adolescent is of his 
attractiveness to the opposite sex. Another example, and one of 
particular interest in the field of coaching, is the client's failure 
to understand what is wrong with a particular skill he is trying 
to perfect. The cause of a hook in golf, a lisp in speech, or a slow 
reading rate cannot be obtained through introspection; an ex- 
ternal observer must provide the information. 

Second, a person’s thinking about himself tends to become 
distorted because he likes to think about his complimentary 
features and dislikes dwelling on his deficiencies. As a matter of 
fact this distaste for thinking about the unpleasant aspects of 
one's behavior or unhappy incidents in one's past often leads to 
repression, emotionalized thinking, distortions, projection, etc. 
Strangely enough, one usually has the least-correct insight and the 
most emotionalized thinking concerning the problem he is most 
interested in and most desirous of solving. 

Third, Lecky has suggested that a person’s interpretation of his 
Own behavior may become distorted because his perceptions of 
the behavior must be consistent with his own self concept (143). 


Degree of Self-Sight 

What is the evidence concerning the typical validity of self- 
insight in young adults? It is obvious that personal characteristics 
Which are easily observed and frequently measured, e.g., height 
and weight, will be most correctly known. Intangible, feeling 
Characteristics are more difficult to judge correctly, e.g., who in 
this room has the best sense of humor. Some typical experiments 
more precisely indicate the degree to which people do have self- 
Insight, Such studies, however, have had to be made of traits for 
Which psychologists had adequate measures. In one study, stu- 
dents were asked to rate how intelligent they were in comparison 
With other college students (236). Only 40 percent placed them- 
Selves within the correct fifth of the group in which they actually 
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belonged! In another study, students’ estimate of how many 
words they knew correlated only .50 with their actual test scores, 
i.e., these students could estimate their own scores only 14 percent 
better than a blindfolded man could by pulling numbers out of 
a hat (14). Other studies of ability, English usage, and vocational 
interests show similar results (10, 60). 

The details of one other study not only show the lack of self- 
insight but also the need for using several different measures 
when evaluating the outcomes of counseling (189). In this study, 
Powell obtained three types of adjustment measures on 144 girls 

' living in a dormitory, i.e., self-rating (BIN and FeS scales on the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory), ratings by the dormitory corri- 
dor counselors (one to each eighteen girls) on a carefully worked 
out scale of adjustment, and peer ratings on each corridor (Soci- 
ometry and Guess Who tests). Correlations were worked out be- 
tween the self-ratings and the other ratings on each corridor. The 
median correlation between self-rating measures and the ratings 
by peers or counselors was only .10! 

This lack of self-insight can be shown dramatically by taking 
the individuals on each corridor who scored as “best adjusted” 
and as “worst adjusted" on each test and seeing what their typical 
ratings were on the other tests. That is, these extreme individuals, 
if anyone, should be able to sense their probable status. These 
results are shown in Chart 4, which was constructed as follows. 
The eight girls who stood at the top of their corridors on the 
BIN test were taken as a group and their median rank on the 
four other tests was computed, i.e., 8.7; similarly the eight girls 
who were at the bottom of their corridors on the BIN test were 
taken as a group and their median rank on the other four tests 
was computed, i.e., 11.2. The best and poorest girls on each of the 
other tests were also taken as small groups and their median rank 
on the remaining tests was computed and plotted in a similar 
manner. It is evident that the greater the difference in the median 
ratings on a vertical line, the more valid that test is. It will be 
seen that even though one knows that a girl thinks very highly 
or very poorly about herself (FeS or BIN), he can scarcely guess 
what her rating will be when rated by a counselor or peer. Or 
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conversely, knowing how other people rate a student's adjust- 
ment, one has difficulty knowing how well adjusted the student 
feels. Several other studies, carried on with elementary-school 
children, however, show similar findings (5, 28). 

In analyzing self-insight, we are interested not only in its gen- 
eral correctness but also in any constant errors which may exist 
in such estimates. As might be expected, people tend to overesti- 
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CHART 4. Median Ranking on the Four Other Tests of the 

Eight Individuals Who Scored First or Best and the Eight 

Individuals Who Scored Eighteenth or Lowest on Each Test 

(adapted from 189). 

Mate their status on good traits and to underestimate their status 
9n bad ones. For instance, when all the seniors in two high schools 
Were asked anonymously to rate in which fifth they felt they were 
11 comparison to the rest of the seniors in their class on each of 
ten traits found important in job success, it was found that only 
2 percent rated themselves as being in the bottom 40 percent for 
à Biven trait (95). Little wonder that a booklet describing these 
"portant variables in job success had small effect on its readers 
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in these schools! Other studies show that the average student 
does not overestimate quite this much on other traits, but there 
is a definite tendency to overestimate. For instance, when junior 
and senior students in four high schools were asked to rate in 
which fifth in comparison to their classmates they were on ninety 
different traits, only 11 percent on the average placed themselves 
in the bottom fifth (297). 

These tendencies in rating are not constant for each variable, 
however. For instance, Wright found that only 1: percent felt 
they were in the bottom fifth in honesty while 59 percent felt 
they were as honest as the top fifth of their classmates. On the 
other hand, 32 percent felt they were in the bottom fifth in ability 
"to speak up in class" and go percent felt they were in the top 
fifth in this trait; this represents both overrating and underrating. 
In some instances there may even be underrating at the top end, 
e.g. only 15 percent felt they were in the top fifth in ability to 
entertain at parties. 

It has also been found that students are more accurate in esti- 
mating their standing for a large area than in judging their place 
for subareas. For instance, in a study of 3818 college students in 
58 colleges, Ryans found that "students' knowledge regarding 
their own ability seems to be very general; they know their ap- 
proximate standing in English in general but possess very little 
knowledge of their specific weaknesses within that field" (221). 
He found also that students tend to estimate their standing in 
"general culture" primarily on the basis of their knowledge of 
literature and fine arts rather than upon the broad understanding 
of a cultured person. This problem of awareness of specific ele- 
ments becomes particularly important in the diagnosis of skill 
disabilities. Whereas the student may be aware that he is a poor 


reader, speaker, or writer, he will have little diagnostic insight 
into the causes. 


Degree of World Insight 


In any problem of adjustment a person not only has the task 
of seeing himself clearly but also of knowing what the world is 
like to which he has to adjust. While there is much in the world 
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that one cannot hope to get around to knowing, it seems reason- 
able to expect that individuals will be oriented in their own 
locality and for their chosen occupation. Not much research has 
been done in this area and it is obvious that more should be, but 
the following studies and anecdotes will illustrate the point. 

One would normally expect an individual approaching adult- 
hood to be oriented as to the direction of nearby but out-of- 
Sight places when standing in a familiar location. However, 
Studies by Lord and Roe indicate that this may be far from true 
(151, 212). For instance, junior high school students asked to 
point out the direction of such familiar objects as the State 
House, the State Fair Grounds, etc., all of which were within a mile 
of their schoolroom, made an average error of 56 degrees; their 
average error in locating cities was 75 degrees (an average error 
of go degees would represent complete disorientation). Strangely 
enough these Ohio pupils were more accurate in pointing out the 
direction of San Francisco than for practically any nearby loca- 
tion, probably because they had memorized it as in the west 
rather than because they actually were so oriented. When asked 
to estimate the time it would take to walk between two well- 
known points (one mile apart), only go percent could be con- 
Sidered correct even with liberal grading; the answers ranged from 
four minutes to one day, and 13 percent said it would take over 
ninety minutes. 

In the field of work, students also show great lack of knowledge. 
While one might not expect them to know much about the thou- 
Sands of types of jobs available, one might expect them to have a 
reasonably correct estimate as to the nature of work which they 
have chosen for their life occupation (259, 263). However, studies 
Show that high school and college students often overestimate the 
average income obtained in their chosen occupation by 100 per- 
Cent or more. Other studies show a sizable group of students who 
believe that the average person going into business makes from 
15 to 38 percent on his investment each year. Finally, students 
Usually overestimate the average life of a business establishment 
and are shocked to hear that one business in four folds up each 
year. 
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Nor are adults too well oriented. A Gallup poll showed that 
the average person thought the income tax on $10,000 income 
was only about half of what it actually was and only about a third 
of what it was on a $50,000 income. A later poll showed that only 
about half of adults are able to locate the nine most populous 
states on a map when they are named. Nor do adults know the 
proportion of each incoming dollar that goes to the boss of the 
business. A poll of 1000 Los Angeles residents showed that more 
than half thought the employers must get around 5o cents out of 
every incoming dollar. Almost a third thought they got upward 
of 75 cents. Barely one tenth of them were reasonably close to the 
nationwide average of ду; cents out of every dollar (according to 
the Department of Commerce).? 


Causes of Poor Social Insight 


Ignorance is not the only cause of inadequate knowledge about 
the world. One's notions as to the social status of an occupation 
is another factor determining adjustment. Which jobs are thought 
best differ with each stage of childhood, and in some individuals 
immature values may persist to affect the choice of school or 
college majors. Jobs thought best also differ from one culture to 
another, e.g., Russia and the United States (65); one should know 
the pattern in his own culture if he is to adjust to the world as 
people think of it. It should also be recognized that such culture 
patterns may lead to a distorted selection of occupations (285). 
Thus 60 percent hope to enter professions which now employ 
only about 6 percent of the populace. The social glorification of 
certain occupations not only leads many individuals to make poor 
or even impossible vocational choices, but there is evidence today 
that many socially valued, white-collar jobs do not pay as much, 
do not result in as much personal happiness, nor do as much 
social good as some presently looked-down-upon, blue-collar jobs. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that one’s notion of the world 
is often affected by a projection of one’s own desires. The easiest 
way to illustrate this point is to describe a simple experiment 


з Gallup Poll, Columbus Citizen, January 24, 1946, and April 17, 1948; 
Time, August 26, 1946, p. 81. 
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carried on in the fifth and sixth grades of one school (208). Both 
the children and their parents were asked to fill out independ- 
ently a questionnaire which asked what their child (or the child 
himself) did, what they thought the average child in that grade 
did, and what would be ideal for the child in that grade to do. 
The items in the questionnaire represented typical points of con- 
flict between parent and child, e.g., allowance, bedtime, etc. The 
parents and children were in good agreement as to what was done 
within their own family, but disagreed as to what was typical or 
ideal in their town. As might be expected, hopes often affected 
their estimates of social conditions, e.g., the average allowance 
actually given was 5o cents, but the children thought the average 
for other children was 75 cents and thought the ideal should be 
89 cents; the average bedtime was 9:30, but the children thought 
the average for others was 9:45 and thought the ideal should be 
10:00. But even more astonishing was the range of estimates given 
by both parents and children as to what they thought the average 
child in that grade did. For instance, some parents and children 
thought the average allowance per week was $2 and some thought 
it was no allowance at all; some thought the average bedtime was 
11:00, but others thought it to be 8:00. As a matter of fact, the 
relationship between their own behavior and their estimate of the 
average behavior of others suggested that they were thinking of 
the world in a way to justify their own behavior. 


A First Goal of Counseling Is Self and Social Insight 


The above evidence is probably sufficient to indicate that what 
а person thinks of himself and his world is often not identical 
with the true situation. Furthermore, he usually has little insight 
Into how these erroneous concepts, especially concerning himself, 
Cause distortions in perceiving and adjusting to everyday situa- 
tions. For these reasons, many writers in the field of guidance 
have urged that the first goal of counseling is to help the client 
to obtain and accept new insights concerning himself and his 
€hvironment (221, 278). 

Such a goal suggests several necessary characteristics for coun- 
seling. In the first place, the client must be provided with 
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optimum conditions for thinking through his problem, е5. ас- 
ceptance, privacy, and time. Under these conditions, a client can 
often gain many new insights through his own efforts. The coun- 
selor may also need to contribute suitable suggestions. This is 
especially true in situations where the client is unfamiliar with 
the characteristics of some social or vocational situation, or is 
unable to diagnose his difficulty through introspection because 
it is a skill disability or because it contains repressed materials. 

The manner and feasibility of the counselor thus helping is 
affected by the adequacy of the information available to him. It 
is true that the counselor has the benefit of observation and test 
data as well as what the client has described, but he must not 
assume that these bases allow him to be entirely correct. The 
information he obtains is at best quite sketchy, tests and observa- 
tions are more easily made in some areas than in others, and his 
interpretations are often affected by his own stereotypes in think- 
ing. An anecdote from the field of medicine shows how often 
experts are wrong in diagnosis. It has been reported that Dr. 
Charles Mayo once boasted that the Mayo Clinic had attained 
a record of 5o percent correct diagnoses; this same article goes on 
to suggest that the average practitioner is probably right in only 
one case out of five in the snap diagnoses that are constantly 
necessary in medical practice (108). Counselors have as complex 
problems, if not more so; the great probability of incorrect in- 
sight on their own part should make them pause in any tendency 
they may have, after listening briefly, to define the problem and 
suggest "correct" solutions. Furthermore, a counselor should real- 
ize that if he and the client do have different pictures in mind, 
although talking about the same person, they may fail to appre- 
ciate or understand what the other is talking about and may even 
come into conflict in the conference. 

Three solutions are possible to this problem of the fallibility 
of the counselor, and all three have been adopted by different 


counselors. The counselor can try to bluff his wa 


by appearing 
to "know it all,’ Ve а 


j he can say “who am I, being so fallible, to tell 
anybody anything,” or he can adopt a policy that two heads— 


although fallible ones—are better than one. This last viewpoint 
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seems much the most promising. It means a teamlike working 
together with a mutual appreciation of the role the other person 
can play. It means a willingness to consider the other person's 
ideas but without necessity of accepting them. 'This coóperative 
exploration of the client's problem demands particularly fine 
counseling techniques on the part of the counselor; especially so 
because the counselor can be aware of and objective about his 
own fallibility, but a client finds this difficult to believe or accept 
concerning himself. The next chapter is devoted to a discussion 
of these dynamics of adjustment which affect the manner in 
Which the client responds to what the counselor says. 


CHAPTER III 


DYNAMICS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Even though the client is motivated to deal with his problems, 
the counselor cannot be very effective if he merely states desirable 
goals, points out shortcomings, or argues logically about what 
needs to be done. What is perfectly obvious to the counselor, 
even when he clearly explains it, may have little good effect on 
the client—however intelligent he is. The point is that counseling 
is not filling out a picture, nor erasing and substituting in trouble- 
some spots; counseling, if effective, leads to a general growth or 
reorientation within the whole personality. Counseling proce- 
dures must be planned in terms of the dynamics with which this 
maturation takes place (18). Counseling is determined more by 
the psychology of adjusting than by the logic of a clear prose 
explanation. 

While it is impossible within the space permitted here to 
attempt a thorough description of the dynamics of changing ad- 
justment, it seems worth while to outline briefly some of the 
major characteristics which different writers have pointed out. 


Difficulty in Facing Vague and Poorly Verbalized Problems 


Any problem disturbing an individual is usually poorly verbal- 
ized and vague. Although an emotional problem is of great in- 
terest to the individual, the dilemma it poses is so unpleasant that 
the person tends to put it out of mind. If he faced this problem, 
he would have to acknowledge that he has some unpleasant char- 
acteristics and that some painful steps would have to be taken. 
Often personal problems contain such unpleasant elements that 
they become repressed. 
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Rather than think through this unpleasant problem, it seems 
easier to dwell on other activities, leaving only vague awareness 
of the problem itself. But everyday situations continue to act as 
irritants to the problem. This leads to more worry and repression 
—a vicious circle which only makes the situation worse. 

The first step in the solution of a personal problem is to see it 
clearly. Once seen, the individual usually can think of some adult 
Solution to the problem. Two factors which determine the ease 
With which a person can get at his problems must be taken into 
account by the counselor. These may be characterized as (a) help 
With overcoming feelings of distaste and embarrassment in facing 
his problem, especially before another person, and (b) help with 
the difficulty the client has in bringing out and interpreting data 
on his problem. It will be shown in Chapter VIII that emphasis 
9n one or the other of these factors has resulted in two different 
approaches to therapy currently much discussed, i.e., directive vs. 
Dondirective therapy. 

a. People dislike trying to talk about their problems for several 
reasons. It is difficult to describe subjective experiences. Elements 
of the problem are often morally censurable and the person hates 
to admit them even to himself. Although a person is critical and 
embarrassed enough at his own previous actions, it is more than 
doubly difficult if these actions must also be revealed to another 
Person, Experience with relatives and friends, who are usually 
quick to suggest how much better they would have done, condi- 
tions a person not to speak freely of his problems to others. Fur- 
thermore, counselors often probe for information so fast that 
they arouse feelings of caution in the client. 

How then may the atmosphere of the conference be set up so 
the client finds it easier to verbalize and face his problems? It has 

сеп suggested that the counseling relationship must include a 
Warmth and responsiveness on the part of the counselor, a per- 
Missiveness in regard to expression of feelings, and freedom from 
any type of pressure or coercion (2 13). When the client finds that 

* counselor is interested in helping him and will let him make 
the decisions, he finds it much easier to talk about his problems. 

lithe counselor rejects these attitudes of disinterest and 
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friendly acceptance for a role of debater and judge, the client not 
only is less likely to admit much about himself but also may 
develop some bad orientations. The normal give and take of even 
friendly discussion tends to identify the counselor with one side 
of the issue (usually the morally best) and the client with the 
other (usually the defense of his previous actions). This externali- 
zation of the conflict may result in arguing with the counselor 
rather than in facing the problem. Like people who only look at 
the speedometer when they see a policeman, some clients may 
feel that they have to face a problem only when the counselor 
insists. Or in casual outside encounters, the clients may look 
guilty or avoid speaking to their counselors. A final danger of too 
much urging of specific courses of action is that clients may de- 
velop habits of dependence; they come to fecl that they need a 
Jiminy Cricket for correcting their own wooden-headed Pinocchio 
behavior. 

In addition to desirable attitudes which the counselor may 
show, he may use certain devices to facilitate the recall of ideas. 
Reference was made earlier to interview arrangements which 
make for privacy, and in psychoanalytic work, particularly, atten- 
tion is given to room arrangements which reduce the client's 
awareness of the therapist. Free association or even talking about 
a topic without reservation helps to bring up material that has 
been half forgotten or repressed. The action here is something 
like that of a siphon; the recall of some ideas suggests others, and 
these still others, etc. This attitude of mind also tends to prevent 
the critical rejection of ideas as they appear. Play therapy, psycho- 
drama, and projective techniques may be used not only to in- 
crease the insight of the counselor but also to stimulate the client 
to see characteristics of his own behavior. 

b. People find it extremely hard, if not at times impossible, to 
see their problems clearly because the dynamic character of ad- 
justment itself causes difficulty. The more intense the problem, 
the greater the emotion, rationalization, projection, and repres- 
sion. The more complex the defenses, the more difficult it is for 
the client to get at his problem. Because repressed material is not 
readily available for conscious analysis and because its sympto- 
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matic manifestations, e.g, overemotional reactions to certain 
situations, dreams, etc., are beyond the client's ability to interpret, 
the counselor often has to help by interpreting behavior to the 
client. Many counselors also feel that if they succinctly state the 
Core idea or make a related suggestion on a topic which the client 
is discussing in a vague or roundabout way, they can speed up 
the process of therapy. Any such interpretations, however, must 
not be made any faster nor to a greater degree than the client is 
‘ready for. To do so will only arouse the client's defenses and so 
cause resistance. The factors which determine the degree to which 
a counselor should “lead” or state ideas ahead of what the client 
is saying will be discussed in the next chapter, but the point here 
is that some "leading" may be necessary and helpful. 

It has been pointed out that the counselor must display atti- 

tudes of disinterest and of friendly acceptance as well as being 
skillful in helping the client to discover and accept various rami- 
fications of his problem. However, a group known as nondirective 
therapists believes that a choice must be made between these 
Principles because they are in opposition. That is, they believe 
that whenever the counselor introduces an idea into a conference, 
the client may get the notion that the counselor is trying to force 
him to do somehing and so destroy the feeling of acceptance. 
Since they believe that a feeling of acceptance is of the highest 
Importance, they suggest that the counselor should refrain from 
Introducing any new ideas into the conference. 
. The psychoanalysts also believe that an acceptance attitude is 
Important, but they feel that the counselor must also interpret 
behavior to the degree the client is ready for it if the latter is 
fully and readily to gain insight into his problem. They try not 
to arouse any more resistance than necessary by their suggestions; 
furthermore, they usually build their status so high in the eyes of 
the client or get him to develop such an emotional admiration 
for the counselor that their suggestions tend to be accepted as 
quite reasonable and so arouse little resistance. 

The counselor’s attitude toward these principles of acceptance 
and necessary interpretation should be something like his attitude 
toward the principles "it's good to tell the truth” and “‘it’s good 
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not to hurt people's feelings." Both should determine behavior, 
but when a situation arises in which they conflict, e.g., a husband 
has to tell his wife how he likes her new hat, he can decide which 
principle is the more important and to what degree and so make 
an intelligent and suitable compromise. As will be seen in Chap- 
ter VIII, there are real differences between nondirective and 
other therapies; but the point here is that they are not at oppo- 
site poles on a single principle, but represent different emphases 
on two accepted principles. 


Self-Satisfaction as a Factor 


In Chapter II it was shown that many people have little insight 
into their own make-up and tend to view themselves through 
rose-colored glasses. As a result, such individuals are not apt to 
see that they need help. One girl who was being counseled was 
much distressed at her lack of friends, for which one obvious 
explanation was her dowdy, unkempt appearance. The counselor 
mentioned in passing that a Dress Clinic was going to be held on 
the campus that week; the girl stated that she was glad to hear of 
it since she knew some people in her dormitory who certainly 
needed to go to it. This same girl also illustrated the common 
tendency to project when she explained that her lack of friends 
on the campus was due to other students' being an unfriendly 
lot. While such self-satisfaction and tendency to project may in 
part be due to unconscious mechanisms for protecting one's ego 
feelings and in part due to ignorance, they certainly affect a 
client's behavior in conference. 

There is also a tendency to maintain present habits and pat- 
terns of living even though a person may be conscious that some 
other way might be better. For instance, a person with a slice in 
golf hates to go through the difficulties of learning a new stroke. 
A person may realize that his haphazard use of time is inefficient, 
but he hates to start a new schedule which means getting up 
earlier and working at regular hours. Having realized that pos- 
sible new ways are better and having even decided to do some- 
thing about it, the client faces his own inertia, or resistance, to 
changing from his present comfortable methods. 
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As children grow up their attitudes and orientation to the 
world go through various stages, e.g., toward their parents, to- 
ward the opposite sex, etc. These attitude changes affect counsel- 
ing, first, because young clients only vaguely sense what these 
later stages are and usually feel that they are not too important. 
Thus the typical high school sophomore considers his range of 
adolescent activities of great importance. He considers adult 
attempts to get him to act "more mature" as old-fashioned med- 
dling, and anyway he is as tall and strong, and therefore as adult, 
as they. What may be obvious immaturity to an adult is seen as 
the latest, up-to-the-minute stuff by the adolescent. Growth will 
come not through harping or urging but through experiences 
Which help the individual see the need for changed viewpoints 
and attitudes. 

"These genetic attitude changes affect counseling, secondly, be- 
Cause many patterns of behavior are retained from earlier stages. 
While this particular way of acting may be quite inconsistent 
With his usual behavior, the person is typically unconscious of it. 
For instance, supposedly mature college students may constantly 
phone home for advice in making decisions or may retain childish 
mannerisms such as sulking, temper tantrums, or childish forms 
ОЁ speech. Unless the client becomes aware of these inconsisten- 
Cies, he is not apt to see the need for changes which may seem 
to others obviously needed. 

In brief, then, overestimation of ability, the inertia of com- 
fortable habits, a too-vague awareness of adult levels of develop- 
Ment, and the unconscious persistence of immature modes of 
behaving all conspire to make change in behavior more difficult. 


The Effect of Concepts on Adjustment 


Lecky has suggested that because each individual has a well- 
Organized concept of himself (whether valid or not), he behaves 
n a manner consistent with that self-concept (143). He finds, for 
Instance, that individuals in answering items on a personality 
Inventory which logically have no connection with each other 
Will nevertheless answer them in a consistent manner, e.g., a per- 
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son with marked inferiority feelings will answer each question in 
light of this self-concept. 

It was shown in Chapter II that people do not always have 
correct notions of their exact abilities and make-up, and that a 
major goal of guidance is the development of correct self-insight. 
Lecky's notion of self-consistency suggests that this cannot be 
done simply by providing piecemeal information, i.e., results on 
different tests. The person's organized notion of himself will 
resist any evidence that disagrees with it. To change a person's 
notion of one aspect of his behavior will necessitate a reorienta- 
tion of his entire thinking about himself. An item of information 
such as a low intelligence test score will be resisted not only be- 
cause it is unpleasant to admit but because it necessitates a com- 
plete reorientation of the person's thinking about himself. 

On the other hand, when inconsistencies do occur in the self- 
concept due to the different time origin of beliefs and attitudes, 
Lecky has suggested that this drive toward self-consistency can 
be used to cause the abandonment of the more childish ideas. 
For instance, if a sophomore student realizes that his frequent 
trips home represent a continuation of dependence on his par- 
ents, he will seek to cut these down in light of his other feelings 
of manly capability. 

Other writers have pointed out that concepts of things other 
than the self also affect adjustment. These workers, generally 
known as semanticists, have found that people tend to adjust to 
the label for things rather than to the actual situation (128, 140; 
144). This has been dramatically illustrated in two recent books 
and movies, і.е., Laura Hobson's Gentlemen's Agreement and 
W. A. White's Lost Boundaries, which show the effect of the sud- 
den introduction of a race label on people's adjustment to an- 
other person. 

Since our language has an "either-or" characteristic, e.g. 4 
thing is either a success or not a success, an act is labeled one way 
or the other. Furthermore, since people usually have very high 
goals or ideals, they are more apt to label their behavior as not 
a success than to label it a success. As a result, many people con- 
stantly search for a will-of-the-wisp "success" or "happiness" but 
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constantly interpret their quite normal behavior as inadequate. 

Another illustration of adjusting to labels is the tendency in 
perceiving something to categorize or Jabel it. For instance, ob- 
serve how people behave when someone starts to draw a nonsense 
figure on a blackboard; their whole orientation consists pretty 
much in trying to figure out as early as possible "what's he draw- 
ing?" The effect of labels on attitudes is also shown by a study 
in which people were given sixteen different statements to react 
to. Four weeks later these same statements were presented again, 
but this time a political label was attached to each one. It was 
found that the presence of stereotyped words like fascism, radical- 
ism, and communism caused an increase in negative reaction to 
the statements with which they were associated (164). 

Psychologists have also shown that memories tend to become 
exaggerated to fit their labels, e.g., when seen again, the hill near 
one’s boyhood home seems less steep and the buildings less tall 
than remembered. The net result is that past frustrations loom 
larger and are differently remembered than they were in the 
beginning. 

In brief, concepts of the self, of important goals, and of cate- 
Bories of persons and situations affect client behavior by deter- 
mining that he will behave in a manner exaggerated to fit these 
Concepts and that he will resist forces trying to change him if they 
disagree with these organized concepts. 


Growth Forces Within the Individual 


Some writers in the field of counseling have held that creative 
and integrative forces exist within the individual which, when 
Biven an atmosphere free from censure and coercion, lead to his 
obtaining better insight into his experiences and to his selecting 
better means of adjustment; the function of the counselor then 
15 to provide an atmosphere wherein these forces are freed to 
Work. It must be stated that many other psychologists do not 
agree with this view since it does not accord with traditional 
Modes of thinking in psychology and there is little if any experi- 
mental evidence as to its existence. Nonetheless, it seems worth 
While to present this view since it is fundamental to one school 
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of therapy to be discussed later and the idea is certainly worthy 
of further experimental investigation. 

This idea of growth forces is effectively described in the fol- 
lowing quotation. ". .. in most if not all individuals there exist 
growth forces, tendencies toward selfactualization, which may 
act as the sole motivation for therapy . . . under suitable psycho- 
logical conditions these forces bring about emotional release in 
those areas and at those rates which are most beneficial to the 
individual. These forces drive the individual to explore his own 
attitudes and his relationship to reality, and to explore these 
areas effectively . . . the individual is capable of exploring his 
attitudes and feelings, including those which have been denied 
to consciousness at a rate which does not cause panic, and to the 
depth required for comfortable adjustment. The individual is 
capable of discovering and perceiving, truly and spontaneously, 
the interrelationships between his own attitudes, and the rela- 
tionship of himself to reality. The individual has the capacity and 
the strength to devise, quite unguided, the steps which will lead 
him to a more mature and more comfortable relationship to his 
reality" (215, p. 418). 

If these growth forces are accepted as factors determining ad- 
justment, the counselor should so structure the counseling situ- 
ation that these forces may act. It is not entirely clear as yet what 
the best conditions are, but the nondirective therapists feel that 
the major tenet is giving the client complete freedom to control 
the course of the interview. It seems to the writer, and also others 
(78, 267), that simple assistance from the counselor of the tenta- 
tive-analysis type (see next chapter), when given in an atmosphere 
of acceptance of the client and with good rapport, should also 
be helpful in forwarding such growth. Furthermore, Thorne has 
suggested that occasionally the counselor must provide enough 
palliative treatment to reduce the severity of a pathological con- 
dition, i.e., the client is at his “wits end," so that the curative 
powers within him may work effectively (265). Obviously re- 
search is needed to determine the presence and nature of these 
growth forces and the best conditions for their operation. 
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Skill Learning Differs from Working Out Adjustment Problems 


Frequently a client will ask a counselor for assistance in reme- 
dying or improving some skill, e.g., speaking ability, golfing skill, 
reading ability, or handwriting. If psychologists only knew what 
to teach, there might also be attempts to develop better skills of 
meeting frustrating situations. What are the peculiarities of skill 
learning, then, which will affect the manner in which counseling 
should take place? 

The fundamental difference between counseling with skills and 
With adjustment problems lies in the fact that, having decided 
to do something about a poor skill, the client can't, through any 
introspective approach, find the nature of his difficulty nor de- 
cide what should be done. As a matter of fact, even reading an 
excellent book on such a topic as how to play golf can have little 
effect because the reader won't know which parts apply to him 
and won't know how to translate information into a smooth 
Skill. It is necessary to have a coach who can observe what is 
needed and make suggestions to fit the client's progress. 

To put it another way, when the goal of counseling is the clari- 
fication of a client's thinking, he holds all of the cards and the 
Бате is played within his mind; the counselor can kibitz only 
to the extent that the client informs him as to what is going on. 
But in skill counseling, to continue the metaphor, the client can 
know what the cards are and often what the game is about only 
through information supplied to him by the counselor. It is true 
that the client has to learn the skill, but the counselor must take 
responsibility for diagnosing and explaining what is needed. 

Most skill counseling deals with the remediation of deficient 
Skills, e.g., slow reading rate, a lisp, illegible handwriting, etc. In 
these instances, the client realizes from observing other people 
that his own skill is deficient and can know something as to the 
€nd goal. In a later chapter some attention will be given to the 
Nature and teaching of higher-level skills—skills, devised from 
Tesearch studies, which are far more efficient than those of the 
most proficient of present-day, self-taught persons. It should be 
Pointed out here, however, that it is very difficult to explain the 
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nature of these skills to a client because he has not had actual 
examples of the skill to observe. On the other hand, putting these 
higher-level skills across arouses none of the guilt feelings that 
admitting the need for remediation does. 


Leading and Division of Responsibility in Counseling 


'The counselor must keep track of what is going on in the con- 
ference and adapt his procedures accordingly. The preceding 
chapter pointed out the importance of client motivation, self- 
insight, conference arrangements, and counselor behavior. This 
chapter has pointed out the importance of additional factors 
within the client: difficulty in clarifying problems, feelings of 
self-satisfaction, distortions introduced by the self-concept and 
the categorization of behavior, tendencies toward self-adjustment 
and growth, and the difference between growth in personal ad- 
justment and in skills. It is obvious that the counselor must be 
sensitive to many variables in planning his procedures. 

Furthermore, it has been shown that counseling is not simply 
filling in or repairing bad spots in a personality; counseling 
brings about a reorganization of the whole personality structure. 
Improvement in adjustment represents a progression of organ- 
ized behavior patterns characterized each time by better orienta- 
tion and effectiveness. As a result a counselor cannot determine 
what to do second until the effects of what was done first can be 
observed. Or to state this point of view in terms of the interaction 
of persons, counselors should not expect that a specific stimulus 
on their part will produce a specific response in each client much 
as one cog turning will move other cogs in a specifically pre- 
dictable manner. A better analogy is to consider the client as 4 
dynamic system; any stimulus will affect the whole personality 
and the response will be determined by the dynamics of that 
personality. Following such stimulation the personality assumes 
a new integrated organization somewhat more effective than the 
previous organization; next counseling procedures should ђе 
devised in light of this new personality structure. This proces 
can be illustrated by the manner in which one's golf stroke is 
affected by coaching. A suggestion to keep the left arm stiffer 
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modifies the whole stroke and subsequent suggestions have to be 
made to correct new difficulties that arise as a result of this new 
organization. 

The important question, then, is what relation must the con- 
tent of the counselors remarks have to the client's present aware- 
ness of the situation to bring about the greatest maturation or 
insight or gain in skill in the client? Should the counselor con- 
Sistently state reality as he sees it so that "correct" answers are 
available for the client to learn? Or, at the other extreme, should 
he use only those ideas already expressed by the client, so that 
the latter feels complete responsibility for whatever steps are 
taken and will not spend any energy resisting attempts to alter 
his behavior? Or, as a midway view, should the counselor state 
those ideas which he feels the client is eager and ready for, i.e., 
can easily understand and accept, because he knows that the 
client expects him as a teammate to help with advancing the 
client's thinking? And within this team arrangement, who shall 
be responsible for making decisions? Should the counselor be 
the one to determine what action will be adopted after joint dis- 
Cussion or should this responsibility lie with the client? While 
cordial and accepting relations may exist between teammates, 
One has to be the captain. 

These issues in counseling have been labeled problems in 
“leading” and in “division of responsibility.” Many factors enter 
into determining which of these views works the best. Further- 
More these problems have general import for all of education. 
In fact, an illustration from the field of reading instruction will 
help develop these points. Should selected but worth-while classics 
be taught in each grade, or should the teacher let the children 
Tead what they will if they will, or should interesting material 
Just above the child’s reading level be provided even though this 
might mean the use of comic books? Research has shown that 
the best results are obtained if the stimulus material is relevant 
toa pupil’s needs and interests, is within his ability to under- 
Stand, but is sufficiently ahead of his present status to stimulate 
learning, The term “reading ladder” has been used to designate 
this idea: the material should not represent the top of the ladder 
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nor the rung the pupil is on but should represent the next step; 
after sufficient experience at this level, the pupil grows in skill 
and maturity of interest until he is ready for the next higher 
level. Students expect the teacher not only to provide relevant 
reading materials but also to suggest worth-while activities and 
steps so they can more quickly reach their goals. But as every 
teacher knows, students reserve the right to accept or reject these 
suggestions and to resist any coercion. 

Because the word "leading" has several meanings, it is impor- 
tant that the precise meaning in counseling be understood. For 
instance, some people might think it means pulling someone in 
the direction the leader wants, as in leading a horse, but this 
concept is incorrect when applied to counseling. The correct 
meaning is illustrated by how forward passes are thrown in foot- 
ball. 'The ball must be thrown toward a spot in front of the pass 
receiver running across the field so that the two lines of flight 
cross at the same moment. The ball should not be aimed at the 
goal line far down the field since the receiver cannot get there 
to receive the ball, nor should it be aimed directly at the receiver 
since he will have left the spot by the time the ball gets there. 
The latter two types of passing are not only hard to catch but the 
receiver also resents being forced to change the trend of his be- 
havior to conform to the pattern set up by the passer. Leading 
in counseling, then, means a teamlike working together in which 
the counselor's remarks seem to the client to state the next point 
he is ready to accept. The concept of a "counseling ladder" can 
be used here; the counselor's next remark represents a next rung 
in thinking which he feels the client is heading toward and is 
ready to accept. If the client is interested at the moment in a 
particular angle or approach to his problem, greater success will 
be obtained by assisting with the development of his approach 
than by trying to force him to accept another approach. Growth 
comes as a series of successive insights or skills which gradually 
approach improved adjustment. 

It is obvious that the amount of lead used by a passer or coun- 
selor must vary from situation to situation. In passing the ball, 
factors such as tacklers and wind must be taken into account. In , 
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counseling, the degree to which the problem is emotionally in- 
volved, the client's degree of insight, and his motivation for 
solving his problem must all be taken into consideration. Thus 
in a highly emotional problem extreme care should be taken not 
to lead too much; to do so will state a point which the client 
cannot understand or accept, and it may, therefore, arouse resist- 
ance. But when a client wants to solve a skill problem, the coach 
has to make suggestions beyond the client's present level of 
insight. With a specific request for information on some topic of 
interest to the client, the answer may well include material far 
beyond the client's present status. Refinements in counseling 
techniques based on this concept of leading are discussed in the 
next chapter. У 

The problem of division of responsibility in counseling can 
also be explained by continuing the analogy of football passing. 
It is obvious that both players must do the best they can to con- 
tribute toward the purpose of the game, but within this frame- 
Work one person has to be primarily responsible for completing 
the play. The passer cannot throw the ball to where he thinks the 
receiver should be in spite of what is going on down the field. 
He has to estimate what the receiver intends and will be able to 
do, and pass accordingly; it is then up to the receiver to do the 
best he can. In division of responsibility in counseling it is evi- 
dent that a master-servant relationship is not intended for either 
Counselor or client, but rather a teamlike arrangement in which 
both work toward a common purpose with mutual respect. And 
Within this teamlike arrangement the client feels responsible for 
determining what should be done with the counselor's remarks 
9nce he has spoken. While an optimum situation in counseling 
Ог in football usually provides a “do or die" motivation to win 
the Bame, even with a somewhat indifferent client or pass receiver 
9ne has to assume that it is the other person's responsibility once 
the ball is in play. Further details of this problem of division of 
responsibility are also discussed later. 

This chapter has brought out the fact that counseling must be 
Carried on in light of dynamic factors within the client, that the 
Concept of a “counseling ladder" most effectively indicates the 
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degree of leading which counselor's remarks should have, and 
finally that a teamlike division of responsibility with the client 
making final decisions is best. The stage is now set to discuss more 
precisely what specific counseling procedures there are and when 
best to use them—the subject matter of the next three chapters. 


PART TWO 


Counseling Techniques 


> - 


CHAPTER IV 


DIMENSIONS AND TECHNIQUES IN 
COUNSELING 


Manacinc the conference situation so a client benefits optimally 
from counseling is exceedingly complex. The earlier chapters 
have pointed out certain factors, other than counseling proce- 
dures, which affect the interaction of client and counselor, i.e., 
the conference pattern (Chapter I) the client's motivation and 
Insight (Chapter II) the interview situation and the counselor's 
manner (Chapter II), and processes of growth within the client 
(Chapter III. This general picture of the conference situation 
Provides an orientation for discussing specific counseling pro- 
cedures, 

In this chapter some general principles which determine coun- 
Seling procedures are presented as well as an explanation of 
terminology commonly used in describing counseling methods. 
Chapters V and VI will present evidence concerning the general 
effectiveness of these techniques. Since the nature of a client's 
Problem is also a factor in determining which counseling tech- 
Niques are optimum, Chapters VII through X will discuss dif- 
ferences in helping a client solve adjustment problems, improve 
his skill, and attain increased maturity. The effect of counseling 
theory on the use of counseling techniques will also be discussed 
at that time, 5 

Consideration has to be given to all of these factors in working 
9Ptimally with a client. Furthermore, these factors should not be 
Teacted to separately nor merely summated, but rather should 

€ reacted to as factors in complex and dynamic interaction. Each 
7 
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counseling situation has to be treated as a whole. Mathewson sug- 
gests that the counseling situation should be considered as a 
“feld” of dynamic factors to be appraised at each moment of 
counseling action (161). 


BASIC ORIENTATIONS IN COUNSELING 


The counselor in framing his remarks gives consideration to 
certain basic orientations toward the client. These orientations, 
to be discussed in this chapter, include acceptance of the client, 
dealing with the core of the client's remarks, division of respon- 
sibility, and amount of leading. Since each orientation can be 
varied in certain definite ways, these orientations represent “di- 
mensions” of the counseling process which are useful in describ- 
ing differences in counseling approach (31; 290, pp. 120-1 29). For 
instance, it can be shown that ineffective counseling usually rep- 
resents one or another dimensional pattern which is universally 
condemned by all systems of counseling. It can also be shown that 
various instances of effective counseling do not necessarily pro- 
vide the same pattern among these dimensions. Differences in 
theories of counseling, problems and characteristics of client and 
counselor, result in different patterns. The counselor needs to 
be clearly aware of the nature of these dimensions and of their 


subdivisions if he is to analyze and refine his own counseling 
methods. 


1. Acceptance of the Client 


The last chapter dealt at length with the client's need for feel- 
ing that the conference situation represents a place where he can 
at last face his problems without danger of outside censure. All 
systems of counseling agree that the counselor should show that 
he accepts the client as a worthy individual whose problems merit 
attention. Furthermore, this should represent a warm, friendly 
interest in the client rather than an appearance of dutiful attend- 
ing. The counselor should so frame his remarks that this accept 
ance attitude is evident. 


While counselors agree that this attitude is important, they 
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differ in four ways in the manner in which they believe that this 
attitude should be displayed and used. 

a. In the first place, counselors differ in the emphasis which 
they place upon the importance of an acceptance attitude in 
comparison to the other three orientations mentioned above. 
Some counselors feel that while an acceptance attitude must be 
maintained, other dimensions must also be considered and some 
of these are much more important. Other counselors, i.e., the 
Nondirective therapists, feel that an acceptance attitude is of 
paramount importance among the dimensions of counseling (21; 
290, pp. 129-135). Within this latter group, some feel that the 
counselor should go so far as to arrange the other dimensions 
simply to enhance this feeling of acceptance (213). 

b. While all counselors reject the extreme of "coldness" in 
manner, they differ in the relative degree of acceptance or warmth 
Which they feel is optimum for the counseling relationship. Some 
feel that the warmth in relationship should be limited to an 
interested friendliness (242); others feel that permitting or even 
aiding the client to develop a strong emotional relationship with 
the counselor not only indicates acceptance but also permits the 
Counselor to obtain easier acceptance of some of his suggestions. 
Since differences in point of view on these first two uses of accept- 
ance have grown out of theoretical differences in the treatment 
of personal adjustment problems, they are discussed more fully 
In Chapter VIII. 

с. Some counselors try to use the withdrawal of acceptance 
(really a form of rejection) from time to time in the conference 
as à motivating device, 1.е., much as parents and peers often say, 
"I won't like [or love] you if you do that." Such a counseling 
technique is rarely if ever effective since clients normally do not 
Consider the loss of a counselor's friendship as very important, 
nd this technique makes clients feel insecure in bringing out 
their problems for fear of censure. Sometimes counselors unin- 
tentionally use this device, but it still makes the client feel re- 
Jected. For instance, a counselor may intend only to disagree with 
an idea which the client has presented, but the client may feel 
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that he is being rejected as well if the counselor is brusque or 
impatient in manner. Or a counselor may start out to be the 
devil's advocate (or more usually “society’s advocate") as a simple 
means of clarifying various issues in the problem through dis- 
cussion, but unless he is very careful the client may end up feeling 
that the counselor is a debating antagonist or worse. 

d. The final manner in which variation in acceptance attitude 
is used as a counseling technique is through increasing acceptance 
from time to time as a rewarding technique, i.e., the opposite of 
(c) above. Thus the counselor at all times accepts the individual 
and his problems as worth while, but knowing the desire of all 
people to be well liked, he manifests a particularly warm and 
friendly attitude toward the client as a reward whenever the 
latter shows certain tendencies which the counselor thinks are 
desirable. In this instance, the counselor is using his attitude 
toward the client as a definite counseling technique, one that 
can be turned on and off like a faucet. However, there has been 
little if any research on the feasibility of such an approach. W hile 
the use of rewards is generally effective in promoting learning, 
does this constant shifting in warmth make the client feel inse- 
cure, and will the absence of reward ever be taken by the client 
as a form of rejection? 

In brief, all counselors agree that the client should feel accepted 
as a worth-while individual with real problems. Further they 
agree that rejection should not be used as a source of motivation. 
"They tend to disagree, however, as to what importance acceptance 
has among the dimensions of the counseling process, what degree 
of acceptance is optimum, and whether increased acceptance can 


be used from time to time as a rewarding device. Further research 
is needed upon these points. 


2. Dealing with the Core of the Client's Remarks 
It is obvious that the counselor should speak to the point that 
most interests the client rather than to any other, but in the 


rapid exchange of conference talk this takes great sensitiveness 
and skill. Part of the difficulty arises out of the vague and inar- 
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ticulate way in which clients approach their problems, often 
resulting in their referring in one speech to several aspects of a 
problem or even to several problems. If the counselor is not care- 
ful, he may take up some lesser aspect in the client's remarks. 
Especially misleading is the "dinner-table" technique of using 
the last phrase or idea stated by the client as a cue for the coun- 
selor's next response. Note in the following example how missing 
the core idea results in the client's talking much less and finally 
(C-2) in the counselor having to introduce a new topic. 


S3. Sure, it's swell to have parents who are interested in your doing 
well, if they coóperate with you. It's just like, some people think 
you ought to be geniuses, but they don’t... . Just like I was 
reading last night, and I told mother that intelligence is heredi- 
tary. I said, “I don't think you should harp on me so much, what 
I'm doing. You didn't give me anything.” (Laugh.) They jump 
on me a lot worse than ever, because it was winter time. Then 
I needed . . . I find consolation in the fact that I needed seven 
books, and I only got two. And I imagine that if you are sup- 
posed to get good grades in college, you have to have your books. 


(Pause.) 
Ga. Do you have all of your books this quarter? 


За. Oh, yes, I’ve got them all. (Pause.) 
Cc. Last week you mentioned that . . . 


The counselor may also have difficulty if he orients his remarks 
Primarily about his own processes of diagnosis and thinking. 
When a counselor’s remarks follow the pattern of his own stereo- 
types in thinking, he may miss bringing out the unique nuances 
of the client's problem. Difficulty occurs particularly when the 
Counselor takes a “police detective" approach to a problem, e.g., 
he asks specific questions in order to uncover clues which will 
Solve the problem. In such instances, the client becomes quite 
Tesentful if he doesn’t see why the questions are being asked or 
if he feels that the questions are probing or forcing him into a 
Corner. The following excerpt from a third interview in a series 
illustrates this point. Note that the counselor’s quite specific ques- 
tions are oriented about his pattern of diagnostic thinking and 
that the client must be pretty much mystified at first as to their 
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purpose. Later on when the client realizes what the counselor is 
up to, he states (S-26) the summary point as the counselor's and 
not as his own. 


Ca. How are those headaches? You still get them? 

Sa. Istill get them sometimes. I have a lot of studying to do and I 
just have to keep right on with it. 

С.а. Mmhm. What's your idea about that? How do you think they 
came up? 

S-2. Idon't know. 

C-3. Did you have them in high school? 

S-3. No, I can’t remember... can’t seem to remember having them in 
high school a couple of years ago. (Pause.) 

С-4. Did you notice them when you first came to college? 

5-4. Yes. 

C-5. The very first quarter? 

S-5. On the very first quarter? 

C-6. The very first day of the first quarter? 

5-6. Oh, I don't know back like that, but whenever I get to study. 

C-7. Is there anything else that you wanted to do in that time? 


(The interview continues in this manner for a couple of pages of 


typescript when the following unsuccessful attempt to develop the 
client’s insight occurs.) 
C-25. Does it begin to have any meaning to you, all these different 


points that we're bringing up? Do you begin to see something? 

S-25. Yes, vaguely. и 

C-26. Vaguely. Can you verbalize it, can you say what it is? 

5-26. Well, you're trying to tell me that it... 

C-27. I'm (laugh) not trying to tell you anything. 

S-27. ...just trying to point out rather that it's a way of getting away 
from something that I don't like? 

С-28. Mmhm. 


(The conference ends soon after this.) 


Once the counselor has determined what the core idea of the 
client's remark is, he may need to decide further whether the 
subject matter referred to or the client's feeling toward it is the 
more important. Some writers have urged that feeling content is 
always the more important; others have felt that there is little if 
any difference between the feeling and topical content of a client's 
remarks (31). Very often little difference does exist, but when 
these two aspects do differ, the counselor needs to determine 
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which is the more important. For instance, when a client says he 
reads so slowly that he has great difficulty getting his lessons done 
and wants help, remedial reading assistance is in order. But when 
a client, in speaking of his unhappy marriage, exclaims that he 
wishes his wife could learn to make biscuits, the counselor had 
better deal with the client's feeling of rejecting his wife rather 
than suggesting a good recipe for biscuits. 


3. Division of Responsibility 

It takes two to make a conference and both have to work 
together for the conference to be effective. But different confer- 
€nce situations require different proportioning of responsibility. 
For instance, at the start of a conference series the client wants 
to tell the counselor about the nature of his problem, so the coun- 
selor assumes pretty much the role of a listener; he shows from 
time to time that he understands or that he wants further elab- 
Oration. After this initial stage, if it is a personal problem, the 
Client continues to take primary responsibility for exploring his 
Problem further since he alone knows the details. 

Although the client takes primary responsibility in these situ- 
ations, the counselor does not simply relax as was indicated in a 
recent cartoon. In it two psychiatrists meet as they leave their 
Offices at the end of the day; one looks tired, the other fresh and 
chipper. The tired one asks, “How do you manage to look so fresh 
after listening to clients all day?” The other answers, “Who 
listens?” When the client has primary responsibility, the coun- 
Selor always plays an active role. In drama, supporting actors play 
their parts in such a way that the leading character can most 
effectively develop the dramatic theme; in guidance work, the 
Counselor keeps track of what is happening so he can frame his 
Temarks in such a way that the client more easily goes on to the 
next stage. Client responsibility simply means that the client feels 

€ is directing what is taking place. 

, In other situations the counselor takes more responsibility. For 
instance, in skill instruction he diagnoses and makes training sug- 
Sestions, In response to a direct question from the client, he may 
give an extended answer. At the end of a phase in a conference, 
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e.g. the client is silent after discussing his problem, the counselor 
may have to ask for further elaboration or if there are further 
problems. What happens when the counselor refuses to accept his 
necessary role in these situations is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing excerpt from a first interview in a series. In the part of the 
interview just preceding this excerpt, the counselor has effectively 
helped the client to describe his problems. At this point the stu- 
dent decides that of all his problems he wants to work to improve 
his study skills, but trouble ensues because the counselor contin- 
ues to leave all responsibility for next steps with the client. Note 
how the student tries to get the counselor to deal with his problem 
(remarks S-2, S-5, and 5-4) and finally expresses his confusion as to 
what the conference is supposed to do (remarks S-7 and S-9). 


Sa. That's right. (In response to counselors previous clarification 
statement.) That is all I can think of. 
(About ro seconds pause.) 

C-1. Well, it seems to me you've laid out some problems now you 
might like to work on. 

5-2. Well, I don't know a whole lot about attacking these problems, 
in the first place, study. You can put a lot of time in on study, I 
think, and still not get any place, if you don't know how to do 
it, at least that's what I've been told. And in postgraduate courses 
I did study in high school. I studied pretty hard, but in the other 
part of high school, I didn't study very hard, but while I was still 
in high school I didn't think I wanted a college education and 
when I got out and worked, I decided I didn't want to work the 
rest of my life, just laboring, if I didn't have to. 

C-2. So that, in part then, college means the ability to get above 4 
laboring class. 

Yeah, uh-uh. (Pause.) I think since—well my parents furnish room 

and board, and that means a lot, and all of the rest of the help 

they give and if I can get that much, college education is worth а 

try. Don't you think? 

C-3. Well, I think that you feel it is all right. 

5-4. And you're the guy who's trying to figure out my problems, huh? 
Well, what do you think that some of them are? 

C-4. Well, I think you have brought out some of the things that you'd 
like to work on. 

5-5. What I want more than anything else is getting down to actual 
study that's going to help me through college. 
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С-5. You say, "Isn't going to help you through?” 

56. I say, "It is." Actual good study, the right way of going about it, 
is going to help me along the way more than anything else. 

C-6. ri you feel that now some of your study habits are not effective 

abits? 

$7. Yes—and I don't know, though. I made up that schedule of things 
during the day and I don't waste much time. I just think I 
should—I study enough but I don't get much out of my studying, 
when I do study what I should, but I think that will come through 
with a little more practice. (Pause. You're expected to show а 
pretty good improvement in, oh, spelling, oh, general intelli- 
gence, I guess, in this course for a grade, aren't you? 

C^. And you feel that your spelling is down? 

$8. Oh, it is way down. (Laughs.) I think that's the only thing that 
failed me in the English test, and in the 400 English. Why in that 
we've got a whole list of words you have to learn to spell. I don't 


know of any other problems I've got. 
C-8. Well, at least, you have laid out a series of problems now on which 
you would like to work. Then maybe that would form the core 


of future interviews. . 
5-9. Yes. (Pause.) I'm not just real sure about these interviews. You're 


supposed to find out my problems and how I'm getting along. 
Is that right? (206) 

Not only does division of responsibility tend to differ with dif- 
ferent types of problems, but in handling a given problem it may 
be varied from moment to moment to fit the needs of the situ- 
ation. That is, as long as the client is progressing nicely he is 
allowed to carry primary responsibility, but as he runs into mo- 
mentary difficulties, the counselor steps in to help. Thus primary 
Tesponsibility shifts back and forth; it is а joint procedure with 
Variable responsibility to fit each situation (161). Furthermore, at 
No time should either the client or counselor have the impression 
that he alone is responsible, for this is a teamlike affair. 

. Assigning responsibility represents a quite important counsel- 
ing technique; several experimental studies on the characteristics 
and effectiveness of this technique will be analyzed later on. First, 
however, it is important to explore the characteristics of amount 
Of lead as a counselor technique. Varying the amount of lead in 
2 counselor’s remarks is not only an important aspect of counselor 
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method as such but it is also the most common way of controlling 
responsibility assignment. 


4. Amount of Lead in Counseling 


The relationship that a counselor's remarks should have to the 
client's just-previous remarks was discussed briefly in Chapter Il. 
There the concept of a counseling ladder was used to illustrate 
what seems to be the most effective relationship. That is, the 
counselor’s remark should be relevant to the client’s needs and 
interests, should be at a next “rung” above the client’s present 
thinking so as to stimulate his development, but this next level 
should also be close enough to be easily understood and accepted 
by the client and not arouse defensive reactions. It was also 
pointed out that the most effective degree of leading might vary 
from situation to situation. Some further elaboration of this im- 
portant concept is needed. 

Various factors determine the most effective amount of lead. 
One is the client's ability and background for understanding а 
point that is being made. Many readers will recall their feeling 
of bafflement and rejection when a statistics text they were read- 
ing announced that "the next simple step is obvious" when in 
fact they felt completely at sea. The counselor's remarks should 
therefore not only be relevant to the client’s present thinking but 
also represent a next step which he will be able to understand 
immediately. 

Even more important in determining amount of lead, however, 
is how much the client is willing to admit to himself. We have 
seen from the discussion of dynamics of adjustment in the last 
chapter that clients dislike facing unpleasant facts about them- 
selves. If these facts are forcibly introduced by the counselor, the 
client will make defensive remarks, refuse to discuss other aspects 
with the counselor, and may even break off the counseling rela- 
tionship. The following excerpt from the beginning of a fourth 
interview shows how too much leading will cause resistance. 


Сл. You didn't know whether you'd make it or not this morning. 
Sa. That’s right. 


C-2. What...ah... was the matter? 
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S-2. Gosh, I don't know. I don't feel very good this morning, that's all, 
but I thought I might as well come. (Laugh.) 

C-3. Sometimes a person doesn't want to come. 

5-3. Yes. Oh, I don't know. I just got up and I wasn't feeling very 
good, and I thought, oh heck, I might just as well be in class. 

Са. But you don't feel so good about the way things are going. 

S4. Hmm, it isn't that. Oh, I don't know. I sat in the Ohio Union 


and studied last night. 


The counselor not only needs to be careful about leading too 
much but also about leading too little. When the client asks a 
question or throws responsibility on the counselor for diagnostic 
and remedial help, he is ready for suggestions far beyond his 
present status. If the counselor does not follow through on this, 
he may get as much resistance as from leading too much. The 
Interview excerpts on pages 78 and 127 provide excellent exam- 
ples of this. An example of less-severe effects from too little lead- 
ing is given in the following excerpt. In this interview the coun- 
Selor has been playing an “interested listener” role, but the client 
begins to resent the counselor's continued use of simple accept- 
ance remarks and his refusal to recognize signals, e.g., pauses 
and change of subject in remark S-4, that he should take some re- 
Sponsibility for carrying the conference along. While the client's 
direct question in S-8 is not particularly indicative of a poor 
counseling relationship, the counselor should take it as another 
sign that the client wants him to play a different role. 

81. Itook my midterm and I didn't know what I was going to get... . 
I came out with the feeling that I did pretty well. 


Са. Mmhm. . 
$3. And when I got my paper back I got a D and an E. I missed each 


one of the D's and E's by one point. . . - 


S Mmhm. . 
3. And I got two C's and a B, and on this one page, the one I got the 


B on, the page where we filled іп... 


5 7. Mmhm. 
Gr I just don't know. (Pause.) I got my paper back. (Pause.) 
5 “4 Mmhm. 
5. So I didn’t get to go in and see her because I had an appointment 
so I'm going to go in today, because І... mean, we've had one 


quiz since our last midterm, I think it was. 
Mmhm. 
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5-6. І did pretty well on that and on this one. I figured that up, it's 
about between a D and C, but it's half way in between. ... 

C-6. Mmhm. 

5-7. But I won't get the benefit, I mean, you get the straight . . . 

C-; Mmhm. 

5:8. What would you suggest that I do? 

In brief, then, the counselor must frame his remarks in terms 
of what the client has been saying or thinking so the latter will be 
efficiently stimulated to grow toward effective adjustment. The 
counselor's remarks need to stand somewhere between the client's 
immediate statements and the desired goals, the amount of lead- 
ing at any given moment being determined by the background 
and intelligence of the client and by the amount of defensiveness 
which such remarks may arouse. Thus the amount of lead may 
vary greatly from topic to topic or from moment to moment 
within a given unit. 

Varying degree of leading is only one of several aspects of 
counselor method, but it looms large in counselor training for 
several reasons. It can be used to assign or keep responsibility as 
well as to stimulate the client’s thinking. It is an area in-which 
beginning counselors often make glaring mistakes and it is also 
an area in which counseling theories result in marked differences. 
Finally, amount of lead is one of the most commonly used varia- 
bles in counseling experimentation. For these reasons, then, it is 
important to describe the different techniques of leading that ате 
available to the counselor and to evaluate their effectiveness. 


TECHNIQUES OF LEADING 


A counselor can vary the degree to which his remarks seem tO 
be ahead of what the client is saying through carefully selecting 
and wording his ideas. But such an observation is too general (0 
be very helpful in learning how to counsel. More promising is thé 
research finding that counselor remarks tend to fall into definite 
categories. Awareness of these different kinds of remarks permits 
a counselor to enlarge his repertoire of techniques and also епа 


bles him more precisely to control the degree to which he leads 
(and divides responsibility). 
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The remarks in a particular category do not always represent 
the same degree of leading because shadings in the wording and 
manner of the counselor and what the client has previously said 
cause some variation. This is shown in Table 3, which summarizes 
the results of having forty-two judges rate each of thirty-four 
counseling remarks for degree of leading; the value shown for 


TABLE 3. The Median Degree of Leading Assigned by Forty-Two 
Judges to Thirty-Four Classified Counselor Speeches (from 46) 


Speech Median Speech Median 
Number Category Rating Number Category Rating 

1 Silence o 13 Tentative analysis 50 

15 ке о 18 с 4 56 

8 “ p 27 « " | 

21 [C 1 34 ia 61 
28 “ 1 6 Interpretation 46 

3 Acceptance 5 32 y 48 
16 “ 7 26 d 51 
31 s 10 11 » 61 
?4  Clarification 18 4 i 83 
10 ш 23 23 Urging 68 

7 p. 23 17 5 86 

33 “ 28 14 Я 87 

5 Approval 25 29 Ы 90 
20 “ 38 19 e | 100 
30 General lead 30 22 Unrelated topics 49 

2 “ “ 40 9 bs 78 

25 Assurance 79 

12 5 80 


€ach remark is the median of forty-two ratings (46). The several 
€xamples of each type of remark show how wording and context 
Сап result in somewhat different median ratings. Nonetheless 
Most of the categories, except for interpretation and urging, show 
rather limited variability in comparison to the total range. This 
Means that a counselor can use many of these types of remarks 
With some assurance as to the degree to which they will tend to 
lead ог divide responsibility. The extended ranges for interpre- 
‘ation and urging remarks indicate how much a counselor can 
Shade or enhance the degree of leading when using these types 
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of remarks, and in terms of later evaluative studies they also show 
the danger in categorizing all such remarks as leading too much. 

Caution should be used in making further interpretations from 
the data in Table 3, however. While several counseling experts 
agreed upon the category classification of every one of the thirty- 
four remarks, the few examples within any one category are not 
necessarily representative of that category either as to range or 
typical occurrence. For instance, other evidence indicates that a 
typical tentative analysis remark usually leads less than a typical 
interpretation remark; it just happens that most of the interpre- 
tation examples used in this study lead less than normal. 

1. Fourteen categories of remarks are given below arranged 
approximately in order of degree of leading. Each technique is 
described and sufficient examples given to illustrate it. Since some 
of the techniques show certain similarities, they have also been 
combined into four groups. The first group includes silence, ac- 
ceptance, restatement, clarification, and. summary clarification xe- 
marks. In these responses, the counselor shows that he understands 
and accepts what the client is saying and furthermore is willing 
for the client to say whatever he wishes next. The techniques in 
this group lead less than those in the other groups. 


Silence 


Strangely enough not to say anything may at times have as 
much effect as using words. If a counselor remains silent when a 
client pauses in his remarks, but indicates by his attitude that 
he understands and accepts what the client is saying, the latter 
will usually go on with his remarks both because he wants to and 
because he feels the social situation requires that someone speak. 
Thus, without appearing to lead at all, the counselor uses the 
client's social habits to keep him digging into his problem. An 
analysis of the incidence, nature and effectiveness of pauses in the 
interview will be reported later on. 


S-1. I'm afraid I'll funk out. 

Сл. You feel a strong lack of confidence. 
S-2. Yeah. I guess so. 

C-2. (Silence.) 
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S-g. Idon'tknow.Ido...Ithink studying this psychology course will 
help. I waste a lot of time getting started. 


Acceptance 


The counselor may want to indicate verbally that he under- 
stands and accepts what the client is talking about and yet not 
let his own speaking interrupt the client's momentum and con- 
tinuity of thought. In these situations a simple "yes," “пипат,” 
or nod will usually suffice whenever the client looks for some 
reaction from the counselor. 


Ca. What I mean is, do you think it really would help you if you 
could read lips? 

Sa. I think it would, yeah. 

С-з. Mmhm. 

S-2. Because some teachers, oh, I don't know, they, I mean they start 
talking and then they walk around the room a lot. You can hear 
them sometimes and then they walk around and you can't. If you 
could see their lips moving and could read it, why, I think it 
would help you. (Short pause.) And then sometimes you sit in a 
lecture hall and there's a lot of commotion and the speaker, you 
know, sometimes you can't hear him very well, and if you could 


read lips, I think that would help. 


Restatement 


Restatement and acceptance remarks have the same implica- 
tions for the client, ie. understanding and acceptance of the 
client, only in making a restatement the counselor repeats what 
the counselee has said more or less in his exact words. No attempt 
is made to clarify or interpret what has been said. 


S4. Oh, I don’t know. My reading, I think I'll have to get that. I don't 
read fast enough, I mean I read fast enough, but don’t compre- 
hend enough in what I read, and I'm pretty sure that’s going to 
show up. 

Са, You read fast enough, but you don't comprehend enough. 


Clarification 


While a counselor may want to show understanding and ac- 
Ceptance of a client's remarks, he may also want to help clarify 
the client's thinking without having him feel that he is being 
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pushed in any direction. In this situation the counselor is careful 
to say only what is fairly evident in the client's rambling remarks, 
but his precise simplification helps the client to see more clearly 
what his problem is. A counselor may use a clarification remark 
to describe the content of the client's preceding speech more suc- 
cinctly, or he may use it to bring out the client's attitude toward 
the topic. It should be noted that in either case the client is led 
toward a counseling goal, but because only ideas already vaguely 
stated are included, the client does not feel pushed. Remark C-1 
below is an example of clarification. 


S4. Um hum, well, there's this point, at this stage right now I really 
don't know what I want to do. If I stay in the arts course, I have 
got a while to figure it out before I start out on anything else; 
because if I'd start in engineering next year, I would have four 
years of it. 

Ca. Then you feel the most important thing for you to pick up is 
what you want to get into. 

S-2. Yes, that's partly it, and learn how to study when I do get into it. 
By that time I'd have a lot of, oh, basic things, mathematics and 
pretty good educational background as far as everything is started 
and that’s the whole thing right there. 

C-2. To do these two, rather three, elements: first, choosing the line 
of work you want to get into; second, having effective methods for 
study once you get there, and development of a definite cul- 
tural background. 

S-g. Yes, those are the problems I want to attack and aside from that, 
I think I am fairly normal. Everybody's got a little bit of some- 
thing ... I don’t know . . . sorta sets them back. 


Summary Clarification 


At the end of a series of remarks on some topic, the counselor 
may wish to bring out succinctly what the client has been saying 
in a roundabout way. If he wishes to organize and summarize, 
but not interpret, what has been said, he would use a summary 
clarification remark. This brief summary leads the client to 566 
his problem more clearly, but because no new ideas are included, 
the counselor does not seem to be directing the conference. Since 
a whole series of remarks are clarified, this technique leads 2 
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little more than does a simple clarification which deals only with 
the immediately preceding client speech. Remark C-g in the inter- 
view excerpt just above illustrates the use of a summary clarifi- 
cation, as does remark C-2 below. It should be noted in passing 
that summary clarifications tend to close out discussion of a phase 
or topic; the client then goes deeper into his problem, takes up 
what to do about it, or changes the subject. It should usually be 
used near the end of discussing some phase of a problem. 


Ca. And you feel that you have your share? 

Sa. І don’t know. At the age I am, I still haven't seen the greatest part 
of my life. And another thing I have is lack of self-expression. I 
don't know how to explain anything. (Laugh. I know what I 
mean but I can't tell anybody. 

C-2. Another situation where you feel unsure of yourself. 

2. The second group of techniques, ie. approval and general 
leads, represents a still further increase in degree of leading. 
While in the first group the counselor did not seem to be inter- 
jecting his ideas into the progress of the conference, in this second 
group he does to a minor degree in situations where these leads 


are apt to find ready acceptance. 


Approval 


_ A counselor may increase the likelihood that certain ideas will 
influence the client’s behavior by expressing approval for selected 
Points the client makes. Since the client has already expressed 
these ideas, he does not feel that undue pressure is being placed 
9n him, and the aura of good feeling caused by the approval leads 
to greater acceptance of the idea. If the counselor is an authority 
9n the topic, approval has greater reinforcement effect than if 
he is not, However, if he uses the technique too often, especially 
When not accepted as an authority, he may obtain negative effects 
Írom the use of approval. 

In the following interview excerpt, the counselor uses approval 
as a counseling device at C-4, СБ and C7. 


zm (Reports grade on test.) 
1. Uh-huh. How did that make you feel? 
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5-2. Pretty good. А А 

С-2. Wonder if we could pick out some things that you did that were 
different in your studying this time than what you had been doing. 

S-3. Im getting much more out of his lectures now. " 

C-3. Uh-huh. (Pause.) You have learned how to pick out what is im- 
portant and what isn't. 

S-4. Sure. 

С-4. That’s one very good step you've made then. 

5-5. I'm taking notes; he sticks to his lectures pretty well and I under- 
stand his quizzes. If you study the quizzes you have a pretty good 
idea what his midterm will be. 

C-5. Uh-huh. Then you have learned how to take good notes and use 
your tests, I mean study from. Uh-huh, that's another thing you 
will find use for further. 

5-6. I'm not in a hurry to get out of the room. I'm taking my time. 
Don't start in on a test as soon as I get it. 

C-6. Uh-huh. 

5-7. I read the test over first. 


C-7. Well, that's a very good point. What do you suppose that does 
for you? 


General Leads 


In discussing a topic with a client, the counselor may get him 
to go deeper into his problem by asking, "How do you mean?" 
or "Will you tell me more about that?" Clients usually feel little 
resistance to this type of remark since they feel that they can con- 
trol what is said. Furthermore, the client is apt to feel that he is 
fundamentally counseling the counselor about his problem rather 
than clarifying his own thinking. 

General leads are also frequently used when one phase of a 
topic or the topic itself is completed. In these situations the re- 
sponsibility often swings to the counselor who then asks, "What 
might be the cause of that?" or "What do you plan to do about 
it?" At the beginning of a conference he might ask, "What do you 
want to talk about today?" or at the end of a topic, "Are there 
other problems you want to discuss?" While these general leads 
direct the client toward a deeper analysis of his problems, they 
are general enough and come at transition points so that little 
resistance is aroused. They are excellent devices for getting the 
client to talk. 
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Remarks C-1 and С-7 in the interview excerpt just above and 
remark C-1 in the excerpt below are examples of the use of gen- 
eral leads. 


5-1. I feel I could make a 3 point just as good as the next fellow. 


(Pause.) 

Са. You could if what? 

5-2. If I studied correctly and long enough. I think that I'm getting 
more out of this course right here than any course that I've taken; 
because I have just in the few weeks we have been in school... 
you know that Bennett book, I've read quite a few references in 
there in connection with how to study. I put a lot of time on that 
and I've tried some of his stuff; just thought I'd try it out, give it 
a whirl. When you come right down to it now, it is pretty good, 
and if I keep on and use probably more of his techniques than 
I am right now, I don't see any reason. I just feel this way. That 
the fellow that's getting 3 point is using those techniques, and 
me, I haven't learned them yet. They are natural to him by now 
and I'm just starting in so I consider I'm no longer lost. I still 
have a chance. 


3. In the third group of techniques, i.e., tentative analysis, in- 
terpretation, and urging, the counselor tries to direct the thinking 
of the client along certain lines. In doing so, however, he usually 
Speaks in such a way that the client feels his own remarks are 
Understood and accepted but the counselor wants to introduce 
5ome additional ideas. The degree to which the counselor goes 
beyond the client's present thinking and the means he uses to put 
his ideas across differentiate these three techniques. In each defi- 
Nition, below, the characteristics which help in differentiating 
between these techniques are listed, but in classifying actual inter- 
view remarks, correct placement has to be determined not only 
from these characteristics but also from the context of the situ- 
ation, 


Tentative Analysis 


In making a tentative analysis remark, the counselor presents 
а new approach to the problem being discussed but does so in a 
Purely tentative manner. He leaves the client completely free to 
accept, modify, or reject the idea. The counselor does not appear 
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to be pushing the client toward a given idea, but is setting up 
ideas for him to examine. The technique is typically used after 
a client lists several factors he sees in the situation and the coun- 
selor, thinking of another possible aspect, asks if the client has 
thought of it. This type of remark may even be presented in 
question form to enhance its tentative nature. Remark C-2 below 
is an example of tentative analysis. 


Sa. Well... 1 know what I used to do. I used to take a question 
and think I had it right and put down the wrong answer. Then 
I'd get back the test and see where I'd read it wrong and where 
I knew the right answer. 

Ca. Mmhm. 

S-2. І used to do that pretty often. Now I read over the whole test 
before I start and read each question carefully. 

C2. Do you suppose that also gives you a chance to sort of calm down 
after rushing into class all excited about a midterm? 


Interpretation and. Urging 


In making an interpretation, the counselor states something 
which can be inferred from what the client has said or done, but 
which the client has not specifically discussed. Because the point 
is stated positively, the client feels that he is being asked to accept 
it. The counselor may or may not bolster his observation with 
explanation, test results, or reference to research or authority. 
Since the observation is based on the client's behavior and re- 
marks, the client feels he is being asked to accept an objective 
point made by the counselor. Interpretation speeds insight and 
causes little difficulty if the client is just about to state the idea 
anyway, would have presented the idea if he had thought of it, 
or if it fits a need which he has expressed. Remarks C-1, C-2, С-5, 
C-6, and C-7 below are illustrations of an effective use of inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, interpretation may cause marked 
resistance if the remark tends to be far ahead of the client's pres- 
ent thinking or has negative implications for his self-concept, ie. 
see remark C-3 on page 81. 

It is difficult at times to decide whether a given remark is best 
classified as interpretation or urging. Urging, however, often in- 
cludes suggested solutions to problems and often involves the 
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counselor's values. Phrases like “I think" or "you should" often 
occur. This type of response can be quite effective if the counselor 
is an authority in the field, e.g., physician, speech therapist, or 
remedial-reading teacher, and the client is motivated to improve. 
Urging tends to arouse resistance, however, if these conditions are 
not present. In the following excerpt the counselor and client are 
discussing an English grammar test; remarks C-g and C-8 are il- 
lustrations of urging. The second brief excerpt below is another 
example of urging. 
Sa. I never could do that. I've looked that up about fifty times and 
duy 
Са. Well, let's figure out why it's this way. You know what you did. 
You put the apostrophe over here. Now, why should it be over 
here? z 


5-2. Well, they left out the “o.” 
Ca. That’s right, and the apostrophe takes the place of, you see, of 


whatever is left out. 

S-3. Yeah. 

C-3. It is “does not" so this is the thing that's out; just stop and think 
each time what you are trying (0... 

S4. Is that the way with all words, I mean? 

C4. Yes, for instance, what are some other contractions? 

S5. "Shouldn't." 

С-5. Mmhm. You see where the "o" is left out? 


8.6. І always put it in here. (Laugh.) 
C6. Mmhm. You put it between the two words that are understood 


rather than between. . . . Well, it's always in place of the thing 
that is omitted. 

57. Mmhm. 

Сл. Well, if you want to go back into the history of the thing, you can 
even find that true for, oh, let's see, “John’s.” Originally that was 
written this way: instead of “John’s hat,” it was “John, his hat.” 
Well, that took too long to say so "way back when they crossed 
this out (counselor is pointing) and put an apostrophe in instead 
and you get this word, you see. 


сЕ Mmhm. Well, thank you. 
"B. And that's... ah... it's fairly easy to remember if you just stop 


and think what it is you are trying to say. Now let's see what else. 
(Pause as they look at paper-) Here's another one. (Pause.) 


Ca. Yes, of course you have to. In this world of sorrow you have to do 


à lot of things that you don't think you ought to. 
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4. The fourth group of techniques, representing the greatest 
degree of leading, includes depth interpretation, rejection, assur- 
ance, and introducing apparently unrelated aspects of the subject. 
These four techniques are not in a quantitative order of leading 
but represent qualitatively different techniques characterized by 
a great degree of leading. Because the average counselor is not 
expert enough to handle the problems of resistance which these 
techniques usually cause, he should not use them often, if at all. 
It seems worth while, however, to describe these techniques so 
that their nature and effect may be seen more clearly. 


Depth Interpretation 


A depth interpretation represents an interpretation of a client's 
remarks and behavior in terms of some theory of personality 
dynamics, e.g., dream analysis in terms of pschoanalytic theory. 
This meaning of his behavior is not immediately evident to the 
client and when explained by the counselor often has to be taken 
on faith. Depth interpretation represents leading far beyond the 
client's present thinking and often touches sensitive spots in the 
client's unconscious. Marked resistance is aroused unless the coun- 
selor has some other means, i.e., transference, for overcoming it. 


Rejection 


Rejection represents a frequently used extreme in leading. 
Where other techniques lead in the general direction that the 
client is headed, rejection tries to reverse the direction. Occasion- 
ally a counselor feels that the client is entirely wrong in his 
attitudes and beliefs, but outright rejection of his views is apt to 
result only in argument or in the client's changing the subject. 
Rejection can be effective only if the counselor has sufficient status 
to overcome the client's resistance and enforce his views, i.e. 2 
judge, police officer, or dean. It is much more effective to work 
with the client in a way which will gradually bring about a change 
in his views. Note in this sample that rejection of the client's ideas 
in S-1 has little effect in S-2. 


ва. Most of the time everybody is talking about what they're doing, 
and they don't care about anybody else. And then Dad'll jump on 
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me and say, "What am I paying my money for (laugh) if you 
haven't got time to study?" or, “What are you doing here?" Or if 
you tell him, "Really what do you expect when you don't get any 
more coóperation than you do," they really jump on you hand 
and foot, "I've done this and that and the other." 

Са. Don't you think it is nice to have parents who are interested in 
your doing well? 

5-2. Sure, it's swell to have parents who are interested in your doing 
well, if they coóperate with you. It's just like, some people think 
you ought to be geniuses, but they don’t... just like I was read- 
ing last night, and I told mother that intelligence is hereditary. 
I said, “I don't think you should harp on me so much, what I'm 
doing. You didn't give me anything." (Laugh.) 


Assurance 


Assurance often has the same effect as rejection. While the 
Counselor may sincerely feel that the client is overreacting to a 
Situation or may feel that such problems usually work themselves 
out all right, he cannot tell the client, “There now, everything is 
Boing to be all right"; this tends to belittle the client's judgment. 
Feeling rejected and thinking that little help will be received 
here, he is not apt to bring up other problems. Assurance is effec- 
tive only when the counselor has the status of an authority on the 
topic so that his judgment can be taken as an expression of reality 
(7). For instance, a friend telling a person who is ill and in great 
pain, “I’m sure everything will be all right in a little while,” will 
do little but destroy his reputation as a counselor-friend; a doctor 
making the same statement will probably bring about a decrease 
in tensions due to worry. A counselor might do well to think in 
what few fields he is in a position to give assurance; the effective- 
Dess of remark C-2 in the following example can be doubted. 


81. Гуе never been out a week in my life and it just... sort of... 


"У It really does double up your work, doesn't it? 
"8. Oh (laughs), it certainly does. I'm certainly mixed up about it all 


с right now. а 
S “2. Oh, well, you can catch up all right. 
"8. 1 hope so. 
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Introducing New (and Apparently Unrelated) Aspects 
of a Problem 


Occasionally a counselor will inquire about a related aspect of 
the problem under discussion without making its relationship 
evident to the client. While the counselor's remark seems to him 
to lead very little from the previous discussion, it seems to the 
client both a rejection of what he has been discussing and the 
introduction of a new topic. This problem tends to occur when 
the counselor is interested more in clarifying his own diagnostic 
thinking than in clarifying the client's thinking. When the topic 
introduced seems irrelevant to what the client is saying, he may 
ignore it as happened in the excerpt on page 36. Or if the client 
takes up the new topic, he is apt to reduce his participation in 
the interview for awhile as happens in the excerpt below. Part of 
the effect here is also due to the fact that the questions asked are 
quite specific. 


Sa. Daddy, he always said that he's proud of my brother and me, 
Биг... know he is. I mean I know he thinks a lot of us, but 
the things that he does, why it sort of makes you wonder at times 
if he really, if he really is as interested as you might think he is. 
(Pause.) I mean, you know, some Saturdays when he comes home, 
he'll probably come home early in the morning, about eight 
o'clock. Then he'll raise a big argument about he's always in the 
hole. If you ask him for some money, “I’m in the hole." “I’m in 
the hole. I'll never get out of this hole." And I know, when I was 
working on the NYA, he used to borrow. I made fifteen dollars 
a month, and he would borrow ten dollars every time, every time 
Igot my check. He'd pay it back about, oh, I don't know, about 
two or three dollars at a time. And it so happened that I couldn't 
do anything. But I wasn't getting anything out of it. I just was 
working, and when my, when my check would come, I would 
want to buy books. Sometimes I couldn't buy books, but I 
wouldn't say anything to him about it, because I knew he would 
go off in one of those tantrums about being in the hole, so when 
I got the letter that I stop work, why he started on me again 
about, "If you'd, if you'd been on your studies, you could have 
still had your job." He wasn't worried about my losing the job; 
he was worrying about his losing it, so to speak, because he 
wouldn't be able to borrow ten dollars any more. (Laugh.) And 
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now I'm trying to get another job this summer—and I'm just 
wondering if I'll probably be making twenty-five dollars every 
two weeks—I'm wondering if ГП be giving him fifteen dollars 
every two weeks. (Pause.) 

Ca. Is your brother in school? 

S3. Oh, yes, Brother's in school. 

Са. He's in high school? 

S3. Yes 


SUMMARY 


The problems in deciding what to say in response to the client's 
long speech just above illustrate the points that have been dis- 
cussed in this chapter. The client is obviously talking about an 
Important personal problem. Her last pause indicates a need for 
the counselor to say something. He wants to maintain an atmos- 
phere of acceptance in which the client will feel free to continue 
discussing her problem. He must decide what is the core aspect 
In this extended monologue and if the division of responsibility 
Should be shifted. (Although several topics are discussed, the basic 
issue throughout is the client's attitude toward her father; fur- 
thermore, more elaboration of the problem is probably needed.) 
Having decided this much, the counselor must determine what 
relation his remarks should have to her present thinking. Should 
it be an accepting "mmhm" or an urging, “I suggest that you 
Make out a budget based on your income and explain to your 
folks how you plan to use your money.” Or should it be in be- 
tween, i.e., “You feel that your father doesn’t treat you right.” But 
this remark, while intended as a simple clarification, might be 
taken as an interpretation by the client, because outsiders cannot | 
"Se these words in describing a client's family without seeming 
Overly critical. 

It is obvious that tailoring remarks to fit each succeeding situ- 
ation takes sensitive, intelligent, and fast planning. More infor- 
Mation is needed, however, as to the relative effectiveness of these 
tYpes of remarks and of the conditions associated with their in- 
Stances of effectiveness or ineffectiveness. This is the subject matter 


ОЁ the next two chapters. 


CHAPTER V 


IMMEDIATE CRITERIA IN COUNSELING 


Any counseling technique can be truly effective only in so far as 
it helps attain the ultimate goals of counseling, ie. happiness, 
social adjustment, mature behavior, and effective adjustment 
skills. However, it was shown in Chapter I that a counselor cannot 
directly use these measures to determine how well he is doing 
from moment to moment, but has to use more immediate client 
behavior as indicative that these delayed outcomes are probably 
going to be attained, i.e., a benefiting client usually makes state- 
ments of insight and plans, talks easily, expresses feelings freely, 
rarely displays resistance, develops a good working relationship, 
and assumes responsibility in the interview. Since the counselor 
has to use these immediate criteria to guide his counseling efforts, 
it is important to know what effect different counseling techniques 
have on them. Quite a few experimental studies making such 
comparisons are available. 


IMMEDIATE CRITERIA OF COUNSELING 
EFFECTIVENESS 


It is obvious that immediate criteria should always be treated 
simply as symptomatic of delayed goals and not as goals in them- 
selves. Overemphasis on any one immediate criterion may lead 
to misdirected counseling efforts, but using a wide range of im- 
mediate criteria will help overcome any such tendency. Since a 
thorough understanding of these criteria and their limitations 
will also help bring about their judicious use, this chapter will 
deal at length with their nature, interrelationships and difficulties 
in measurement. 
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1. Statements of Insight and. Plans 


Very often when a client gains in insight or decides to work on 
some problem, he will state these facts. So whenever such state- 
ments occur, the counselor usually assumes that his counseling is 
effective. Furthermore, in research, the frequency and quality of 
these statements can be counted or rated and used as one measure 
of effectiveness. 

There are several difficulties, however, in trying accurately to 
judge the degree of progress that has actually been made. First, 
Some clients out of politeness or a desire to please the counselor, 
state that the conference has helped them or make extensive plans 
Without any intention of following up on them (110). Second, it 
is difficult to assess acceptance remarks, e.g. "mmhm," which a 
Client makes after the counselor makes an interpretation or sug- 
gests some plan of action. Is the client in such instances agreeing 
in full or is he responding in a more or less apathetic way just to 
Satisfy the counselor? The context of other remarks often helps 
here, but judging growth in insight and plans often proves diffi- 
cult when the counselor is taking a great deal of responsibility in 
=. conference. Finally, it is of course impossible to rate any client 
insights or plans which remain unverbalized. Since clients differ 
markedly in the degree to which they verbalize what they are 
thinking about, this introduces a source of error in comparative 
Measurements. 

In brief, one can evaluate only those statements of insight and 
and more valid ratings can be made when 


Plans that are made, 
n insights than when the counselor 


the client verbalizes his ow 
does it for him. 


2. Feeling Reactions 


. Because helping a client to release his pent-up feelings is an 
Important part of therapy work, some research workers have sug- 
Bested that the effectiveness of counseling methods can be evalu- 
ated by analyzing the feeling content of the client's remarks. 
Several measures have been used for this purpose, i.e., percent of 
remarks containing expressions of feeling, average intensity of 
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feelings expressed, and ratio of negative to positive feelings (69, 
197, 240) 

Feeling reactions have generally proved difficult to rate because 
of their rather nebulous nature. Thus Snyder found that when 
two judges rated the feeling content in a series of client remarks, 
or the same judge rerated these remarks after a lapse of time, they 
had difficulty at times in agreeing upon the presence of feeling 
content (240). However, when the feeling content was so pro- 
nounced that it was spotted at each rating, the judges were able 
to say with from 61 to 65 percent accuracy whether it was directed 
toward the self (client), the counselor, or other persons and situ- 
ations and whether it was positive, negative, or ambivalent in 
character. Snyder found that this was the least reliable of several 
measures of outcome used in his study. 

"Therapists not only want to know when feeling statements are 
made but also what their content is so they can react suitably. 
Another study shows the judges (or counselors) do not agree very 
well on the nature.of the feeling content in client remarks (199): 
Reid and Snyder made up a check list of twenty-five categories 
for classifying the feeling content of client remarks, but found 
that when fifteen judges were asked to classify any particular 
remark, they put it into five different categories on the average. 
Furthermore, counselors were found to have their favorite cate- 
gories when interpreting the feeling content of client remarks. 

Despite these evidences of low reliability, there is some indica- 
tion that measures of feeling reactions may be of value in meas- 
uring interview outcomes, especially in therapy situations. It has 
already been shown in Chart 3 (page 33) that the relationship 
between positive and negative feelings tends to change during 
the course of successful nondirective therapy (197). Raimy found 
that the ratio of positive to negative feelings tends to increase 
during the course of successful treatment; in fact, all of his suc- 

1 Several interesting exploratory studies have also been made of the sub- 
ject concerning which the feeling is expressed, e.g., self, others, and the en- 
vironment (40, 62, 217). This approach has been helpful in studying what 


takes place during therapy, but it is not clear at the present time how these 
data can be used in evaluating the effectiveness of therapy methods. 
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cessful cases reached ratios of .49 before the close of the interview 
Series, whereas only one of five unsuccessful cases reached this 
level. Even though, as Hathaway suggests, this sudden upsurge 
in positive feelings is due at least in part to a "good-bye effect," 
the fact that it occurs in successful and not in unsuccessful cases 
indicates that this may be used as a rather unreliable but objec- 
tive symptom of success. 

On the other hand, other evidence indicates that outside of 
therapy situations the expression of feeling is not an important 
Criterion of effectiveness. Thus Raimy found that his ratio of 
positive to negative feeling did not behave as expected in one 
Instance in which a study skill problem was treated nondirec- 
tively. Good has made a more extensive analysis of this problem 
(93). Using ninety-four discussion units (from forty-five interviews 
and nineteen counselors) representing study-skill problems, non- 
€motional-adjustment problems, and emotional-adjustment prob- 
lems, she had two judges rate each remark as to whether any 
feeling was expressed and whether it was positive or negative in 
nature. Two measures of feeling were computed, i.e., percent of 
remarks in each discussion unit which contained an expression 
of feeling and the ratio (DRQ) of positive to negative feelings in 
€ach unit. As might be expected, the remarks in study-skill and 
Nonemotional-adjustment problem units less often contained ex- 
Pressions of feeling than did the remarks in the emotional-adjust- 
ment problem units, i.e, 14:5 and 20.6 percent vs. 31.9 percent. 
Furthermore, she found that the DRQ's were much lower in the 
former types of units, i.e., .636 and .531 vs. .774. Since each of 
these differences is statistically significant at either the 1 or 5 
Percent level, evidence is provided that feeling reactions behave 
differently in skill and nonemotional-adjustment situations than 
they do in emotional-adjustment problems. 

The best basis for determining the suitability of feeling as a 
Criterion, however, is to find out what relationship measures of 
feeling have to other criteria of progress. Good had her judges 
independently rate each discussion topic for (a) growth in insight 
gud plans, (b) working relationship, and (c) responsibility as- 
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sumed by the client.? In order to obtain a highly reliable measure 
and also to simplify the problem, she combined all these ratings 
into one "composite criterion" measure. The correlations between 
either measure of feeling and this composite criterion were all 
approximately zero for each of the three types of problems. It 
might be expected that feeling reactions would have little rela- 
tionship to other outcomes in study-skill and nonemotional- 
adjustment problems because feeling reactions occur less often 
and with less intensity in these problems. It is surprising, how- 
ever, to find that expression of feeling does not correlate with the 
other criteria in emotional-adjustment problems since Raimy and 
other nondirective therapists have found a positive relationship 
between expression of feeling and other outcomes in nondirective 
therapy. A partial explanation may lie in two factors which dif- 
ferentiate these studies. Some of Good's emotional-adjustment 
units were selected from interviews with students in an adjust- 
ment class; these students are often less severely maladjusted than 
those who apply at a psychological clinic. Many of Good's other 
emotional-adjustment units were obtained from clinical inter- 
views carried on by traditional psychotherapists; it may be that 
differences in therapeutic approach give different results. There 
is an obvious need for further research on this point. 

In brief, measures of feeling reaction are among the least reli- 
able of the criterion measures available. These measures seem to 
be useful only in problems of emotional adjustment and possibly 
only when nondirective counseling methods are used. 

2'These same criterion measurements are used in other studies to be re- 
ported in this and the next chapter. Their method of measurement will be 
described here and will not be repeated later. Five-point rating scales were 
carefully worked out for each of these criteria, each step on the scales being 
precisely defined. After the judges were trained in the use of these scales, they 
carefully read and rated each unit in terms of these three criteria. On most 
of the units the final value for a particular criterion represents the average of 
two or three judges' ratings. Other criteria, e.g., talk ratio and incidence of 
resistance, are also used in some of these studies, but their method of meas- 
urement is different and will be described at the point of their use. 

The fact that this series of studies uses the same interviews and the same 


measures of criteria as well as of other aspects of the interview means that 
more meaningful cross-comparisons can be made among their data. 
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3. Working Relationship 


v Good rapport or a good working relationship is one of the most 
important characteristics of an effective conference. That is, coun- 
seling is most effective when the client and counselor exhibit 
feelings of mutual respect and the client talks freely about prob- 
lems which he considers important. This relationship can be 
evaluated from the nature of the topics and the manner of their 
discussion, but two particular types of evidence tend to receive 
the most attention and need to be discussed at some length: 
(a) amount of talk and (b) evidence of resistance. 

These criteria have received particular emphasis because rap- 
port is on the whole a rather nebulous relationship, but these 
are objective or countable aspects. Where there is good rapport 
the client talks freely about real problems; however, it is easier 
to count amount of speech than it is to prove that the topic dis- 
Cussed represents a real problem. Further, it is usually easier to 
put one's finger on instances of poor rapport, ie. incidents of 
resistance, than it is to locate instances of good rapport; in fact, 
Some would define good rapport simply as the absence of episodes 
Of resistance. These characteristics provide helpful approaches 
to evaluating working relationship and through it the effective- 
Ness of specific counseling techniques. 

а. Amount of talk. Full verbalization of problems is considered 
by many an important factor in effective counseling, and amount 
9f client verbalization is thought by some to be a measure of such 
effectiveness (188, 213). In the first place, a client's willingness to 
talk is usually symptomatic of a good working relationship be- 
tween client and counselor. A reticent or resistive client tends to 
Speak briefly or even to be silent; free talking can usually be 
taken as a good sign. Secondly, many counselors feel that free 
talking tends to produce a less critical attitude, and association 
of ideas tends to bring out half-forgotten or suppressed material. 
Finally, they feel that the process of finding words helps the client 
to clarify his problem and put it into better perspective. As a 
result, many counselors try consciously or unconsciously to en- 

ance the amount that the client talks. 
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Some data are available on this problem from a study of 353 
discussion units in 78 interviews. The proportion of client talk 
to total talk in the interview, i.e., “talk ratio," was computed for 
each discussion unit (47). It was found that the talk ratios for a 
given counselor-client combination tended to be fairly consistent 
from unit to unit and from interview to interview, but that dif- 
ferent counselors tended to differ markedly in the proportion of 
client speech allowed or obtained, e.g., from 4 to 89 percent 
client speech. 

When these talk ratios were compared with interview outcomes, 
correlations of .25, .31, and .66 were obtained with insight gains, 
working relationship, and responsibility-taking, respectively. 
However, direction of causality should not be inferred from these 
correlations. It is just as likely that a client feels like talking 
because he is gaining insight, wants to make plans, or likes the 
counselor as it is that these outcomes occur because he is led to 
talk more. Further, the lowness of the first two correlations sug- 
gests that if a counselor should try to force a client to carry the 
burden of conversation, the latter would be as apt to take refuge 
in a safe topic or even in social visiting as he would be to benefit 
from talking more. 

The much higher correlation between talk ratio and division 
of responsibility, i.e., .66, points up a particular problem in using 
talk ratio as a measure of interview outcome. As will be seen later, 
division of responsibility is affected by the techniques selected by 
the counselor as well as by the client's desire to take on responsi- 
bility. That is, division of responsibility is both a counseling 
technique and a measure of interview outcome. When a counselor 
deliberately throws responsibility onto a client, he can force him 
to carry the burden of the conversation and so obtains artificially 
high talk ratios, i.e., they are not due to the client's eagerness to 
discuss his problems. (The manner in which a counselor can 
throw responsibility onto a client through his choice of counsel- 
ing remarks will be discussed in a moment—page 111.) 

In an attempt to differentiate between the effect on talk ratio 
of counselor technique and client desire to talk, a "derived talk- 
ratio score" was obtained and correlated with other measures of 
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interview outcome. That is, the 353 discussion units were grouped 
according to the particular counselor technique which was used 
most frequently or otherwise seemed to dominate the unit, i.e., 
according to each unit’s “primary technique.” The average talk 
ratio for all of the units using a particular primary technique 
was then computed. This average talk ratio for the particular 
primary technique used in a unit was subtracted from the actual 
talk ratio for that unit to give a "derived score.” It was assumed 
that a client who talked more than the average student did when 
such a counseling technique was being used probably wanted to 
talk. On the other hand, a student who talked less than the aver- 
age might be resisting the responsibility being thrust upon him. 
While these assumed factors are not the only causes of variability 
in derived scores, this approach gives a partial method of factor- 
ing out the effect of technique in causing the high correlation 
between talk ratio and responsibility-taking. In order further to 
clarify the situation, the 353 discussion units were also divided 
according to the nature of the problem discussed, i.e., skill prob- 
lems and adjustment problems. The derived talk-ratio scores for 
all of the skill units correlated .04 and .12 with insight and with 
Working relationship, respectively, and for all the adjustment- 
Problem units correlated .39 and .23 with insight and working 
relationship. On this basis, it can be concluded that talk ratio is, 
at best, a minor ineasure of interview outcome and in adjustment- 
Problem units only. 

_ It is difficult to assess the va 
i.e., as a counselor technique rather th 
behavior, but the following findings cast some light on the prob- 
lem. Since amount of talk is of importance only in adjustment- 
Problem units, only these units were used in this further study. 
The counselors were divided into “directive” and "nondirective" 
Counselors by an independent judge who was acquainted with 
their work and methods. The talk ratios for these two groups 
Were then correlated with their clients’ ratings of growth in in- 
Sight. The correlation for the directive counselors was .36 and 
Or the nondirective counselors .39- But a glance at Chart 5 shows 
that there was little overlap in the talk ratios of the two sets of 


lue of forcing the client to talk, 
an as a symptom of client 
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counselors! The most successful clients of the directive counselors 
often talked less than the least successful clients of the nondirec- 
tive counselors. In brief, a counseling system tends to set limits 
to the proportion of client talk, but within these limits willing- 
ness of the client to talk is a fair symptom of effectiveness of the 
counseling. These data do not indicate that forcing the client to 
talk more causes gains, although other studies may be able to 
demonstrate it. 

b. Resistance. Counselors are usually sensitive to instances of 
Iesistance in the conference because resistance indicates that 
Working relationship is in danger. Furthermore, since resistance 
15 particularly apt to occur when important aspects of personal 
problems are touched, it may also signal the importance of the 
material being discussed. In either case, the counselor wants to 
handle the conference carefully so as to maximize his working 
relationship. 

Resistance is indicated in many ways. A client may laugh 
“nervously” when he says something which he would not nor- 
mally say but about which he has strong feelings. Clients may 
also become nervous, fidget, sweat, or be moved to tears as par- 
ticularly difficult and sensitive material is reached. Pauses may 
Indicate difficulty in verbalizing a problem or resentment at 
Counselor probing; they may also merely indicate that the client 
is through for the moment? A client may express resistance to a 
Counselor's approach by speaking much: less, even in monosyl- 
lables; an apathetic “mmhm” or “I don't know" may be used to 
Stop a counselor's line of attack. More severe resistance is indi- 

3 An analysis of the behavior of twenty-two clients in sixty-one interviews 
showed that they had paused quite markedly 285 times during the course of 
their interviews (272). An analysis of the context in which these pauses oc- 
curred showed that about half were due to the client having difficulty with 


his Own processes of thinking, i. “indecision” and "organizational" pauses. 

he counselor's probable cue in these situations is not to interrupt. On the 
9ther hand, two other types of pauses represented definite cues to the coun- 
Selor to assume responsibility. These were “solicitation” pauses (10 percent) 
In which the client showed that he wanted the counselor to respond with 
approval, advice, etc, and "normal" pauses (38 percent) in which the client 
Stopped on finishing a phase or topic and expected the counselor to respond. 

Study of what immediately followed these pauses showed that the counselors 
Were quite sensitive in interpreting the meaning of each occurrence. 
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cated when a client rejects what the counselor has suggested, or 
changes the subject. Finally, a client may escape by closing the 
conference and he may decide not to return. The following ex- 
cerpt shows how too rapid an approach to a real enough problem 
resulted in client resistance (S-1, S-5 and S-8). 


Ca. 


5-1. 


5-6. 


5-7. 


Well, the thing that bothered you then was that you're afraid 
people would think it was taking you longer than your father 
and perhaps some of your other friends, too. Now— 

Well, that has bothered me, that's true, but as to whether it had 
anything to do with me not changing sooner, now, I don't think 
that holds. Because, I tell you the truth, I never thought about 
it; it never entered my head until this summer that I might be 
better in something else, that I might have interests in some- 
thing else. 

You were coming to the conclusion that your abilities really did 
not lie in the field of plant science. 

I was coming to the conclusion that I didn't have any ability. 
You didn't have any? 

Yeah, I was coming to the conclusion that I just didn't have the 
guts, now, to go through. 

You thought that if you didn't have the ability to get through 
plant science that probably you couldn't get through anything 
else. 

Well, that might be it. 

But maybe at the same time you felt that if you didn't get through 
plant science that maybe there wasn't any real achievement for 
you. (Pause.) 

(Silence.) 

Now, you are trying to-ah—to—ah—and you say you have, that 
you have decided on this course of action that you are going to 
take the commerce curriculum. You think now that maybe if you 
got somewhere in this field that you could hold your head up and 
not feel too badly about having taken a little extra time in getting 
through college, or do you? ' 

Yeah, I do. My thoughts often center around that, what are 
people going to think and I— 

Well, that’s rather natural to be concerned about what other 
people think, but we can’t be too much concerned so that we do 
most of our, so that most of the things we do are on the basis of 
what we believe other people will think, But when it really comes 
down to the final analysis, after all what business is it of anybody 
but yourself? 


Well, that's what I always wind up by saying, that's how I forget 
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about the whole thing. If you get to thinking about that you can 


get yourself— 
C8. But you don't really believe that yet; that is, that it doesn't make 


any difference what other people think? 
5-8. Мо, you don't really believe it, but you say it. Hey, can you smoke 
in here? 

How is resistance related to working relationship? While in- 
stances of extreme resistance indicate a bad working relationship, 
it does not follow that all resistance is bad nor that there will be 
no resistance in the ideal working relationship (294). Even in the 
best conferences the mere inertia of old habits of thinking, dislike 
of upsetting present and not-too-uncomfortable modes of re- 
sponse, and difficulties in verbalizing one's thoughts all give rise 
to small evidences of resistance. Slowness in the client's develop- 
ment of his problem and little hesitancies in his speaking are, 
therefore, not always signs of below-par rapport. Physicists tell 
us that even the inertia of inanimate objects presents resistance 
to change. Furthermore, in certain therapeutic approaches, re- 
Sistance is regularly obtained; it indicates that therapy is begin- 
ning to take place and also the importance of the material being 
covered. 

It is important, then, that some discrimination be made be- 
tween types and degrees of resistance. In the first place, there isa 
difference between resistance to the counselor and resistance 
within the client caused by conflicting beliefs and difficulties in 
verbalizing emotional material. While in either case the counselor 
will want to adjust his techniques to meet the problem indicated 
by the resistance, in the first instance his own techniques are the 
cause but in the latter instance his techniques are altered to make 
it easier for the client to handle the difficulties of clarifying his 
own problems. Some evaluation should also be made of the sever- 
ity and probable continuation of whatever resistance does occur. 
While degree of resistance probably represents a continuum, the 


following categories help place instances of resistance in a better 


perspective: \ 
Inertia, Would rather continue "as is than bother to analyze 


problem; would rather make a general plan than be specific. 
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Tentative resistance. Monosyllables, intellectual discussion of 
topic, temporary rejection of counselor's idea, but later brings 
it up himself, nervous laughing. 

Intense resistance. Refusal to discuss, hostility, blocks in think- 
ing, apathy. 

Rejection. Closing the interview early, refusal to come back 
for more conferences. 

In this list, inertia is ever present, tentative resistance is a “go 
careful" sign, and the last two types represent "danger" signals. 


TABLE 4. Frequency and Average Degree of Severity of Each Type 
of Resistance (from 63) 


Average Degree 


Symptom Frequency of Severity 
Outward antagonism 2 4.50 
Tardiness in keeping appointments 4 3-50 
Desire to leave before time is up 4 8.25 
Indifference to counselor 9 2.78 
Rejection of suggestions in order to retain own 

integrity 14 2.50 
Client ignores counselor's lead and continues to 

bring up his real feelings 8 2.25 
Attention on something else 1 2.00 
Denial on part of client of statement made by 

counselor 16 1.93 
Flow of hostility and anxiety blocked 6 1.83 
Ambivalences and indecisions do not come out 

freely 19 1.79 
Short answers 20 1.75 
Long pauses 18 1.67 
Counselee asks direct question 3 1.67 
Feelings of concern and feelings of guilt blocked 23 1.65 
Client changes subject 8 1.50 
Retreat from insights already attained 2 1.50 

= 157 


Some data as to the frequency and importance of different 
types of resistance are provided by an analysis of forty-eight inter- 
views carried on by twenty different counselors (63). A careful 
reading and rereading of these interviews indicated 157 clearly 
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defined instances of client resistance; minor episodes or inertia 
were not included. Each instance of resistance was classified as to 
type and severity. These data are summarized in Table 4, which 
shows the frequency of occurrence and average rated severity of 
the sixteen different types of resistance found. 

While the number of instances is too small to permit any close 
analysis of the data, some generalizations seem evident. It is in- 
teresting to note that practically all of the types representing the 
highest average severity of resistance are examples of external 
resistance, i.e., against the counselor. That is, the techniques used 
by these particular twenty counselors, when they did arouse re- 
sistance, tended to cause a more severe reaction than did internal 
conflicts within the clients. On the other hand, it should be noted 
that some of the most frequent types of resistance, е.5., “feelings 
of concern and feelings of guilt blocked” and “ambivalences and 
indecisions do not come out freely,” represent examples of in- 
ternal resistance. When a comparison is made of the relation of 
frequency to average severity, the rank order correlation is low 
and negative, i.e., —.26. , 

Analysis of the context in which these instances of resistance 
occurred does not show consistent evidence that either severity or 
frequency is the more important; the counselor has to judge each 
instance in terms of its own context. 


Careful reading of the interviews indicated that some types of 


resistance normally considered sure signs of bad counseling were 
lient acceptance. For instance, 


sometimes followed later on by c И 
the client denied the statement made by the counselor sixteen 
he client later on admitted 


times, but in half of these instances t 
that what the counselor had said was true. A comparison of the 


average severity of resistance in the eight “successful” instances 
with that of the eight "unsuccessful" instances did not show any 
difference. While it is obvious that a counselor will not willingly 
Seek to get the client to deny his points, these few illustrations 
indicate that denial is not always disastrous. 


What is the relationship between instances of resistance and the 
The "resistance score" of an 


rating of working relationship? e 
plying the frequency of cach 


interview was obtained by multi 
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type of resistance times its average severity. The correlation be- 
tween these resistance scores and ratings of working relationship 
turned out to be —.64. This is a high correlation, indeed, if the 
general unreliability of rating systems is considered. In other 
words, the judges of working relationship were probably greatly 
influenced in their ratings by the instances of resistance which 
they found in the units they were rating. 

In summarizing this rather lengthy discussion of working rela- 
tionship, it seems evident that working relationship, or rapport, 
is an important characteristic of the interview and can be used 
as a criterion of counseling effectiveness. Working relationship 
is often measured through amount of client talk and the inci- 
dence of resistance. The first of these is of value only in adjust- 
ment-problem units and is not very important. Resistance, on the 
other hand, is a fairly good measure of. working relationship. 
Overemphasis on either subcriterion, however, will result in poor 
counseling. They should be considered as symptoms with one's 
view constantly kept on the larger nature of a good working 
relationship as well as on other criteria of effectiveness. 


4. Client Responsibility 


Another important goal in counseling is developing willing- 
ness in the client to take responsibility for attacking his problems. 
That is, the client should be able to meet new problems on his 
own or at least need less help than he did before coming for 
counseling. Growth in such maturity might be measured by 
judging the degree to which the client takes on responsibility, in 
successive interviews, for clarifying his problems and planning 
what to do about them. 

On the other hand, forcing the client to take responsibility for 
directing the conference is a commonly used counselor technique. 
That is, by dealing only with what the client has already stated 
through the use of acceptance and clarification remarks, the 
counselor can force the client to choose what will next be intro- 
duced. These possible advantages are cited for this technique: 
if a client is ever to learn to take responsibility, he should start 
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early; if the client says it, he is not resistive to his own ideas and 
may, therefore, be more convinced; finally, if mere talking leads 
to greater clarity in thinking, then throwing responsibility on 
the client should help. 

It is evident that counselor-forced responsibility should not be 
mistaken as a symptom of worth-while growth in the client. 
Differentiation must be made between the client's taking re- 
sponsibility as a result of his own growth and increased interest 
(criterion) as against the result of the counselor forcing him 
(technique). Research studies help make such a differentiation 
and provide data on the efficiency of responsibility-taking as a 
measure of outcome and as à counseling technique. The next 
Section will, therefore, attempt to answer both questions. Follow- 
ing this a summary evaluation will be made of the various meas- 
ures of immediate outcome in the interview. 


CLIENT RESPONSIBILITY: OUTCOME AND 
TECHNIQUE 


The best approach to this dual problem seems, first, to present 
data on the degree of responsibility taken under different condi- 
tions; second, to show the relationship of these data to measures 
of interview outcome; and, finally, to interpret the significance 
of these findings. 

The division of responsibility between client and counselor was 
rated for 353 units in 78 interviews through the use of a five- 
Point rating scare (73). These units were also analyzed for their 
primary counseling technique and their topic of discussion in 
Order to determine the relationship of these variables to client 
responsibility. It will be recalled that the primary technique for 
à discussion unit in an interview represents the counseling tech- 
nique which is used most frequently or otherwise seems to 
dominate that unit. Four techniques, 6.5. clarification, tentative 
analysis, interpretation, and urging, represented the primary 
technique in units often enough to permit an analysis of their 
effect on responsibility division. (See Table 10 on page 1 29.) 

Table 5 clearly indicates that the counselor can throw re- 
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sponsibility on the client or keep it away from him through his 
selection of techniques. That is, practically all instances of the 
client assuming over half of the responsibility for the direction 
of the interview (ratings of 4 or 5) occur when clarification or 
tentative analysis (the counselor techniques which lead the least) 
are the primary techniques. On the other hand, when urging is 
the primary counselor technique, half of the units are rated as 
having the counselor in complete charge and in no case does the 
client take over half of the responsibility. This effect is more 


Taste 5. Responsibility Ratings for Study-Skill and Adjustment- 
Problem Units According to the Primary Technique Used 
(Adapted from 73) 


Percent Showing Each 
Responsibility Rating 
1 2 3 4 5 N Av.Resp. 


Study-Skill Units 


Clarification 18 45 29 13 о 24 2.42 
"Tentative analysis 14 36 31 14 5 22 2.59 
Interpretation 18 54 23 5 о 65 2.14 
Urging 49 3* ә 9 o 37 140 
Adjustment-Problem Units 
Clarification о 46 26 13 15 46 2.98 
Tentative analysis 11 18 37 34 о 44 2.98 
Interpretation 14 46 32 8 o 92 2.34 
Urging 56 35 9 o o 23 1.52 


pronounced in the adjustment-problem units than in the study- 
skill units probably because in the latter units the counselor 
always has to assume some responsibility for diagnosis and reme- 
dial suggestions. 

It is evident that a counselor, through his choice of techniques, 
can make the client assume responsibility or can take it away 
from him. On the other hand, does a client ever assume respon- 
sibility as a result of his own improved adjustment? And can 
some measure of this be obtained as a criterion of improvement? 

'The best approach to these problems seems to be to control 
the effect of counselor technique and topic and then see if there 
is a relationship between responsibility-taking and the other out- 
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comes of counseling. That is, these 353 units can be divided into 
homogeneous groups, e.g. 65 study-skill units in which interpre- 
tation is the primary technique, 37 study-skill units in which 
urging is the primary technique, 46 adjustment-problem units in 
which clarification is the primary technique, etc. Within each of 


these homogeneous groups correlations can be worked out be- 


tween responsibility ratings and the other outcomes of interviews, 
i.e., insight and working relationship. While not entirely true, it 


Taste 6. Correlation of Responsibility-Taking with Insight and with 
Working Relationship When Primary Counseling Technique 
and Topic Under Discussion Are Held Constant 

(Adapted from 73) 
Corr. of Resp. Corr. of Resp. 
No. Units and Insight and W. R. 


Primary Technique 
Study-Skill Units 


Clarification 24 .26 +25 
Tentative analysis 22 2 35 
Interpretation 65 -37 40 
Urging 37 55 Е 
Based on “derived scores" 148 37 46 
Adjustment-Problem Units 
Clarification 46 +50 -35 
Tentative analysis 44 67 .98 
Interpretation 92 -51 -56 
Urging з 294 26 
Based on "derived scores" 205 62 +52 


any one of these groups of units the 


counselors structured the client-counselor relationship pretty 
much the same and, therefore, any differences in responsibility- 
taking are due to the client’s desire to assume responsibility. 
Table 6 shows the correlations of responsibility with insight and 
With working relationship for each primary technique and for 
the two groups of topics. 

Even when technique and topic are held constant, there are 
Consistently positive correlations between responsibility-taking 
and the other immediate criteria of effective counseling. In other 
words. the client who seems to be benefiting from the conference 


will be assumed that within 
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tends to take on responsibility for its direction. It will be noted 
throughout Table 6 that the correlations for the study-skill units 
do not run quite as high as for the units dealing with adjustment 
problems. This is in line with our previous findings that the 
counselor has to assume more responsibility in study-skill units. 
Even here, though, the client tends to assume responsibility when 
he is benefiting. 

In an attempt to obtain an overall measure of responsibility- 
taking as a criterion of interview outcome, a “derived responsi- 
bility score" was computed for each unit. That is, it was assumed 
that when a particular primary technique was being used, the 
client who took on more responsibility than the average client 
did probably felt like taking on more responsibility. On the other 
hand, the client who assumed less responsibility than the average 
client did under these conditions probably was resisting the 
responsibility that was being forced upon him. A client's derived 
responsibility score for a given unit was, therefore, obtained by 
subtracting the average responsibility rating for the primary 
technique that was being used from the actual responsibility 
rating for that unit. While this type of measurement is not very 
reliable, the correlations obtained from their use are given in 
'Table 6 and show that responsibility-taking characterizes the 
client who is benefiting from a conference. 

The results here are similar to those found earlier with talk 
ratio, e.g., responsibility-taking is markedly affected by the tech- 
niques used by the counselor, but the benefiting client tends to 
take on more responsibility within the framework allowed by the 
counselor techniques being used. The derived responsibility 
score, however, holds the effect of counselor technique constant 
and affords a rough measure of interview outcome. 

One other means of using responsibility-taking as a criterion 
is to find out if a benefiting client tends to take on more and 
more responsibility as he progresses through an interview series. 
Eight series of interviews, for which there was outside evidence 
that the clients benefited from the counseling, were available 
for study. The rated division of responsibility for each client- 
counselor combination was determined for each interview. The 
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median responsibility ratings for these counselors' first, second. 
third, and fourth interviews are shown in Chart 6. It will г 
noted that if any trend is present, it represents a tendency for the 
degree to which the clients participate to go down during four 


successive interviews. The rating for the first interview may be 


higher than the others because a first interview always contains a 
section in which the client tells the counselor about why he came 


5 


RESPONSIBILITY 
о 


| 


Third Fourth 


INTERVIEW 
Cuart 6. The Median Responsibility Rating in Successive 
Interviews for Eight Experienced Counselors. 


s, etc. If this special situation is 
taken into account, the best interpretation seems to be that 
clients, although benefiting, do not tend to take on enough in- 
creased responsibility to affect the ratings made. That is, the 
counselor-induced structure is 50 important that any change in 
the client, if it occurs, does not tend to show through. 


Qualitative Study of Responsibility-Taking in Interviews 
Table 7 permits us to make a closer analysis of the relation- 
Ship between responsibility and working relationship. It will be 


First Second 


in, the nature of his problem 
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seen that the relationship is curvilinear rather than linear; thus 
responsibility rating 4 has the highest average working relation- 
ship, i.e., 4.30, and responsibility rating 3 is very close to it, i.e., 
4.27. The actual distribution of responsibility ratings among the 
353 units, however, indicates that counselors tend to give clients 
less responsibility than they should. That is, the mode of the 
responsibility ratings is 2 and the average is 2.38. 


Taste 7. The Relationship of Ratings of Responsibility to Ratings 
of Working Relationship 


Working Relationship Av. 
Resp. 1 2 3 4 5 N W.R. 

5 o 1 ï 3 3 8 4.00 

4 o 4 о 14 19 37 4:30 

3 1 4 1 52 38 96 427 

2 3 21 21 88 12 145 3-59 

1 1 11 44 9 2 67 3.00 
353 3-78 


It is important, however, that this general need to give clients 
more responsibility not be misinterpreted nor exaggerated. If a 
simple linear relationship existed, it might be said that the more 
responsibility the client is forced to take the better, but here the 
curvilinear relationship shows that the middle and above middle 
divisions of responsibility are the best. The example on page 78 
shows what happens when the counselor does not assume his 
necessary role in a conference. Furthermore, this trend does not 
indicate what is best in every situation. Careful rereading of the 
units with responsibility ratings of 1 and with outcome ratings 
of 4 or 5 showed that this pattern was probably the most effective 
arrangement for these particular situations; to have decreased 
the counselor’s responsibility in these units might have caused 
poorer results. The interview excerpt on page gi is an example. 

Sherman, as a part of her study, carefully reread all of the 
units of high and low outcome in order to find out what quali- 
tative characteristics of division of responsibility were associated 
with good working relationship. Her findings can best be de- 
scribed by quoting her conclusion. 
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A careful analysis of many units which were rated as having an 
excellent working relationship revealed that while each interview 
differed from another, there were significant similarities between them. 
Regardless of the relative amount of responsibility for the direction of 
the interview, the counselee played an active part in the interview itself. 
He made contributions such as illustrations and suggestions; he helped 
with the planning; he added information and asked questions; in other 
words, he worked during the interview and did not merely assume a 
Passive attitude toward the conference situation. 

One of the characteristics which could be seen most clearly in the 
interview units with the best rapport was the lack of finality and dog- 
matism in the manner in which the counselor made his comments. It 
Was always possible to add to the statements which he made and to 
sense that even his advice was given tentatively and would be subject to 
further discussion. The counselor kept his own values in the background 
and kept attention focused on the counselee. This focus of attention 
might be best described as occurring within the framework of the 
Counselee's own interests. 

Advice in itself did not appear to destroy a good working relationship. 
If the counselee wanted the advice that was given to him, he seemed to 

€ able to incorporate it into his thinking and planning to make it his 
Own. The advice, however, had to be in keeping with the trend of 
thought of the counselee, his emotional bias, and his general back- 
Bround. More important, he had to be able to carry on from the time 
the advice was given and add to it and interpret it for himself (235, 


Pp. 186-187). 
This whole relationship was briefly summarized when she 
e counselor and coun- 


stated that “in the most successful units th 
Selee worked together as a team and both were free to express 
themselves as to ways to solve the counselee's problems; anything 
Which disturbed this feeling of mutuality was a deterrent to a 
Successful relationship" (235, P- 220). 

One other interesting point is indicated in Table 7—the rela- 
tionship of counselor domination of the interview to client 
apathy. The rating scale for working relationship contained two 
degrees of positive working together (4 and 5) and two degrees of 
Active resistance (1 and 2); apathy, as the absence of either re- 
Sistance or positive working together, was placed in the middle 
(8). It will be noted in Table 7 that two thirds of the 67 units of 
high counselor responsibility (rating of 1) resulted in apathy 
(working relationship 3). Furthermore, two thirds of all units 
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rated as apathetic occurred when the counselor was taking a great 
deal of responsibility. Typically, then, counselor domination of 
the interview leads to apathy, and this outcome tends to occur 
primarily when there is such counselor domination. 

While apathy was given a mid-point status in this study, these 
data indicate that it may be a different and more serious type 
of resistance than arguing back. That is, the apathetic client re- 
fuses even to bother with considering the counselor's ideas. He 
behaves something like the busy parent who grunts an occasional 
"mmhm" to the incessant prattling of his children. Apathy 
should, therefore, be considered an important sign of resistance 
in counseling. 


Summary: Measures of Outcome and Responsibility Division 
as a Technique 


We have now reached a point where we can indicate which 
measures of immediate behavior in the conference may be used 
as criteria of effectiveness in the interview. We can also indicate 
what effect the technique of dividing responsibility between 
client and counselor has on these outcomes of counseling. 

The measures of outcome which can most effectively be used 
in research studies are (1) frequency of stating insights and mak- 
ing plans; and (2) working relationship, with its subordinate 
measure, instances of resistance. Some care must be had, however, 
in using both of these criteria. That is, clients vary in their 
tendency to verbalize their insights, and some clients state plans 
with no intention of following them through. Furthermore, it 
was found that all instances of immediate resistance are not 
necessarily bad. But, in general, the overall rating of these vari- 
ables can be quite useful in measuring the effectiveness of par- 
ticular counseling techniques. 

It was found further that clients who are benefiting from a 
conference tend to take more responsibility and to talk more, but 
these two attributes are also grossly affected by the type of coun- 
seling technique being used. When a derived score is computed 
for these variables, so that the effect of counselor technique is 
held constant, responsibility-taking proves to be a worthwhile 
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criterion of outcome, but talk ratio is of little value and only in 
adjustment-problem units. 

The frequency, intensity, and nature of feelings expressed by 
the client during an interview are little related to other outcomes 
and then only in emotionaladjustment problem units. Further- 
more, this tended to be the least reliable of the criterion measures 
Studied. Since expression of feeling is an important aspect of 
therapy work, however, further methodological research is much 
needed in this area. Further research is also needed in the rela- 
tionship of all of these immediate criteria to the delayed outcomes 
described in Chapter I. 

Turning now to division of responsibility as a technique, it 
was found that the counselor is able, through his selection of 
different counseling techniques, to vary the proportion of re- 
Sponsibility carried by himself and by the client. In general, the 
Most effective working relationship resulted when the client felt 
that the division of responsibility produced a team atmosphere 
in which he could be active. Difficulty tended to occur both when 
the counselor dominated the interview and when he refused to 
accept his necessary role in the conference. Although both good 
and bad units were found for each rating of responsibility, the 
Nature of the unit was an important factor determining what was 
the best proportioning. Later chapters will delve deeper into this 
Problem, e.g., differences in counselor responsibility in listening, 
in therapy work, and in skill coaching. There was some indica- 
tion, however, that counselors often tend to give the client less 
Tesponsibility than they should in conducting the interview. 


CHAPTER. VI 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF COUNSELING 
TECHNIQUES 


"Tuis chapter, which continues the discussion of effectiveness of 
different counseling techniques, is divided into five parts: (A) 
effectiveness of different techniques of leading; (B) factors in the 
optimum use of counseling techniques; (C) supplementary tech- 
niques used to overcome resistance; (D) techniques in special 
counseling situations; and (E) typical errors made by beginning 
counselors. 


A. EFFECTIVENESS OF TECHNIQUES OF LEADING 


It was shown in Chapter IV that the counselor may respond to 
what the client has been saying by leading little or much, e.g., he 
may vary from "silence" to “urging” or even to “rejection.” Two 
types of studies have been made of the effectiveness of these 
different techniques of leading. In the first, the nature of the 
client's immediate response to individual counselor remarks has 
been analyzed. In the second, the relationship of the primary or 
dominant counseling method to the overall effectiveness of a 
discussion unit has been studied. 


Immediate Effect of Counselor Remarks 


Snyder has studied the immediate effect of counselor remarks 
on what the client says in therapy interviews (240). His study is 
based on forty-eight therapy interviews carried on by six experi- 
enced counselors who consistently used a nondirective method of 
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counseling.! It is unfortunate for our purpose that this study is 
limited to one type of topic treated in one particular manner. 
But this trail-blazing study makes many suggestive contributions 
and paves the way for later studies. 

Because the remarks an individual makes between the pre- 
ceding and following speech by the other person often contain 
one or more ideas, each expressed idea was considered a unit in 
this study. Furthermore, it was assumed that every idea expressed 
in a client speech represented a response to each of the ideas 
expressed in the preceding counselor speech. This approach, of 
course, presents some difficulties. A particular idea in the client's 
Speech may be in response to one part but not to other parts of 
the preceding counselor speech, but this system classifies it as an 
outcome of all of the preceding counselor ideas. Furthermore, no 
attempt was made to study.the effect of different combinations 
of counselor ideas on immediate client response; only the con- 
tiguity of client ideas to single counselor statements was studied. 

The results for Snyder's six counselors are summarized in 
Table 8. A few of his infrequently used and similar categories 
have been lumped together for convenience and a few retitled to 
fit the terminology we have been using. His basic analysis has not 
been altered, however, and his symbol for each technique is given 
in parentheses. The counselor techniques are grouped according 


to degree of leading as developed in Chapter IV or under "special. 


Situations." The first two columns of figures in the table show 
the frequency of each type of counselor lead and how many client 
ideas were expressed immediately following. It is evident that a 
Counselor idea was usually followed by more than one client idea. 
The nature and distribution of these following client ideas are 
indicated by the other columns in the table; these data are ex- 
Préssed as percents. 

1. CONTENT OF IMMEDIATE CLIENT RESPONSE. The first overall 
impression obtained from this table is that certain types of client 
Tésponses occur more frequently than others more or less irre- 
Spective of the counselor's techniques. Thus the bottom row of 


1 The nature of this particular psychotherapeutic method is described in 
Chapter VITI. 
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percents shows that the average client most frequently describes 
his problem (YSP), expresses understanding or insight (YUI), or 
accepts the clarification of his feelings (YAC). A second impression 
is obtained from the other rows of percents; they show that each 
type of counselor remark elicits just about every type of imme- 
diate client response. It is evident that the nature of a counselor’s 
expressed ideas is but one of many complex factors determining 
what a client says next. 

A further analysis of the table, however, shows that certain 
trends do exist among the client responses to particular counselor 
remarks. In fact, an application of the chi-square test shows that 
the distribution of client responses following each type of coun- 
Selor remark deviates from the expected distribution (bottom line 
of Table 8) far beyond the 1 percent level of significance. The 
Coefficient of contingency (interpreted like a correlation coeffi- 
cient) for this table is .654, although it should be noted that 79 
percent of the chi-square which enters into computing this coeffi- 
cient is derived from only three of the 154 cells in the table. 

One way to designate these trends is to list the largest cell- 
Square contingencies obtained in working out the chi-square test 
of significance. That is, each cell value was obtained by the fol- 


lowing formula: 


(observed frequency — theoretical frequency)? 


theoretical frequency 


Therefore, the larger the cell value, the more that particular 
Combination of counselor technique and client response tended 
to occur more than chance or less than chance.: The eleven great- 
est differences are listed on the following page; an asterisk means 
that the particular client response occurred less often in conjunc- 
tion with this technique than chance expectancy. 

The most obvious point in this list is the marked tendency of 
any special situation, €.g., ending interview, small talk, question- 
ing, structuring speeches, and unclassifiable responses, to cause 


3 A. L. Edwards, Statistical Analysis, Rinehart & Company, 1946, Ch. 12, 


Pp. 122-123. 
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Counselor Technique Client Response Formula Values 
Ending interview (XEC) Ending interview (YEC) 2434.1 
Friendly discussion (ХЕР) Friendly discussion (YFD) 1515.6 
Questions (XDQ) Answer to questions (YAQ) 1066.1 
Structuring (XCS) Ask for advice or 

information (YAI) 126.9 
Unclassifiable (XUN) Unclassifiable (YUN) 124.8 
Rejection (XDC) Rejection (YRS) 83.0 
Clarification (XCF) Acceptance of clar. (YAC) 77-6 
Questions (XDQ) Acceptance of clar. (YAC) *53.8 
Clarification (XCF) Ending of interview (YEC) * 504 
Clarification (XCF) Answer to question (YAQ) *49.0 
Approval (XAE) Discussion of plans (YDP) 40-7 


client responses which differed from those normally made in the 
, regular course of the interview (207). The responses made in these 
special situations, however, are the ones that might well be ex- 
pected. Because these situations tend to differ from the usual body 
of the interview, they will be discussed more fully in a later 
section. 

The differences toward the bottom of the list deal with coun- 
selor and client responses in the usual body of the interview, but 
these differences are not as pronounced as those above. It will 
be noted that "rejection" tends to result in "rejection," while 
"approval" tends to result in “discussion of plans." “Clarification 
of feeling" tends to result in "acceptance" statements and not to 
result in the special responses of "ending of interview" and 
"answering questions." This last finding probably means that 
counselors who use "clarification" remarks usually do not also 
ask questions or try to close the interview in the same speech. 
The tendency for "questions" not to result in "acceptance of 
clarification of feeling" occurs because this latter category was 
specifically set up to handle client responses to counselor clarifi- 
cations of previous clients’ statements. An "mmhm" statement 
which answered a question was classified as YAQ. 

Some additional trends may be noted in Table 8 by comparing 
obtained percents with the average percents at the bottom of each 
column. These trends do not deviate as much from chance as 
those already listed, but attention should be called to them. Ac- 
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ceptance remarks tend to lead to statements of insight (YUI), but 
structuring statements tend to reduce this type of response. Gen- 
eral leads bring about statements of the problem (YSP), but by 
their nature do not bring about acceptance of clarifications made 
by the counselor (YAC). Approval leads to statements of insight 
(YUI). Answering questions or giving information causes the 
client to ask for further advice or information (YAI). And finally, 
urging has a very slight tendency to lead to statements of insight 
and plans (YUI), but tends to prevent the occurrence of further 
Statements of the client's problem (YSP). 

2. FEELING ExPRESSED IN IMMEDIATE RESPONSE. Because release 
of feeling is an important aspect of therapy, many therapists 
assume that the more frequently client statements exhibit feeling 
reactions, the more effective the therapy is. So Snyder studied the 
incidence of expressions of feeling about the self, the counselors, 
others, and various situations. The relative frequency with which 
all types of feeling reaction followed each type of counselor re- 
mark is summarized below. 


Technique % with Feeling 


First group: least leading 


Acceptance (XSA) 69.1 

Restatement (XRC) 59.6 

Clarification (XCF) 657 
Second group: 

Approval (XAE) 68.9 

General leads (XFT, XND) 75.9 
Third group: 

irte re GG (XIT) 63.2 

Urging (XCA, XPS) 558 
Fourth group: most leading 

Rejection (XDC) 58.8 
Special situations: 

Structuring (XCS) 50-9 

Questions (XDQ) 55-0 

Ans. Ques.; give inf. (XIX) 54.6 

End interview (XFC, XES) 28.8 

Friendly disc. (XFD) 48.5 

Unclassifiable (XUN) 54.8 


Total 64.0 
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The techniques which are most effective in obtaining expres- 
sion of feeling are general leads, acceptance, approval, clarifi- 
cation, and interpretation. While these particular techniques 
obviously should not be overemphasized in a conference, they do 
tend to be particularly effective in those moments when release 
of feeling is beginning to take place. It is difficult to determine 
exactly the effect that degree of leading has on obtaining expres- 
sion of feeling because all of the categories of leading developed 
in Chapter IV were not included in Snyder's study. The fact, 
however, that the second group, i.e., general leads and approval, 
tends to score highest suggests that a small degree of leading may 
be most effective. It will be noted that all of the least-effective 
techniques occur in special situations. Since these situations do 
not represent the core of a therapy interview, they would not be 
expected to produce much display of feeling. 

3. THe IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF SILENCE WHEN Џ5Ер As А COUN- 
SELOR TECHNIQUE. Analysis of the immediate effect of counselor 
statements is obviously quite complex; intensive studies of par- 
ticular types of counselor remarks are needed. The results from 
one such study are available and are presented here, i.e., the use 
of silence as a counseling technique (272). Sixty-one how-to-study 
interviews of twenty-two counselors were analyzed for instances 
in which noticeable silence occurred. The findings concerning 
client-initiated pauses have already been reviewed briefly in 
footnote 3 in Chapter V. The distribution and immediate effects 
of the 369 counselor-initiated pauses are shown in Table g. 

Thirty percent of the counselor pauses were deliberately used 
to get the client to continue talking. More often than not (55 to 
49) the client did carry on by adding new information, clarifying, 
developing plans, or formulating a statement of his problem; all 
of these are worth-while outcomes. In only two instances did this 
deliberate use of a pause by the counselor cause resistance in 
the client. 

The counselor must be careful in the use of this technique, 
however, for when overused or used out of context it may cause 
quite marked resistance. Clients don’t usually realize when silence 
is being used as a technique; they take the pause with its accom- 
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panying behavior as a nonvocal way of indicating acceptance. If 
an attitude of "I'll be silent until you decide what to do" is 
adopted, the client feels rejected and so resists as is indicated in 
the following interview excerpt. Note that after C-2 the client 
decides he can be as silent as the counselor, and when the 


TABLE 9. Distribution of Types of Counselor-Initiated Pauses and 
Their Immediate Effects on the Interview (from 272) 
Organiza- Natural 
Deliberate tional Termination 


Frequency of Pauses 109 196 64 
Resp. taken on by client 55 б 29 
Resp. taken on by counselor 49 195 40 
Resp. unclassifiable 5 А 4 
Other effects—total 152 192 106 
Cue missed 40 9. Ө 
Clarification 39 Lb 29 
"Fill in" 11 5 6 
Information by counselor 8 4: 12 
Information by client 81 9 d 
Develops problem statement 9 ме 4 
Develops plan statement 10 19 T 
Resistance follows 2 9 6 
Subject change occurs 2 2 10 
Summarization o 9 о 


Counselor has to pick up the conference in C-3, the client shows 
resistance by questioning right back and by telling the counselor 


that he has said it before. 


Са, So you feel that there really are some things in engineering that 
you would have difficulty in getting, but it still isn’t very pleasant 
to be told by the dean that you can't go on in engineering. 


Sa. That’s right. (Laughs.) 
С.а. Yes, I sec. It naturally would be. (zso-second. pause.) 


8а, (Two-minute-and-thirty-second-pause.) 
С.з. Well, where does that leave you as to what you want to do? 


8-3. Ummm, what do you mean there? . 
C4. Well, in connection with your work or any difficulties you may 


S have . . . е course... Or.. · 
"4. Well, as I said before, they just almost taught me to take com- 


merce. 
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The most frequent type of counselor pause occurred when he 
stopped to organize his own thinking (53 percent of the in- 
stances). The clients seemed quite sensitive to this type of pause 
and let the counselor continue on. The counselor in turn further 
clarified what he was talking about or added further informa- 
tion. The least-frequent type of counselor pause occurred at the 
end of discussing some phase of an interview (17 percent of the 
instances). In these instances the counselor usually had to re- 
assume the burden of conversation. 

Further intensive studies of the immediate effect of specific 
counseling techniques are needed. On the other hand, immediate 
client response is not always indicative of the total effect that a 
counselor remark may have. And studies are needed on the gen- 
eral effectiveness of different patterns and sequences of counselor 
approach. The next section deals with the effect of patterns of 
techniques on outcomes in larger units of the interview. 


Effectiveness of Different Patterns of Counselor Response 
Within Discussion Units 


Sherman has studied the effect of different patterns of counselor 
techniques within discussion units on the outcomes of working 
relationship and gains in insight (235). Her general method of 
obtaining data has already been described in Chapter V; the topic 
and the primary counseling technique were determined for each 
discussion unit and then the gains in insight and working rela- 
tionship were rated for these units. Sherman analyzed 179 dis- 
cussion units in fifty-one interviews by twenty counselors who 
were working in a how-to-study program. Since then, additional 
interviews have been analyzed, so the data summarized in Tables 
10, 11, and 12 are based upon 353 units in seventy-eight inter- 
views. It should be noted that, while Snyder's study was limited 
to therapy units and one particular method of counseling, this 
study covers a wide range of topics and techniques. 

1. DISTRIBUTION OF TECHNIQUES WITHIN INTERVIEWS AND DIS- 
cussion Units. Before presenting data on the effectiveness of 
different general approaches within discussion units, it seems 
worth while to indicate something as to the distribution of tech- 
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niques within interviews and within discussion units. Table 10 
shows how the 5230 remarks which counselors made in 358 dis- 
cussion units in sevénty-eight interviews are distributed. The last 
column shows the frequency with which a particular technique 
tended to dominate the discussion of a whole topic. There is, of 
Course, some correlation between the frequencies in the two 
columns, but it should be noted that some techniques, e.g., ac- 
Ceptance remarks, occur frequently but do not dominate many 
units. Since techniques toward the middle range of leading tend 
to be used most often and tend to dominate practically all of the 
discussion units, it is most important to study these techniques. 


TABLE 10. The Frequency with Which Techniques of Leading Occur 
in and Dominate Discussion Units in Seventy-Eight Interviews 
Single Co. Primary Co. 


"Technique of Leading Remarks Technique 
Silence 138 о 
Acceptance 485 T 

estatement 120 o 
Clarification 760 n 
Summary clarification 43 о 
Approval 123 о 

€ntative analysis and general leads 936 66 
Interpretation 1882 157 
Urging 680 59 
Depth interpretation 8 1 
Rejection and assurance 55 22 

5230 358 


Therefore, later analyses will be made of the 353 discussion units 
dominated by the techniques of clarification, tentative analysis, 
interpretation, and urging. 

The distribution of techniques within a discussion unit also 
tends to cover quite a wide range. The primary or most frequent 
technique tends more often to obtain a plurality than a ma- 
jority, Thus Sherman found that the percentage occurrence of 
the primary technique in a discussion unit varied from 15 per- 
Cent to 8o percent, but the average was 41 percent (235). In study- 
ing the patterning of the other techniques, she also found that 
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the next most frequent techniques tended to be those just next to 
the primary technique in degree of leading. For instance, in a 
tentative analysis unit, the next most frequent techniques were 
usually clarification and interpretation remarks. All of the units, 
however, did not show such peaked or bell-shaped curves; in some 
cases the counselors showed preferences for widely divergent 
techniques in the same units, e.g., acceptance and interpretation. 
In a later study, when Carnes reduced degree of leading to a 
numerical scale (50-point range), he found that over half of the 
discussion units carried on by eight experienced counselors had 
standard deviations which were over 10.0 (46). It is, therefore, 
characteristic of experienced counselors to use a wide range of 
leading techniques in counseling even though the interview sit- 
uation results in primary emphasis being placed on one or an- 
other technique. 

2. RELATIONSHIP OF PRIMARY TECHNIQUE TO UNrr OUTCOME. 
What relationship does the dominant technique in a discussion 
unit have to its outcomes? Tables 11 and 12 show the relation- 
ship of different primary techniques to the outcomes of working 
relationship and insight in two types of units, i.e., study-skill and 
adjustment problems. In these tables the primary techniques are 
listed in order of increasing amount of lead: clarification, tenta- 
tive analysis, interpretation, and urging. 

Table 11 shows that, irrespective of topic of the unit, the high- 
est average working relationship was obtained in units where 
tentative analysis was the primary technique and the poorest 
results were obtained in units where urging was the primary 
technique. But it is also evident that a primary technique can 
have just about every degree of effect. Part of this range is due 
to the unreliability of rating scales, but in great part this range 
shows that at times each technique was a highly effective way of 
handling a particular unit or, in the case of poor outcomes, that 
the particular technique was the wrong one to use or that, with 
the interview conditions as they were, no particular technique 
could have worked. 

Careful rereading of the low units brought out one character- 
istic point: in these low units, the client felt, in general, that the 
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counselor was not coóperating with him in a teamlike manner but 
was either insisting that the client take complete responsibility 
Or was himself completely dominating the course of the inter- 
view. It should also be noted that urging dangerously often (41 
percent and gg percent) resulted in an apathetic response (work- 
TABLE 11. The Relationship Between Primary Counselor Technique 


and Working Relationship in Study-Skill Units and in 
Adjustment-Problem Units 


A. Study-Skill Units 
Working Relationship 


1 2 3 4 5 N Ау. 
Tm % h h h 4 
arification o 21 4 62 18 2. 3.67 
dative analysis 0 o 18 50 32 22 414 
vr e pretstian o 6 21 51 21 65 3.88 
Tging о 8 41 35 16 37 3-59 
B. Adjustment-Problem Units 
Working Relationship i 
1 2 3 4 5 N Av. 
' T h h h 4 
Tarification o 17 9 63 f 46 3.67 
yo üdtiveanslsis = 7 9 45 387 44 407 
на 3 14 18 43 22 92 3.66 
Tging 4 22 89 22 13 23 347 


. It will be recalled that these findings 


ing relationship rating of 3) 
d in the study of division of responsi- 


are similar to those obtaine 
bility, 

Table 12 shows the relationship between primary technique | 
and the outcome of insight in study-skill units and in adjustment- 
problem units. Where other tables have shown a consistent 
trend in one direction or a trend that reached a peak at one 
point and then dropped off, it will be noted that the section on 
Study-skill units in this table has two high points, i.e., clarifica- 
tion and interpretation. An attempt was made through careful 
analysis of the individual units to find an explanation for this 
dichotomous distribution. For instance, was difference in the 
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type of counseling system being used an explanation? Or were 
different counselors being studied under each primary tech- 
nique? Or were these pretty much chance differences? Using the 
data available, no particular explanation of this dichotomous 
distribution stood out; probably all of the ideas suggested had 
their part as well as other ideas not explored. 


Taste 12. The Relationship Between Primary Counselor Technique 
and Insight in Study-Skill Units and in Adjustment- 
Problem Units 


A. Study-Skill Units 


Insight 
Av. 
1 2 3 4 5 N Insight 
„у A € 96. 9. 
Clarification 12 33 30 25 o 24 2.67 
Tentative analysis 23 45 23 9 о 22 2.18 
Interpretation 14 28 32 26 о 65 2.71 
Urging 30 43 22 5 o 37 2.08 
B. Adjustment-Problem Units 
Av. 
1 2 3 4 5 N Insight 
Ve o ve Tun PUES 
Clarification 2 57 26 13 2 46 2.56 
Tentative analysis 28 34 32 9 2 44 2.94 
Interpretation 21 35 29 14 1 92 2.40 
Urging 66 17 13 4 о 23 1.56 


This dichotomy practically disappears when the insight ratings 
for the adjustment-problem units are analyzed. Clarification 
tends to be the most effective, with interpretation and tentative 
analysis close behind; urging units, in general, obtained the poor- 
est insight ratings. With the possible exception of urging, each 
technique had both effective and ineffective units. When these 
units were reread, it was found that the primary technique used 
in the effective units was very often the best possible one, while 
in the poor units the wrong technique for that particular situa- 
tion was very often being used. 
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3. EFFECT or PRIMARY TECHNIQUE ON TALK RATIO AND RE- 
SPONsIBILITY-TAKING. Two studies used in discussing the tech- 
nique of responsibility-assigning are also useful in determining 
the effect of primary technique on increasing the amount of 
responsibility the client assumes in carrying on the interview 
conversation. In the first study, Carnes analyzed the effect of pri- 
mary counselor technique on the proportion of the conversation 
carried by the client (47). The results both for study-skill units 
and adjustment-problem units are presented in Table 13. It will 
be seen that the technique of tentative analysis is most effective 
in getting the client to talk in study-skill units, while clarification 
is the most effective technique in this respect in adjustment- 
problem units. Urging is again consistently the poorest technique. 


Taste 13. The Average Talk Ratios Obtained in Study-Skill and 
Adjustment-Problem Units When Different Primary Counselor 
Techniques Are Used (47) 

Talk Ratios 
Study Skill Adjustment-Problem All 


Technique Units . Units Units 
Clarification 40 58 En 
Tentative analysis -51 52 -h2 
Interpretation E 20 :39 
Urging .25 28 +24 


The second study shows that a counselor can force a client to 
take responsibility in the interview or keep it away from him 
through his selection of techniques (73). The actual effect of each 
Primary technique is shown in Table 5 on page 112. This table 
Shows that when urging is the primary technique, the client does 
little to direct the course of the interview. On the other hand, 
tentative analysis and clarification are highly effective in throw- 
ing responsibility on the client in study-skill and adjustment- 
Problem units. It should be kept in mind, however, that these 
results primarily represent counselor-forced behavior rather than 
behavior undertaken because of the client’s own growth. If a 
Counselor likes to have his client talk or take responsibility, then 
clarification and tentative analysis are the most effective of the 
techniques studied. However, if a client should ever feel that 
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too much responsibility was being forced upon him, he might 
become resistive and so talk less and take less responsibility than 
the average. 

4. THE Errecr or PATTERNS OF TECHNIQUES. The above 
studies have analyzed the relationship of primary technique to 
the outcomes in discussion units. Does the patterning of other 
techniques in the unit have any relationship to outcome? It will 
be recalled that Sherman found that the next most frequently 
used technique tended to be just next to the primary technique 
in degree of leading (235). She carefully analyzed these units to 
find out if the degree to which this second technique led was at 
all related to the outcomes obtained, but found no relationship. 


Summary 


The complex results obtained in the studies of the relationship 
of primary techniques to outcome are difficult to summarize. 
Each technique has good and bad units, some outcomes are more 
important than others, and some of the differences between tech- 
niques are quite small. These limitations, therefore, should be 
kept in mind in reading the following tabular summary; it 


Outcome Primary Technique 
Clar. TA; Interp. Urging 

Study-Skill Units 

Working relationship 3 1 2 4 

Insight 2 1 4 

Responsibility-taking 2 1 3 4 
Adjustment-Problem Units 

Working relationship 2 1 3 4 

Insight 1 3 2 4 

Responsibility-taking 1 2 3 4 

Talk ratio 1 2 3 4 

Feeling expressed4 2 r 3 4 


4 Тһе rank order for “feeling” is based on Snyder's data for different 
types of single counselor remarks in therapy interviews. His categories were 
not as finely differentiated as in the later studies, €g, tentative analysis was 
not included, so only an approximate rank order can be given. It will be 
recalled that the "group two" techniques of leading were the most effective in 
obtaining expressions of feeling. 
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shows the rank order of each technique in obtaining each type 
of outcome for the study-skill units and for the adjustment 
problem units. Any criterion that was found completely unre- 
lated to effectiveness in a particular type of unit has been omitted 
in summarizing the findings for that type of unit. 

Probably the most clean-cut finding in this tabulation is the 
poor result usually obtained when urging is the primary tech- 
nique, i.e., it is the poorest of the four primary techniques in 
obtaining every type of outcome in both types of units. This does 
not mean that an occasional use of urging may not obtain good 
results (see Table 8); rather it means that when urging is used 
so frequently as to dominate a discussion unit, poor outcomes are 
to be expected. This corroborates Anderson’s assumption that 
because dominance or aggression by a leader tends to result in 
resistance and aggression by members of the group, this effect 
should also tend to occur in a counseling situation (6). 

When the two types of problem situations are compared, some 
variation in the average effectiveness of each primary technique 
can be seen. Thus a slightly greater degree of leading tends 
More often to get optimum results in study-skill problems than in 
adjustment problems. This means that type of problem must be 
Considered in determining what counseling techniques are opti- 
mum for a particular situation. Chapters VII through X will 
elaborate on some of the reasons for this and on the means of 
adjusting to these differences. 

The third point that is evident in this tabulation and in the 
Previous tables is the wide variability in outcome obtained by 
€ach of the primary techniques except urging. Each of these 
techniques has a first rank in obtaining at least one type of out- 
Come in one type of problem situation. But more important, 

- Tables 11 and 12 as well as other data show that each of these 
Primary techniques results in both good and bad units; careful 
Teading of these units showed that in a particular situation one 
Primary technique was clearly optimum whereas in another situ- 
ation it might be another technique that was optimum. There- 
fore, an analysis must be made of the factors operating in each 
Situation before the optimal technique can be determined. 
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It would be dangerous to use the average rank order of these 
techniques as a basis for suggesting which technique is best. Such 
a statement would disregard the variability in outcome that is to 
be expected, it might result in many counselors using this one 
technique in quite inappropriate situations, and such rigidity in 
approach might be offensive to the client. Counseling techniques 
are effective only in light of the total dynamics of the interview 
situation, so attention must constantly be kept on an apprecia- 
tion of these factors. 


B. FACTORS IN THE OPTIMUM USE OF 
COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


A great many factors which determine the effectiveness of 
counseling techniques have already been discussed. Early chap- 
ters discussed the importance of client motivation and insight, 
the dynamics of adjustment, the stage of topic development, the 
characteristics of the counselor, and the characteristics of the 
interview situation. The material in this chapter has also shown 
that skill and adjustment problems tend to require different 
interview patterns and that the overuse of techniques at either 
extreme of leading may cause trouble. Thus the use of urging as 
a primary technique tends to cause poor outcomes. Overuse of 
acceptance remarks at the other end of the scale occurs less often, 
but when it does it usually results in poor outcomes also; the 
excerpt quoted on pages 81-82 illustrates this. 

Otherwise the material in this chapter has indicated that par- 
ticular techniques obtain quite variable results. Further investi- 
gation is needed of characteristics in interviewing which deter- 
mine optimum counseling practice. For instance, is the emphasis 
on any one technique good or bad? To what degree is flexibility 
in the use of techniques important? What supplementary methods 
can be used to make certain counseling techniques more effective? 
What about the dynamics in special situations? And so on. Before 
turning to these topics, however, it needs to be demonstrated 
that independent judges can agree upon what is optimum in à 
particular counseling situation. 
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The Determination of Optimum Counseling Methods 


In this study seventy-eight discussion units representing study- 
skill and adjustment problems were selected (173). Optimum de- 
gree of leading was defined for the judges as the degree of leading 
which would bring about the most favorable outcomes in terms 
of the ultimate goals of counseling. It was suggested that in esti- 
mating the optimum degree of leading for a particular situation 
that the judge take into account (1) the readiness of the client 
to receive help, (2) the nature of the topic, and (3) the validity 
of ideas which could be presented on the issue at hand. In carry- 
ing out his rating, each judge read a client speech while the 
material which followed was covered up; he then judged what 
degree of leading was optimum and marked it on a 5o-point scale. 
This procedure was repeated for each succeeding client speech 
in that discussion unit and the mean of these ratings Was com- 
puted. When these means for the different judges were correlated, 
a reliability coefficient of .695 was obtained. It is evident then 
that judges independently reading interview transcripts tend to 
agree upon what is an optimum degree of leading in a discussion 
unit. 

What effect does deviation from such optimum leading have 


on the outcomes of a discussion unit? Theoretically, if a counselor 


tends to use responses near the rated optimum for that situation, 


he should get better results than if he deviates from the rated 
Optimum either by leading more or by leading less. This hy- 
pothesis can be investigated by computing the difference between 
the actual amount of lead and the rated optimum lead, and then 
correlating this with the rated outcomes of the unit. In this part 
of the study, the independent ratings of the three judges were 


pooled for each variable and the mean used as the score because 
of its greater reliability. Also the time of rating actual amount 
of lead and outcomes was separated from the time of rating opti- 


mum lead by an interval of several weeks in order to eliminate 


any halo effect. 


Nelson’s results corroborate the above hypothesis. She found 
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that plus and minus deviations from optimum lead show a 
marked curvilinear relationship with a pooled measure of out- 
comes (working relationship, growth, and client assumption of 
responsibility during the interview), i.e., corrected correlation 
ratios of .76 for study-skill units and .7o for adjustment-problem 
units. She concludes "that as the deviations on either side of 
optimum becomes less, outcomes improve . . . the data indicate 
that it is as bad for a counselor to lead too little as it is for him 
to lead too much." 


Flexibility and Consistency in Counseling 


The finding that a certain degree of leading is optimum in a 
given situation and that deviation from it results in poorer out- 
comes means that the counselor must be sensitive to the many 
factors which determine amount of lead and adjust his techniques 
accordingly. The counselor must be highly flexible in his use of 
techniques. On the other hand, some workers in the field of coun- 
seling have tried to find a simpler basis for guiding their coun- 
seling efforts. They have suggested that the heart of the counseling 
process is the counselor's attitude toward the client; with such an 
attitude suitable techniques naturally follow. Counselor attitudes 
are an important aspect of counseling, and such a viewpoint helps 
indicate that counseling techniques should have a purpose be- 
hind them rather than be used in a routine and wooden manner. 
However, it so happens that the people suggesting the importance 
of counselor attitudes are all interested in a limited approach 
to one type of problem, i.e., nondirective therapy (21; 216; 290, 
PP- 129-135). 

As a result of these two trends in research and theory an ap- 
parent contradiction in approach to counseling occurs. That is, 
both as a result of the manner in which the nondirective view- 
point has been described and also as a result of the manner in 
which some people overgeneralize in reading, the need for a con- 
stant nondirective or accepting attitude toward the client has 
been interpreted by some writers to mean the use of a limited 
range of techniques and by many neophytes also to mean a com- 
plete lack of leading in counseling. Thus a recent analysis of the 
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techniques used by nondirective therapists now as compared to 
Several years ago shows that the use of clarification remarks has 
jumped from 32 to 63 percent of all remarks (232). Many neo- 
phytes in nondirective therapy not only use a limited range of 
techniques but also take the precept of nondirectiveness so much 
to heart that they scarcely lead at all; e.g., the writer recently 
tabulated the techniques used by three such beginners and found 
that 56 percent of their remarks consisted of “патат” (the least 
leading remark next to silence), whereas experienced nondirective 
therapists use this remark only from 7 to 11 percent of the time 
and generally lead more than this (232, 248). 

Does emphasis on the importance of consistency in counselor 
attitude mean that a narrow, inflexible range of counseling tech- 
niques must be used? Or can both viewpoints be accepted and 
used effectively by a counselor? Is flexible use of many counselor 
techniques related to counseling effectiveness? What is character- 
Istic of experienced counselors who vary markedly in counseling 
viewpoint? Carnes attempted to answer these questions through 
a detailed analysis of the techniques used in thirty-two interviews 
by eight experienced counselors who differed widely in viewpoint 
(46). 

He assumed that a counselor who was flexible in his use of 


techniques would use a wider range of techniques of leading 


during a discussion unit than one who was less flexible; so he 
Constructed a 5o-point scale for rating degree of leading used in 
each remark and accepted the standard deviation of the distribu- 
tion of these ratings for a discussion unit as one measure of vari- 
ability or flexibility in use of techniques. He further assumed 
that a flexible counselor might be more apt to differ in the mean 
degree of leading used as he progressed from topic to topic, and 
that such a counselor might also be more apt to vary the division 
of responsibility between himself and the client as they progressed 
from topic to topic. These three measures then were used in his 
Study: S.D. of lead in discussion units, and changes between units 
in mean lead and in responsibility division. Three judges rated 
the thirty-two interviews independently, but their results were 
Pooled in computing these measures of flexibility. 
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"Table 14 presents the findings for these eight counselors. The 
counselors are identified and the median lead value each used in 
his eleven to eighteen discussion units are shown in columns (1) 
and (2); it will be seen that the counselors are arranged in order 
from the one who leads the least on the average to the one who 
leads the most on the average. Although these counselors differ 
widely in viewpoint and the differences in mean lead are statis- 


"TABLE 14. Characteristics of Flexibility Shown by Eight Counselors 
Who Differ Widely in Counseling Viewpoint (46) 


Measures of Flexibility 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Counselor Typical Typical Range Range in 
Mean-Lead S.D. in Mean Responsibility 
Value Value Lead Ratings 
F33 17.9 10.7 20 31 
Eii 19.0 11.0 11 27 
Fir 21.5 9.8 17 94 
F55 22.5 10.0 14 19 
E55 24.0 94 14 12 
E44 24.5 9.5 16 36 
E33 27.5 119 22 27 
E22 28.5 12.0 15 18 
All eight 
counselors 23.0 10.4 27 43 


tically significant, the measures of flexibility to the right show 
that all of these counselors are highly flexible. Thus column (3) 
shows that the discussion units for each counselor typically had 
standard deviation values around 10 or better; as a matter of fact 
only 4 out of the entire 116 discussion units had standard devi- 
ations of less than 7.0. Because the flatness of these distributions 
of remarks tends to increase the size of the standard deviation, 
another way to show this type of flexibility is to point out that 
72 percent of the discussion topics contained techniques of lead- 
ing which covered two thirds or more of the total scale of leading. 

Columns (4) and (5) provide data on the other two measures of 
flexibility. Out of the 116 discussion topics used in this study 
there was a range of 27 points between the unit with the lowest 
mean-lead score and the unit with the highest mean-lead score; 
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yet column (4) shows that individual counselors had discussion 
units which covered a range of from 11 to 22 points. That is, the 
average counselor in changing from topic to topic with his single 
client showed variations in mean leading which covered 58 per- 
cent of the range found between the most extreme units in the 
entire study. Each counselor also shows similar variability in 
assigning responsibility as he moves from topic to topic with his 
client, i.e., column (5). Among the 116 units there was a range of 
48 points between the unit in which the counselor took the most 
responsibility and the unit in which another took the least re- 
sponsibility; yet column (5) shows that individual counselors 
varied their responsibility assignment from 12 to 36 points as 
they moved from unit to unit with the same client. Again it is 
found that the median counselor uses 63 percent of the range 
found between the most extreme units in the entire study. In 
brief, experienced counselors tend to be quite flexible in their 
use of counseling techniques as defined by these three measures. 

While Carnes' sampling of avowed nondirective counselors was 
too small to permit any detailed comparisons, they are as variable 
in their use of techniques as are the eclectic and more directive 
counselors. That is, their mean degree of leading is significantly 
less than that of the other counselors (colum 2), but their vari- 
ation about this mean is as great as the others (columns 3, 4, 
and 5). Thus maintaining a particular attitude toward a client 
does not necessarily mean that a narrow range of techniques of 
leading has to be used. 

When Carnes made an extensive analysis of the relationship of 
these three measures of flexibility to outcomes in the discussion 
units and in the overall series of interviews, he found that flexi- 
bility within the range found in these eight counselors was unre- 
lated to interview outcome. He notes, however, that since his 
least flexible counselor had a median standard deviation of 9.4 
in his discussion units, e.g., is really quite flexible, he has merely 
Shown that beyond a certain level increase in these measures of 
flexibility is unrelated to outcomes in the interview. He does not 
have data on the effect of using extremely limited ranges of 
techniques. 
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Further research is needed on this point, however, since the 
nondirectivists have recently pointed out that as a result of trying 
to emphasize one particular attitude in counseling they have 
tried to use a more and more restricted range of techniques in 
counseling (232). That is, while the research of Carnes and others 
shows that nondirective therapists in the beginning actually used 
a wide range of techniques while maintaining their particular 
viewpoint, they have more recently deliberately limited the range 
of their techniques. This decrease in variability can be shown by 
assigning Carnes' scale values to the categories listed in Seeman's 
and Snyder's tables and then computing standard deviations. For 
this comparison Snyder in 1943 reported data on six nondirective 
counselors (240) and in 1948 reported data on five more coun- 
selors (243); Seeman in 1949 provided data on ten other counselors 
(232). The standard deviation values for these three groups are 
11.5, 8.7, and 4.7, respectively. Thus the variability of their tech- 
niques has decreased within recent years, but data is not available 
as to whether this has resulted in any change in effectiveness in 
counseling. Does this decrease in variability actually make the 
counselor's attitude more evident? Or is it simply a mistaken 
logical extension of a worth-while principle, but which in this 
case has no effect or possibly has an injurious effect because the 
limited range seems to the client stilted and artificial? Research 
is needed on this point. A further analysis of the effect of the 
controversy between nondirective and traditional therapies on 


the type of counseling techniques used will be made in Chapter 
VIII. 


C. SUPPLEMENTARY TECHNIQUES AND RESISTANCE 


An analysis of interviews quickly indicates that counselors use 
certain supplementary techniques when they feel that the client 
is showing, or probably will show, some resistance. This usually 
occurs when a counselor approaches some particularly touchy 
personal problem or when he is afraid that his interpreting or 
urging will arouse resistance. The point is well dramatized in 


the book, The Virginian, where the cowboy admonishes, “Smile 
when you say that!” 
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What different supplementary techniques are there? How fre- 
quently are they used and how effective are they in reducing 
resistance? Davis studied their incidence in sixty-eight interviews 
carried on by twenty-two counselors (66). Units were selected so 
that approximately twenty-five good units and twenty-five poor 
units were obtained for each of the following topics: study skills, 
scholastic questions, vocational problems, and therapy. Reading 
each interview carefully, he found 1831 instances of techniques 
used to overcome resistance. These primarily consisted of (in de- 
creasing order of frequency) use of question form, counselor 
refers to own experience, approval, assurance, nonpersonal illus- 
tration or anecdote, and humor. 

An analysis of the relationship of these devices to counselor 
technique, topic of the unit, and to effectiveness of the unit 
brought out some interesting points. Whether individual remarks 
or complete units were studied, the point stood out that these 
Supplementary techniques were used most often when the coun- 
Selor led, e.g., when interpreting or urging. In fact, these supple- 
mentary techniques occurred two and a half times as often when 
leading much as when leading little. The only supplementary 


technique which reversed this trend was use of question form. 
Furthermore, these supplementary techniques, with the exception 
often in therapy units where the 
cted. Approval, the one exception, 
„skill units—probably because the 


aches who O.K.'d training plans. 
Supplementary techniques were used about equally often in the 
good and poor units; the few significant differences found showed 
greater incidences in the low units. That is, these techniques tend 
to be used when the going gets toughest and, while helpful, are 
Not sufficiently so to make the unit itself highly effective. 

A detailed analysis of the incidence of these supplementary 
techniques clearly indicated that many counselors had favorite 
devices which they sometimes overused while completely ignoring 
other techniques. These counseling mannerisms seemed to have 


been picked up through trial and e 


Of approval, were used most 
Most resistance might be expe 
Was used most often in study 
Counselors played the role of co 


rror in working with people. 
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Large frequencies seemed to indicate little as to the effectiveness 
of these techniques. 

While quantitative data on these supplementary techniques 
does not indicate much about their effectiveness, subjective im- 
pressions obtained from listening to hundreds of interviews are 
useful. That is, supervisors in a counselor-training program can 
usually tell from the context of a particular incident whether a 
supplementary technique is effective or not. Following are some 
impressions obtained over several years of such supervisory work. 


A pleasant, friendly manner helps reduce resistance, and much empha- 
sis has already been given to the importance of an acceptance atti- 
tude. Many counselors approaching a tough spot also smile or laugh in 
order to reduce resistance; in fact, one can usually tell when a counselor 
thinks he is leading too fast by the very fact that he tends to accompany 
his remark with a brief laugh. Smiling can be effective unless it accom- 
panies every remark. One of the greatest defects we have observed in 
the use of these supplementary techniques is the overuse of a limited 
range of techniques. When a client feels that his counselor has “counsel- 
ing mannerisms," much effectiveness is lost. Many counselors also try 
to use humor or kidding to bring a client to a particular point of view. 
This may be effective, but clients may take it as a cue to go on into a 
joshing discussion, as in the following example. 


Са. Well, I'd go around and see him personally. Because you'll have 
to see him personally anyway before they'll let you in, you know, 
You'll have to have a conference with him, and the sooner you get 


in there and polish the apple a bit, the better. 
5-1. Huh? 


С-2. I really would. 
5-2. I’m good at that. 


C-3. Well, get right in there and polish away. That .. . ah... makes 


a lot of difference. Incidentally, he has a very good-looking secre- 
tary, very good. 


5-3. He does? Is she young? 
C-4. She is young. 
5-4. Well, I do declare. 


Making a point quite concrete by use of examples or stories makes it 
easier to understand and therefore more acceptable. However, long- 
winded stories tend to distract the client from his problem. When ticis 
are personal anecdotes the counselor has particular difficulty being brief 
and the client is often forced into a position of helping the EIT 
tell his story, i.e., counseling the counselor. This changed relationship 
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sometimes makes it difficult to return to the original problem. Also, 
making suggestions quite specific rather than general, е.5., referring to 
a specific book rather than just referring to the value of reading, is more 
easily understood and seems easier to do. 

Objective material can greatly facilitate progress in an interview (17). 
Looking over a notebook quickly brings out what is wrong with the 
student's note taking, whereas asking him will not help much. The 
excerpt on page 91 shows how an English test can be used effectively 
in furthering remedial work. Furthermore, centering attention on such 
things as a problem check list or a personality inventory seems to make 
inquiries less probing than when the counselor has to look the client in 
the eye and ask. The following excerpt shows how a problem check list 
was used to introduce a normally difficult topic; however, the manner 
in which it is introduced here seems a bit abrupt. 


Ca. I brought this over and I checked several things I thought we 
might like to discuss. 

Sa. Allright. Which ones do I have checked? 

C-2. Well, about moodiness, and feelings being hurt, and taking things 
too seriously. You've checked several like that. 


$.3. Mmhm. 
С-3. And, then that day when it was raining, you said that you got the 
impression . . - oh, I don’t know, is it usually just when the 


weather is bad or... 

5-35. Oh, no. I've been having trouble with my boy friend. Of course, 
that’s what starts everything. I think so much of him, and he's 
kind of wild and he doesn't like to be tied down to any one 
person and he wants to have other dates and he wants me to. And 
] don't want to, but I don't know. I think I will. Maybe I can 
wake him up. 

C4. Mmhm. 

S-4. I like him so much. Then any little thing he does, why jt hurts 
my feelings. I mean my feelings get so easily hurt. And I'm trying 
to break myself of that habit because there isn't any sense to it. 
But, oh, I don't know. I worry all the time about what to do. 
Ihaven't come to any definite conclusion. I suppose the thing to 
do would be to have more dates, other dates. I wouldn't mind if 
he had other dates if he didn't tell me about them. But he tells me 
about them, almost brags about them, and that's what makes me 


so mad. 


Two ways of phrasing remarks have proved of value, i.e., relating 
one's remarks to the client's preceding statement and using a question 
form when making an interpretation. Occasionally a counselor remark 
which seems to him directly related to what the client has been saying 
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actually seems to the latter to be "out of the blue." It helps to let the 
client know that the counselor understands and accepts what the client 
has been saying before introducing a related aspect. This may be done 
by a nod, “mmhm,” restatement, or clarification; one can then intro- 
duce the next idea. The second technique, stating an interpretation in 
question form, makes the idea seem more tentative and therefore less 
like urging. Furthermore, if the client rejects it, he merely rejects the 
idea and not the counselor with it. Of course, if every statement is in 
question form this approach becomes offensive, but the idea is helpful in 
the occasional spots when an interpretation needs to be made. 

Having made an interpretation, many counselors try to bolster their 
point so that it is more convincing. A clear explanation may be enough 
to make the point, but experiments and authorities are often cited to 
"prove" the point. This can be effective if the client believes there are 
worthwhile experiments and accepted authorities on the particular 
topic, but otherwise these arguments seem just like more opinions. 

Sometimes counselors consciously or unconsciously use their prestige 
as an argument, e.g., "I think you ought to do that, I really do," or, 
“Will you do this for me?" or, "You'd better do this or you'll get into 
trouble." However, counselors are usually not authorities enough on 
the given topic for their opinions to have much effect. Thus if one 
knows a great deal about a given vocation, he can certainly give infor- 
mation, but he has little basis for saying what is the best decision for 
the client. Assurance, which was discussed earlier, presents essentially 
this same problem. If one is an authority, his statements are taken as 
facts and so have value; but if one is not an authority on that topic, his 
mere opinion seems to belittle the client's judgment that the problem is 
severe, and yet the client will see little value in the point that the 
counselor is making. Threats are seldom effective unless one has the 
means of enforcing them, and they certainly are foreign to the spirit 
of good counseling practice. 

Occasionally a counselor tries to make use of 
client to overcome resistance, Sympath: 
but then the client usually turns his attention to getting the counselor 
to agree that his side is right. Rather than face his problems, the client 
is led to spend time justifying his behavior. While the use of praise 
assumes that the counselor's approbation is worth struggling for, in 
practice most people seem so starved for praise that it generally has no 
ill effect and often helps if not used too often. It is most effective in 
those areas in which the client feels that the counselor is an authority. 


Sometimes when a client develops a strong admiration for the coun- 
selor, the latter will take advantage of this relationship in order to get 
his suggestions accepted more readily. Some counselors even try to get 


the client to become emotionally dependent upon them, but this emo- 


his relationship with a 
y often seems to develop rapport, 
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tional relationship causes many problems, and the finesse necessary for 
handling it is beyond the capabilities of the usual counselor. 

The final area of supplementary techniques deals with the timing or 
rate of progress of the interview. Sometimes when a client gets into his 
problem so fast that he becomes overwhelmed and cries, he becomes 
embarrassed at having "let go." It is important that the client is made 
to feel that such behavior is acceptable. However, if the counselor seems 
at a loss for something to do or is embarrassed while waiting for the 
episode to pass, the client may feel bothered in turn. In such instances 
lighting a cigarette, closing a window, or looking over a test until the 
client gets hold of himself may "fill in" and make the client feel more 
at ease. On the other hand, when a conference seems to go too slowly 
for the client, he will often signal his mild resentment by turning the 
responsibility onto the counselor, as in the following example. When 
such cues occur, the counselor should try to pace the interview more 
nearly to suit the client. During the five minutes proceding the fol- 
lowing excerpt, the counselor used an acceptance remark, e.g., “mmhm,” 
each time he spoke; note how the client asks questions (S-4 and S-5) not 
only to get an opinion but to get the counselor to participate more. 


Sa. I just don't know. I mean I help with class discussion and stuff 
like that. And some of the kids she asks, and I think they're 
rather good, but a lot of them don't know. One time she asked 
a question, one girl didn't know; she asked another, and she 
didn't know. She said that's why you're getting poor grades. So I 
began to feel like, pretty bad; so I held up my hand and answered 
the questions. So she said, “Thank you." 


Ca. Mmhm. 

S-2, But I just can't understand why I can't get it. ОЬ... My room- 
mate, you know the one, we study together. . . . 

Ce. Yes. 


S-g. We went over the questions and stuff .. . I mean, she said you 
really know the material. 

С-3. (Раиѕе.) 

5-4. Do you think it would help if we went in and we talked together? 
1f she could do something to help me? 

C4. Go in and tell her you thought you were doing better. She may 
know something that you are doing in your class. 

5-5. Well do you think it would be a good idea if I took my room- 
mate with me or do you think she wouldn't think that was such 
a good idea? 


In summary, it may be said that supplementary techniques 
which make the counselor's point seem clearer and which make 
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the client feel accepted and an equal coóperating member tend 
to help the conference along. On the other hand, supplementary 
techniques which make the client feel that he is being urged, 
wheedled, or forced into a viewpoint tend to cause resistance. 


D. SPECIAL COUNSELING SITUATIONS 


During the greater part of an interview, a counselor responds 
to his client's remarks in such a way as to clarify or stimulate his 
thinking. However, special situations sometimes occur where the 
relationship between client and counselor is changed. In fact, the 
most obvious point in Snyder's study was how markedly these 
special counseling situations tended to differ from the normal 
body of the interview. Thus 81 percent of the chi-square obtained 
from the 154 cells in Table 8 was attributable to the cell-square 
contingencies from four cells dealing with special situations, i.e., 
friendly discussion, structuring, direct questions, and ending the 
interview. Problems of counseling will be discussed for each of 
these situations. 


Friendly Discussion 


Friendly discussion or small talk often occurs at the start of a 
conference as the client and counselor first settle down for the 
interview. It then tends to break off so that the conference can 
start-unless the counselor handles the situation poorly. While 
Mark Twain may have complained that "everyone talks about 
the weather but no one does anything about it," such small talk 
plays an important role in the conference. Because of social con- 
vention, both participants feel compelled to keep the air filled 
with sound while settling down and looking each other over. 
This is particularly important in the first interview when the 
client is trying to discover what the counselor is like before ex- 
posing himself too deeply, and the counselor, 
ating the client. So both engage in habitual 1 
which requires little attention while each “ 
(74. 254). 

Occasionally a beginning counselor mistakenly assumes that a 
client actually wants to visit with him and so continues this type 


in turn, is evalu- 
ight conversation 
sizes up” the other 
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of conversation too long. People truly visit only with friends; the 
counselor is presumptuous to ask for such a role so early in the 
acquaintanceship. Realizing the true function of small talk in 
the beginning of a conference, the counselor can participate in it 
naturally and easily and then turn to the client's problems when 
both of them are seated and have attained an initial stage of 
rapport and understanding. If the client himself doesn't indicate 
this transition by starting to discuss his problems, the counselor 
can use a general lead such as, “Why did you wish to see me?” or 
at a later conference, "How are things going?” 

If friendly discussion occurs in the body of the interview, how- 
ever, it is important to find the cause and adjust techniques ac- 
cordingly. The client may be turning to friendly discussion to 
escape facing some real problem, or if the counselor is putting 
too much responsibility onto the client, he may be just trying to 
find something to talk about. Occasionally the client turns to 
small talk to fill in while he gains better control of himself after 
getting into a personal problem too quickly, or it may mean that 
a male client is trying a bantering "line" on a young woman 
counselor. Poor counseling techniques may also cause small talk 
hus the "pretty secretary" excerpt in the 
preceding section occurred because of the misuse of humor. Occa- 
sionally a counselor becomes so interested in obtaining client 
participation without thinking why that he actively participates 
in social visiting, as in the following example. 


during the interview. T. 


Ca. When you don't go to summer school you still fill in your 
schedule, don't you? 

S4. Uh-huh ... Га never go to summer school. I'm going to Ten- 
nessee this summer. 

C-2. Are you? That sounds exciting. 

S-2. I'm going to bea counselor in a girl’s camp down there. 

C3. Are you? ... Oh! 

5-5. Uh-huh. I think it will be fine. My girl friend... her home... 
Miss X ... do you know her? 

C-4. No. 

5-4. Well, her home is in Tennessee and she knows this woman who 
owns a camp and the woman wrote to her to get someone . . . 
that if she knew anyone who would like to be an adviser. So she 


asked me and мете... 
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C-5. You're going down there? 

S-5. We leave—(C interrupts.) 

C6. What kind of camp is it? 

5-6. It’s а camp for girls. Camp С... is the name of it. And we're 
going to help in games and I guess I’m supposed to do archery. 

C-7. Oh, do you like archery? 

S-7. Uh-huh, I love it. 

С-8. І like that too. 

S-8. And we get our expenses paid too. 

C-9. That’s nice. 


Whenever a counselor becomes aware that the conference has 
taken a detour either due to his own poor techniques or to a 
tendency on the part of the client to “rattle on" about this and 
that association at a rather superficial level, he needs to bring the 
conference back to its major problem. However, this should not 
be done in such an abrupt manner that it seems to reject what 
the client has been doing. One effective method is to accept the 
client's last remark and then add a summary clarification of the 
points he had made before the detour began. This returns 
the client to the major problem, but gives him a feeling of free- 
dom as to which aspect he wants to develop next. If he seems 
blocked at this point, a general lead can then be used. 

Friendly discussion also occurs at the end of an interview for 
the same reasons it occurs at the start. The two people, socially 
conditioned to maintaining a conversation, talk of trivia as they 
get up from their chairs and the client puts on his wraps. If client 
and counselor leave the room together, it is generally considered 
unwise to continue counseling as they walk down the hall. 


Structuring Speeches 


Many counselors carry on conferences without ever verbalizing 
their relationship to the client. Other counselors routinely make 
structuring speeches early in the first interview so the client will 
understand what their relationship is to be. Some make structur- 
ing speeches only when the conference situation seems to demand 
it. Following are some typical examples. 


Ca. What we're trying to find are places to work that will help you 
and places where you don't have problems . . . and so won't have 
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to work. If you will bring in your history book and notebook, I 
can tell you how to go about reading this material. 


Cai. Well, I'd like to make clear right here at the start that I can't 
give you any just out-and-out solution to the problem. You know 
I can't say a single magic formula and you're going to have good 
study habits. 

Са. Well, let me explain this again. We talked it over a little bit at 
first, but I'd like to say it again. 

Sa. О.К. Sure. 

C-g. You don't have to come in for these contacts. And I mean it when 
I say that the half-hour is for you to use or not to use as you wish. 


Studies show that structuring speeches at the start of a confer- 
ence are made most often when the counselor desires to promote 
some extreme division of responsibility. That is, the counselor 
wants the client to take complete responsibility or wants himself 
to have complete responsibility for the conduct of the interview. 
Analysis of the context in which these initial structuring speeches 
occur and of their effects shows that those which come out natu- 
rally in the flow of conversation have no ill effects and may be 
helpful. But those which are introduced as arbitrary, prefatory 
statements before the conference gets under way often cause re- 
sistance. Clients prefer to let their relationship to the counselor 
grow out of their interaction rather than have it stated as an 
initial ultimatum (61). 

Structuring speeches sometimes occur during the later course 
of an interview for two reasons. Either the client expresses con- 
fusion as to the purpose of the conference or the counselor feels 
that the conference is not proceeding in the manner he wants. In 
either case, a structuring speech forces the conference to conform 
to the counselor's desired pattern. For instance, many nondirec- 
tive counselors do not realize that a structuring speech in the 
middle of a conference is a highly directive technique; it rejects 
the role the client wants the counselor to assume and forces the 
client to accept the pattern offered (206). That this results in 
resistance сап be seen in remark 5-3 in the following interview 
excerpt. 
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5-1. Sometimes І can catch myself in the middle of a paragraph, and 
I'll just have to go back to the start, you know, at the first of the 
paragraph and read it over again. Whether that's not concen- 
trating or not, I don't . .. it might be. 

C-1. You feel that most of the difficulty comes down to this problem 
you have in concentrating. 

5-2. Mmhm. 

С-з. Well, I don't know whether the instructor explained this to you, 
but I can’t solve the problem for you; I mean, there is no way of 
giving you pills or... 

5-2. (Interrupting.) I know that. 

Са... . or something which will solve your difficulty with being 
distracted while studying. What we can do is talk these things 
through and see if we can find out the reasons, and, if you want 
to, to work out the ways in which you could improve your con- 
centration in studying. But I can't solve it for you. Of course, I 
would be glad to help you in any way that I can, but primarily 
it’s a matter of its being up to you and your trying to think it 


through, and my trying to help you clarify just what the diffi- 
culties are. 


S-3. (Thirty-second pause.) Well, I don't know just exactly what I can 
do about it but just read more. 


Sherman found in a study of eighty-one interviews that struc- 
turing speeches occurred most often in discussion units in which 
clarification was the primary technique. Further she found “no 
instance where telling the counselee that he was responsible for 
the solving of his problem resulted in his taking the initiative 
to do so. Where the counselee did take the responsibility for 
working on his own problem he did so within the framework of 
good rapport and without being told to do it" (235, p. 183). 
Whenever a counselor feels that he needs to make a structuring 
speech during the later course of an interview, it is more likely 
a sign that his own techniques are inappropriate than that the 
client needs to be set straight. Occasionally, however, a client 
needs to be set straight as to the relationship which can exist in a 
conference, e.g., when an overly independent individual wants the 
counselor to take a parental role in decision-making. 


Questioning 


A question form may be used in order to gain information or 
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to indicate in a tentative way what the counselor understands the 
client to be saying, e.g., “You feel then that they don’t treat you 
right?” We are interested in this section only in the special shift 
in counseling relationship which occurs when either counselor or 
client introduces information-seeking questions into the inter- 
view. d 

When a counselor asks a not-too-personal question, the client 
recognizes that the factual answer will help the counselor and 
will not force the client to take any particular remedial steps, 
so he has little hesitancy in answering the question. He may, in 
fact, obtain some pleasure in telling the counselor about his prob- 
lems. It should be noted, in passing, that this fact enables the 
counselor through broad questions and general leads of the 
"how's that?" or "tell me more" type to encourage the reticent 
client to talk. 

Certain problems which need to be elaborated upon arise when 
counselors ask questions. Such questioning tends to reverse the 
role of client and counselor and may occasionally make it difficult 
to return to the original relationship. If the question seems to 
the client to diverge from his own course of thinking, it may lead 
to a change of subject and to monosyllabic answers (example on 
page 75). Questions about specific details, especially a series of 
them, tend also to obtain, monosyllabic answers and to cause the 
client to abandon responsibility for helping the interview along. 
Finally, if the client feels that questions are too personal or that 
they are being used indirectly to get him to accept a point (exam- 
ple on page 76), he may show some resistance. 

"When the client asks a question, the counselor usually answers 
readily enough. In these instances the counselor can give infor- 
mation far ahead of the client's thinking, because the latter's 
asking indicates a receptive attitude. In fact, the occurrence of 
a client question may indicate such a rapid shift in the nature 
of the interview that the pattern of procedures being used no 
longer applies for the moment. Thus continuing to use clarifica- 
tion in response to the following straightforward inquiry aroused 
some resistance. Not to answer the inquiry seemed like a rejection 
to the client. 
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Sa. Those tests would show my worst faults, wouldn't they? I mean, 
where I need improvement and parts where I don't need it. 

Ca. Thats what you'd like to know? 

5-2. "That's what I'd like to know. 


On the other hand, clients may occasionally ask questions with 
some other purpose in mind than information-secking. For in- 
stance, the statement, "I don't think he treats me right, do you?" 
more likely represents a desire for assurance and side-taking than 
a desire for information. Or in the middle of a conference a query 
like, "Well, when you come into a conference like this, what 
should you talk about?" may in part represent a desire for infor- 
mation, but it also may represent aggression against the coun- 
selor. Finally, an example given earlier (page 147) shows that 
questions can be used to throw responsibility on the counselor. 


Ending the Interview 


The greatest cell-square contingency obtained in Snyder's data 
was between counselor closing remarks and client closing remarks. 
This is as might be expected. Both client and counselor are sen- 
sitive to the progress of the interview and to the manner of the 
other person. As the end of a conference approaches, a closing 
remark from one is quite sufficient to lead to appropriate remarks 
from the other, e.g., when to meet next, summary of plans, small 
talk, etc. 

Although conferences usually end easily and naturally enough, 
problems occasionally occur in this part of the interview (134). 
Sometimes counselors start to end the conference so abruptly that 
important material on the verge of statement is inhibited. As a 
conference seems near closing, the counselor will do well to ask, 
"Is there anything else you would like to discuss?" 
the conference is about to close, the client may bring out a subject 
that he has wanted to discuss but has postponed because of its 
unpleasant emotional tone, e.g., the examples on pages 32 and 
42. 

At the close of a conference, Previous discussion should be 
clearly summarized so that it will be more easily remembered and 
used later on. If the client can be led to make this summary or 


Realizing that 
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participate in making it, a better effect is obtained than if the 
counselor assumes complete responsibility. In the latter instance, 
it too often sounds like an assignment or urging. 

While most conferences close easily enough toward their natu- 
ral ending, some clients cause trouble by continuing to chat on. 
Sometimes they do not understand that the counselor has other 
schedule commitments, or they may just like to talk when they 
have such a good listener. In these situations the counselor may 
use certain social cues to indicate the end of the conference. These 
techniques scarcely need to be elaborated upon since most stu- 
dents have used them on teachers who overspeak the class bell. 
These techniques include: stacking books and papers, letting 
chair stand on floor if tilted back, putting hands on knees or 
table as if rising, looking at watch, changing subject to plans for 
next time, or if necessary saying that one has other commitments. 

Occasionally other types of special situations occur which differ 
from the usual core of the interview. Thus about 2 percent of 
Snyder's counselor responses were "unclassifiable" on his check 
list. The fact that the most typical client response in these situ- 
ations was also "unclassifiable" probably means that additional 
special situations had occurred in which the client and counselor 
responded intelligently enough but in ways not included in the 
check list. 


E. ERRORS OF BEGINNING COUNSELORS 


Our discussion has clearly indicated that counselors must be 
sensitive to the complete context of the situation in determining 
which type of remark to make. Many different factors in the 
situation and in the interaction of client and counselor have 
been discussed. Can a counselor, aware of all these different 
factors, intelligently put them together and come out with gen- 
erally adequate results? 

One further factor needs to be elaborated upon—the idiosyn- 
crasies of beginning counselors. Experience in listening to hun- 
dreds of interviews of counselorsin-training shows that they 
typically make certain constant errors. Great effort has to be 
expended to overcome certain undesirable tendencies, while other 
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desirable traits need scarcely be mentioned because the average 
beginner already has them. It is therefore of interest to review 
some studies of the types of errors made by beginning counselors. 

As indicated in the Introduction, the writer teaches a coun- 
seling practicum in conjunction with a how-to-study program. 
The supervisors listen in on the conferences of each counselor at 
least once a week and make suggestions to them concerning better 
methods of counseling. The following study is based on the rating 
sheets used in this practicum over a period of several years and 
includes a total of 370 interviews by 75 counselors rated by seven 
supervisors.’ 

There are many limitations to data obtained from supervisors’ 
check lists. What is checked is limited pretty much to what is 
included on the check sheet, although the sheet itself was devel- 


oped over several quarters before the data used here were col- 
lected. Some aspects tend to 
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brings out that many items in these three columns overlap, e.g., 
"Ce. taking responsibility," "not giving Ce. responsibility," and 
"let Ce. make suggestions.” This permitted some degree of vari- 
ation in checking on a continuum. If all three such items receive 
high votes, it means that the supervisors felt this aspect to be very 
important and gave approval when they could and pointed out 
errors when necessary. Other items representing a continuum, 
e.g., "used material available" and "should use tests, notes, work- 
book," get high checks at one end and not at the other. 

Probably the best approach to using Table 15 is to describe the 
overall impressions it gives. Beginning counselors' biggest diffi- 
culty seems to be a tendency to take too much responsibility. 
Note the high votes for "not giving Ce. responsibility," “talk too 
much," "too many questions," "judicial, authoritarian," and 
"counselor structures too much." This tendency is in agreement 
with Sherman's finding that the average responsibility division 
of expert counselors was better than that for inexperienced coun- 
selors, i.e., 2.60 vs. 2.06 (235). Part of this is due to a lack of 
understanding of how the counselor and client work together as 
a team. But in part it is also sometimes due to the feeling of per- 
sonal involvement which many beginning counselors have in 
their counseling, i.e., they feel that it will be a reflection on their 
ability if they do not produce results and so they work too hard 
at it. 

Another important difficulty is lack of deep enough analysis 
of problems. Its importance is indicated by the frequency with 
which supervisors checked it when it did occur and also checked 
when analysis wasn’t deep enough. While lack of analysis may 
seem opposite to the point of more client responsibility made 
above, the actual situation can best be described as follows. After 
listening to a description of the client's problems, these beginning 
counselors tend to adopt a “now I'll tell you what to do" attitude; 
such judicial and moral urging in turn tends to result in apathy 
on the part of the client so that either the client or counselor has 
to change the subject to get a fresh start. Another typical situa- 
tion occurs when the counselor, after the client has made a super- 


6 Ce. — counselee or client. Co. — counselor, 
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ficial analysis or plan, turns to a new aspect or problem rather 
than using a general-lead or tentative-analysis remark to further 
the client's thinking. Counselors need to use clarification to help 
the client describe his problem, general leads to get him to go 
further into his problem when he seems to hesitate, and tentative 
analysis or interpretation as needed later to complete the analysis 
and plan-making. 

The third general type of error present in Table 15 is the 
absence of summary clarifications at the end of conference phases, 
units, and at the end of the interview. Beginning counselors tend 
to wander through different topics without ever tying the mate- 
rial together so as to consolidate gains. While social conversation 
may wander about as various people are reminded of this and 
that, counseling discourse or the action of any working group is 
helped if points of agreement are summarized and the central 
purpose brought to mind occasionally. 

Beginning counselors also seem typically to do certain good 
things in counseling. They used testing materials; their leads were 
usually accepted; they used the client remarks as cues for their 
own comments; the conferences seemed smooth moving and went 
into the problems the client stated. In fact, Cochran found, in 
comparing good and poor beginning counselors, that all of them 
do many good things in counseling; the poorest ones seemed to 
use wrong techniques just at times. That is, the good and poor 
counselors differed significantly on only one of the “good” items 
listed in Table 15, i.e., "attempt to get Ce. to analyze," but dif- 
fered significantly on eleven of the poor items. Typical of these 
were judicial and authoritarian, further analysis needed, missing 
cues in client’s remarks, social visiting, asks too many and too 
Specific questions, talks too much, breaks in on client, and con- 
ference unstructured and wandering. 

Training counselors so that their techniques actually improve 
is indeed a difficult task. The assumption that much self-analyzed 
experience, e.g., giving a hundred Binets or counseling twenty 
students, will bring expertness can be quickly exploded. Further- 
more, case notes are not valid enough to permit supervision, be- 
cause the counselor writes down what he thinks he did and 
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usually is unaware of his mistakes (59). While commonly made 
errors can be pointed out in class, many students tend to become 
overly tense with the fear that they will make such errors, and 
sometimes those, not making such errors, overcompensate and 
make errors in the opposite direction. The very fact that poor 
counselors use many good techniques and are bothered by spe- 
cific, poor techniques which differ from counselor to counselor 
indicates the need for listening to each one's interviews to find 
out what specifically is wrong. In brief, coaching procedures are 
needed if counseling skills are to be improved. 

Some years of experience in teaching and supervising coun- 
selors-in-training suggest that an effective approach with begin- 
ning counselors is to indicate that the counselor's natural manner 
and social sensitivity will enable him to do pretty well, and that 
the supervisors after listening will tell him of any peculiar man- 
nerisms which adversely affect the conference. Logical presenta- 
tions of class and text are considered as suggestive and helpful 
rather than as compelling ritual. Particularly helpful is the use 
of recordings of the counselor's interviews, i.e., objective materials, 
for he can perceive his errors so much more readily. This general 
approach has long been known to be effective in teaching, but 
often seems overlooked in the field of counselor training. 


PART THREE 


Types of Interviews 


CHAPTER VII 


DIAGNOSTIC CATEGORIES IN COUNSELING 


Мосн emphasis has been placed on the need to adjust counseling 
techniques to the changing requirements of the interview situ- 
ation. Is this a matter of infinite variation or can some differenti- 
ation be made between types of client problems which demand 
different approaches to counseling? In discussing the effectiveness 
of different counseling techniques in Part Two, discussion topics 
were divided into those dealing with skill instruction and those 
dealing with personal adjustment problems. Is this division ade- ‘ 
quate or are other categories needed? 

Several types of problem classification will be discussed in this 
chapter in order to find their relationship and value for answer- 
ing the above questions. The next three chapters will then elabo- 
rate on the peculiar counseling demands which arise in handling 


different types of problems. 


BASES FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 


In the Introduction it was shown that experienced counselors 
often differ markedly in the pattern of counseling techniques 
which they use (188, 231). In this case, however, there was strong 
evidence that much of the difference was due to the counselors 
having developed, through trial and error, different “patters” 
which they had found to be effective with most clients. Thus over 
an eight-week period these counselors tended to be fairly rigid in 
their pattern of techniques irrespective of the types of problems 
the clients brought up. While these particular counselors tended 
to use their own unique approaches, probably all writers on 
counseling urge that techniques be adjusted to the nature of the 
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problem. But what classification of client problems has the most 
psychological import for determining the best pattern of counsel- 
ing techniques to use with them? 


Sociological Classification of Problems 


Personnel workers have traditionally used the locus of a prob- 
lem, e.g, home, school, social, vocation, etc., in classifying the 
items checked on a problem inventory, in organizing the details 
of a case history, or in writing books on how to counsel.! These 
sociological categories have been used for various reasons. Clients 
tend to describe their problems in terms of the place where their 
frustrations occur. Problems can often be alleviated by changing 
the environment so as to reduce the frustration; the peculiarities 
of each sociological grouping indicate differences in approach to 
such treatment. Finally, personnel work has tended to sprout up 
in different employment agencies which themselves follow these 
divisions, e.g., school counselors, church counselors, marriage 
counselors, veterans' counselors, etc. 

While such a sociological classification has meaning when we 
are primarily interested in changing the environment to help a 
client, it does not have much meaning in differentiating the 
nature of counseling remarks, for several reasons: a client may 
list several problems such as study difficulties, social adjustment, 
personal worries, etc., all of which may be due to a single funda- 
mental condition such as a health problem. Or several clients may 
list “scholastic difficulty" as a problem, but for one it is due to 
personal worries, for another to social distractions, for another 
to lack of reading skill, and for another to a health problem. 

Finally, analysis of actual case records shows that such socio- 
logical divisions provide little differentiation since most clients 
cannot be uniquely categorized as having one or another of these 
problems but tend to have several; this great amount of overlap 
provides little basis for differentiating among counseling tech- 
niques. Thus Bordin, in an analysis of the case records of some 
two thousand students who came over a three-year period to the 


1See, for instance, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, the Mooney Problem 
Check List, and, among books, Williamson’s How to Counsel Students (288). 
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Student Counseling Bureau at the University of Minnesota, found 
that only a minority of cases had single problems under a system 
of sociological classification; while 23 percent apparently had 
only vocational problems, the next most frequent single problem 
category was educational problems with 1.6 percent (go). It is 
interesting to note that he found more clients who presented 
problems in all five categories than there were clients collectively 
who had single problems in finances, personality, or health. (How- 
ever, part of this last surprising finding is due to the fact that the 
distribution of problems brought to a counseling center is affected 
by its reputation as to the type of service offered.) 


Causal Categories 


Another obvious basis for classifying student problems, and 
one that in part answers the objections to the sociological ap- 
proach, is according to the cause of the problem. The content of 
treatment is usually selected so as to eliminate or overcome the 
causes of a problem. Thus if a reading difficulty is caused by a 
visual or a vocabulary disability, the treatment will naturally 
include a visual correction or vocabulary training. Thus diag- 
nostic information determines the content of treatment where 
specific forms of correcting the disabilities are known. 

In looking for causal factors in a particular client, a counselor 
obviously should not assume that every form of deviant behavior 
has a causal relationship to the client's problem. Even though 
research has shown that a particular factor often has a causal re- 
lationship, it cannot be assumed ipso facto that this is true in 
every client showing these forms of behavior. Intensive analysis 
of complete case studies shows that very often the other deviant 
variable may be an accidental concomitant or due to a third 
common factor, as well as occasionally representing a cause; mere 
association is not proof of cause (16, 210). As a matter of fact, 
pursuit of causes in diagnosis sometimes results only in more 
exact symptom description rather than in indicating the precise 
basis for treatment. Thus finding that a reading disability is 
characterized by a very slow rate does not indicate which of many 
possible causes are responsible for the slow rate, e.g., word-by- 
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word reading habits, poor vocabulary, difficulty with language 
forms, visual difficulties, etc. 
When information concerning specific causal factors is ob- 
tained, it can be quite helpful in determining the content of 
treatment, but this approach alone is not sufficient to direct a 
counselor's methods. For instance, what methods should the coun- 
selor use while getting acquainted with the counselee and while 
working out the diagnosis? Can other bases also help determine 
what techniques the counselor uses? In terms of the causes them- 
selves, is a mere listing of the innumerable specific causes with 
their modes of treatment the only or even the best way to give 
direction to a counselor? Such specific causes as visual disabilities, 
low intelligence, mother domination, poor study skills, etc., tend 
to occur independently of each other and therefore seldom pro- 
duce common combinations which suggest a higher-order classifi- 
cation. But other approaches to the problem of causes may be 
helpful. One developed by Bordin and Pepinsky is reviewed in 
the next section (go, 184). 


Diagnostic Categories 

Finding that a sociological approach was inadequate for guid- 
ing counseling practice, Bordin and Pepinsky asked certain ques- 
tions concerning each client with whom they worked: "Why 
cannot this individual work this thing out himself? What is 
stopping him from being able to find a satisfactory solution? How 
is he different from his fellow students who appear to be facing 
the same problems and working them out successfully for them- 
selves?" As a result they found the following "diagnostic con- 


structs" which they felt were more meaningful as an overall 
approach to counseling. 


a. Lack of assurance (student has made a decision but wa 
safe by checking up with others) 
. Lack of information 
c. Lack of skill 


nts to play 


2 One interesting approach has been the use of statistical analyses to dis- 
cover "independent" groupings among client complaints, e.g., Guilford-Martin 
Personnel Inventory. 
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d. Dependence 

е. Self-conflict (conflict between self-concepts or between a self-concept 
and some other stimulus function)? 
1. Cultural self-conflict 
2. Interpersonal self-conflict 
3. Intrapersonal self-conflict 

Г. Choice anxiety (necessity of deciding among several alternative plans 
all of which upset his present life) 

Pepinsky then applied this system to an analysis of 115 selected 
case studies. He had three judges read each case record and classify 
it under one of the eight categories above. An elaborate analysis 
was then made of the degree to which the three judges agreed in 
their classifications and the degree of uniqueness of each category 
(lack of association with other categories). 

In this analysis, lack of assurance stood out as the most clean- 
cut category, followed by lack of information, lack of skill, and 
the two self-conflict subcategories of interpersonal and intraper- 
sonal self-conflicts. Cultural self-conflict and dependence were 
least unique and reliable, while choice anxiety situations did not 
occur often enough for study. It should be noted in dealing with 
such complex and inadequate materials as case records, however, 
that these differences, while statistically significant, are not out- 
standing; thus in the thirty-nine cases diagnosed as lack of assur- 
ance—the most clean-cut of the eight categories—the three judges 
agreed unanimously on this diagnosis less than a third of the time. 

These classification systems are suggestive of how differential 
diagnosis might determine the content of treatment, but none of 
them directly secks to classify problems in terms of necessary 
differences in the dynamic interaction of client and counselor. 
The latter type of classification system would be of obvious im- 
portance in choosing counseling techniques. In other words, the 
sociological categories provide a basis for showing possible en- 
vironmental manipulations. The causal categories indicate specific 
content to be included in treatment. And the Bordin-Pepinsky 
"diagnostic categories" afford a higher-order basis for planning 
treatment content. However, in addition to wanting to know 


3 Bugental has also analyzed psychotherapy interviews on the basis of lo- 
cation of conflict (40). 
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what tends to eliminate particular difficulties, the counselor wants 
to know how best to put it across. Treatment cannot be given as 
it is in medicine by getting the client to swallow pills or if nec- 
essary by anesthetization and tube feeding. The counselor has to 
consider how the client obtains insight into his problem, how he 
can be motivated to work on his problem, and how he can be 
led to discover and apply worth-while forms of treatment. Since 
the manner in which the counselor works with the client to obtain 
these ends should vary with different types of problems, another 
important basis for the classification of problems is provided. 


Classification in Terms of the Dynamics of Learning 


Because the counselor and client tend to change their relation- 
ship when the subject under discussion is changed, the discussion 
topic is used as the unit in this classification. The discussion topics 
in an interview fall into two general types: (a) Those that repre- 
sent special situations in the interview, and (b) those that make 
up the main body of the interview. "Special situations" include 
units which deal with social visiting, structuring speeches, making 
arrangements for the next meeting, etc. These units are usually 
brief and not directly concerned with helping a client solve his 
problems. The manner of handling these units was discussed at 
the end of Chapter VI. 

The units in the “main body of the interview" usually take up 
all but a brief portion of the interview time and are of much 
greater importance in counseling effectiveness. In these units the 
counselor attempts to help the client solve his various problems. 
While it is in these situations that the client most wants help, 
counselor is also most apt to meet resistance here because 
the difficulty the client has in seeing and accepting possible sol 
tions. T'he interaction of counselor and Client in these units ten 
to differ in terms of three major 
ment problems, (2) skill problem: 


the 
of 
u- 
ds 
problem groupings: (1) adjust- 
5, and (3) maturity problems. 

4 Early in our work in interview anal 
topic analysis was used, e.g. study-skill 
scholastic-question topics. However, the 
"howed that the last three of these t. 


ysis, a fourfold, sociological type of 
» vocational-guidance, therapy, and 
results below as well as other data 
opics showed quite similar behavior and 
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Each of these is discussed in a section below, and in some cases 
further subcategories are suggested. 

1. ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS. Probably a majority of the prob- 
lems that clients bring up in conference can be classified as 
adjustment problems. These include problems of vocational 
choice, curricular planning, social acceptance, financial problems, 
religious confusion, personal maladjustment, etc. Typically, in 
these problems the client is unable to decide upon a course of 
action which he considers adequate for some frustrating situation. 
The counselor's task is to help clarify the client's thinking so he 
can see the issues in his problem more clearly and accept their 
implications. Such clarification usually results in the client decid- 
ing what to do about his immediate problem. After this the client 
may be satisfied to carry out any needed subsequent activities on 
his own, or he may want instructional help from the counselor or 
someone else. 

Various labels have been used in referring to problems in this 
area, e.g., adjustment problems, clarification of thinking, decision- 
making, emotional problems, therapy problems, etc. However, 
none of them adequately indicates all of the characteristics of 
counseling in this area. Each label brings out an important aspect, 
but omits other important aspects. Difficulty also occurs because 
these words are sometimes used, in opposition to other terms, to 
represent limited areas of adjustment, but a term is needed here 
that has wide connotations. That is, this type of counseling en- 
compasses problems which have little emotional character as well 
as those of a highly emotional nature. The process of clarification 
includes more than an intellectual thinking through; it includes 
seeing and accepting one’s self in relation to the world with 
emphasis on feeling reactions as well as on intellectual insight. 


might well be grouped together. Because all three of these topics dealt with 
thinking things through, they were lumped together in later research as 
problems in personal adjustment. 


Topic Av. Talk Ratio Av. Responsibility 
Study skills -36 244 
Vocational guidance 43 2.51 
Therapy 44 2.52 


Scholastic questions -48 253 
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Finally, while such counseling usually results in a decision being 
made, it also includes the stages preliminary to making the deci- 
sion and often carrying out steps afterward. All of these charac- 
teristics are included in this area of counseling. Because the term 
adjustment problems seems the most general and has been used 
the most by personnel workers, it will be used here. 

'This area differs from the other major divisions in several 
ways. Here the client has to discover and integrate the elements 
in his problem through his own conscious efforts. The client 
recognizes that his problem is primarily due to difficulties in his 
own manner of thinking and adjusting. He feels that his task is 
to clarify the issues in his problems and face their implications. 
In brief, he recognizes that this is a "personal problem" in which 
the counselor acts primarily as a catalyst in helping him think his 
problem through. 

It is obvious in an area that includes vocational, emotional, 
and religious problems that the problems do not all have the 
same characteristics. While these problems differ in many ways, 
most personnel workers emphasize that the reason why the client 
is not conscious of relevant information, attitudes, and experi- 
ences is the most important determinant of counseling method. 
Such material is not immediately available for three reasons: it 
is unknown, unrecalled, or repressed. Each of these reasons may 
be present in varying degrees in different problems, but because 
the manner in which repressed or emotionally conditioned ma- 
terial is handled differs so markedly from that used with unre- 
called and unknown material, a twofold division based on the 
importance or lack of importance of repressed materials in prob- 
lems is frequently used for convenience in discussion. Thus in a 
vocational problem, for instance, the main tas 
aspects of the situation which the client has for the moment for- 
gotten or does not know about; on the other hand, in a neurotic 
condition repression is the major factor causing difficulty. This 
twofold division has been called "nonemotional" vs. “emotional” 
adjustment problems and also "decision-making" vs. "therapy" 
problems. Some of the characteristics of these two subcategories 


k is to bring out 
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as well as the role of other factors in adjustment problems will be 
discussed in Chapter VIII. 

2. SKILL Learninc. The second major category of problems 
that affects counseling method is skill learning. While some per- 
sonnel workers, usually psychotherapists, dismiss these problems 
as requiring coaching rather than counseling, students frequently 
want help in conference with these problems, e.g., study skills, 
language disabilities, social skills, etc. The complex type of two- 
person interaction that is required to bring about improvement 
in skills fits any adequate definition of counseling. It will also be 
shown later on (Chapter X) that special adjustment skills can 
become an important part of improving a student's personal 
adjustment. It would seem then that handling problems in skill 
learning should be considered an important but different type of 
counseling; with this viewpoint counselors are more apt to 
handle adequately the problems that are brought to them. 

The manner of handling skill problems differs in several ways 
from that used with adjustment problems. After the client briefly 
describes the trouble he is having, he throws responsibility upon 
the counselor for diagnostic and treatment suggestions. He knows 
that he can gain little insight into his difficulty through intro- 
spective methods; an observant coach is needed to make continu- 
ing diagnoses and suggestions. As is true with all problems, the 
client has to do the learning, but the issues which determine the 
manner in which the counselor and client interact to bring this 
about efficiently are quite different from the issues met in work- 
ing out adjustment problems. 

Within this major category a differentiation needs to be made 
between helping a client remedy a skill deficiency, e.g., slow read- 
ing rate or a speech defect, and teaching him a brand new, engi- 
neered skill, e.g., certain study methods based on learning 
experiments. In the first instance, the client is usually aware that 
he is deficient in skill, the counselor often has to look for a specific 
cause of the disability, and the treatment may deal with only a 
narrow aspect of the total skill. In the latter instance—the higher- 
level skill—the client is often unaware of the possibilities of more 
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efficient methods, e.g., his work methods are as good as those of 
other people, and the counselor has to teach the skill as a whole 
and not in patchwork fashion. 

3. IMMaATURITY. Problems of immaturity represent another 
major category of problems comparable to adjustment problems 
and skill problems in importance in determining patterns of 
counseling procedure. This concept is similar to Bordin and 
Pepinsky's "dependence" category, although it seems that the 
end goal of mature attitudes should be larger than mere inde- 
pendence. Thus the mature individual is characterized by inde- 
pendence, self-acceptance, a consistent philosophy of life, social 
responsibility, etc. An adolescent progressing along the pathway 
to such maturity may display problems of dependence, over- 
conscientiousness as to the opinion of others, religious or moral 
worries, egocentrism, etc. 

It will be recalled that Pepinsky found it difficult to get reliable 
agreement as to the presence of this type of problem in the clients 
he studied. One reason for this is that clients seldom feel so im- 
mature or dependent that they seek the help of a counselor for 
this problem. Many immature individuals seem happy enough 
with their low level social-emotional development; those that do 
have trouble usually project and describe it in terms of the par- 
ticular situations in which their immaturity is causing difficulty, 
e.g., lack of friends, poor grades, etc. The diagnosis of immaturity 
comes only from an overall diagnostic judgment based on long 
acquaintance with the client. 

Another source of difficulty in defining this problem area has 
been a lack of interest and research concerning it. Most coun- 
selors tend to work with the expressed needs of clients, which, as 
indicated above, typically results in an analysis of the nature and 
location of their complaints. Psychologists actually know little 
about the optimum conditions for bringing about increased 
social-emotional maturity. In working with such problems, efforts 
have been mainly centered in helping clients with their personal 
problems. The child who is distraught by personal problems may 
be prevented from learning more mature orientations, while the 
child who feels accepted, secure, and not overwhelmed by his 
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problems is at least in a position to try out and learn more 
mature (more socially acceptable) forms of behavior. Psychologists 
have also discovered that too much or too little demand upon the 
child does not bring about as rapid maturing as does an optimum 
environmental stimulation, but little is known of the details of 
such optimum conditions. It is obvious that maturity should not 
be expected to grow as Topsy did, but research is needed in the 
area before much can be said as to technique. 

While it is difficult to diagnose immaturity problems and to 
know what to do about them in counseling, it does seem obvious 
that the category has eventual great import for counseling prac- 
tice. That is, we would be much interested in how a counselor can 
most effectively help bring about emancipation, social responsi- 
bility, suitable religious beliefs, a consistent philosophy of life, etc. 

The details of this proposed classification system need to be 
elaborated upon further and its implications shown for counsel- 
ing method. This will be done in the next three chapters. How- 
ever, before turning to this material it seems worth while to dis- 
cuss certain aspects of the interview which always precede the 
counselor's attempts to work with the client's problems. These 
are building an initial rapport with the client and listening to his 
account of his disability as the conference first gets under way (74). 


A FIRST STEP: LEARNING ABOUT THE PROBLEM 


Usually the first step a client takes in attacking his problem in 
conference is to tell the counselor about it. The counselor not 
only gets worthwhile information from this recital but the client 
is also often helped by the process of describing his problem. 
The counselor should develop skills in expediting this first stage 
of the conference. 

As was indicated in earlier chapters, the surroundings are espe- 
cially important at the time of first contact. Informal and com- p 
fortable-surroundings help a client feel relaxed and under less 
tension. Privacy makes it easier for him to discuss his problems. 
The counselor, in his general manner and attitude, can also be 
helpful by indicating that he accepts the client as a worth-while 
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person, is interested in his problems, and has plenty of time to 
consider them. 


Findings from Opinion Polling 


Although the opinion poller is obviously not interested in 
influencing his interviewees in any manner, his techniques for 
rapidly building rapport and his manner of phrasing questions 
so as to obtain frank and honest answers are of use in counseling 
work (24). Opinion-poll research shows that anything in the ap- 
pearance of the interviewer which suggests that he is of a dif- 
ferent race or class than the interviewee tends to make the latter 
either withhold information or slant it in terms of what he be- 
lieves the interviewer wants (45, 201). Conversely, an interviewer 
who seems to have a similar background tends to get more honest 
and frank responses. It has also been shown that if an interviewer 
has a particular bias, it often tends to affect his interpretation of 
the data he receives. Similar studies of how specialists with dif- 
ferent training handle or interpret case histories show similar 
effects of unconscious bias (71, 198). 

The manner in which a question is worded also influences the 
answer given. Thus during the summer of 1941, the use of dif- 
ferent wordings in opinion-poll questions on the relation of the 
United States to the war in Europe caused claims of "interven- 
tionist” sentiment to vary from 8 to 78 percent (45)! And in a 
poll in the late 19305, substituting the phrase "reasonable in- 
crease" for the word "increase" in the following question raised 
the affirmative vote over 11 percent. The original form of the 
question was "Are you willing to have an increase in prices with 
the hope that it will bring prosperity" (218)? 

The opinion pollers have also experimented with the efficiency 


of different question forms. Poll questions like the one above 
force the interviewee to say "yes" or "no" or to select from some 
other limited list of answers. They also often indicate the direc- 
tion of response that is expected. In another type, known as the 
"open-ended question," the interviewer states the topic, e.g., 
"What is your feeling about the President's recent speech?" and 


allows the client to answer in his own words. Additional non- 
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indicating probes such as "How do you mean" or “Why is that" 
may be used to get further information. These extended replies 
are later analyzed and classified. It will be recognized that these 
open-ended questions are quite similar to the "general leads" 
described in Chapter IV. Several experiments show that the open- 
ended type is more effective than the poll type of question on 
issues which interviewees have not thought through or on ones 
concerning which they hesitate to be completely frank (45, 218). 
Since counseling situations also tend to deal with such issues, 
these findings are suggestive that general leads may be more effec- 
tive than specific questions in the first stages of a conference. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that the biologist 
Kinsey, in obtaining information on such a highly personal topic 
as sex history, found that a quite different approach was also 
effective (136). That is, if a person expresses willingness to tell 
about his sex life, Kinsey assumes that the following questioning 
methods will tend to get honest answers, i.e., use rapid-fire specific 
questions to keep the interviewee off balance, assume that a sex 
practice has been used by first asking when it occurred, and use 
cross-check questions to catch deceit and force correct responses. 
While his study shows that surprisingly personal information can 
be obtained in this way, no evidence is given as to the compara- 
tive efficiency of this and other approaches. However, the evidence 
from other sources indicates in general that his approach would 
not be as effective in counseling as would the use of general leads 
or open-ended questions. That is, trapping a person into admit- 
ting more than he intends may cause resistance in later interviews. 


Other Principles 


Some additional principles are also useful in working with a 
client during the first stage of problem description. Because the 
client wants to tell something, the counselor's role is to listen. 
During this description, the counselor can maintain a normal 
conversational pattern by using acceptance and clarification re- 
marks to show that he understands what the client is saying. He 
can also use general leads to help the client elaborate upon his 
problem so long as he does not interrupt the client's train of 
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thought. The counselor must be careful during this section not 
to take responsibility away from the client. For when a client is 
engrossed in describing his problem as accurately as possible, an 

“interruption may make him lose his thread of thought. A coun- 
selor interrupts when he questions along some tangential line of 
his own, makes too early diagnostic or remedial suggestions, or 
cuts off the client’s account. If a client is allowed to tell his story 
in his own way, he does a better job and the counselor often gains 
insights from the way the client talks about his problem. The 
counselor can explore various aspects of the problem after the 
client has finished his version. 

Certain counseling techniques can be used to help a client over 
minor difficulties in describing his problem. Give the client plenty 
of time to tell his story; when hurried, he is apt to leave out or 
fail to recall various aspects of his problem. If the client seems 
to have no more to say for the moment, the counselor can use 
general leads to get certain aspects elaborated upon. Finally, sup- 
plementary devices such as problem check lists, personality inven- 
tories, and a written autobiography can be used before the first 
interview to help the client organize his thinking (17; 183, рр. 
453-459). These not only remind the client of his various problems 
but also help him see them in some perspective. If these per- 
sonal documents are used during the interview to indicate items 
needing further elaboration, the counselor must be careful that 
the client does not feel that his testimony is being used against 
him. 

This first step of bringing the counselor up to date does not 
take long and should not be overly extended. The client expects 
to take a moment to tell the counselor why he came in, but he . 
expects the conference structure to shift immediately thereafter 
into a coóperative working together. This transition is often 
marked by a remark such as, "Well, that's my problem; what 
ought I to do?" 

At this stage all of the factors in the problem are usually not 
clear enough to permit the making of any plans, so the client and 
counselor next work coüperatively to clarify the problem still 
further. However, this step leads the counselor into dealing with 
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the different types of problems discussed earlier in this chapter. 
He must adjust his techniques to the type of problem that the 
client seems to have. The nature of these techniques is discussed 
in the next three chapters and follows the outline below: 
A. Special situations, ie., visiting, structuring, interview ar- 
rangements, etc. (discussed in last part of Chapter VI) 
B. Body of the interview 
1. Adjustment problems (Chapter VIII) 
a. Nonemotional adjustment problems 
b. Emotional adjustment problems 
2. Lack of skill 
a. Remediation (Chapter IX) 
b. Higher-level adjustment skills (Chapter X) 
3. Immaturity (Chapter X). 


CHAPTER VIII 


PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Many factors determine the manner in which a counselor works 
with different types of problems. One of these factors is the gen- 
eral difference that exists between the clients and problems seen 
by student counselors and those seen by clinicians in private and 
public clinics. These two groups have many similarities, of course; 
but since therapeutic and remedial work originated with, and 
much of it is still oriented about, the handling of clinical cases, 
it is important to note the characteristics which differentiate 
students and their problems from clinical cases. While the reme- 
diation problems of students and clinic cases also tend to differ 
in a comparable way, the immediate discussion will be in terms 
of adjustment problems. 


Differences Between Student and Clinical Counseling 


Students differ in several ways from the clients normally met in 
public and private clinics. 

1. In the first place, students as a group are highly intelligent 
and resilient. They quickly see the possibilities in problem situa- 
tions and tend to reorient themselves readily when blocked in 
some course of action. They are able to take much more respon- 
sibility for the solution of their problems than may be true of 
many clinical cases. 

2. Adolescents are in the process of developing independence 
and of breaking away from parent domination, so they tend to 
resent anything which seems to represent adult interference in 
their plans and actions. They also hesitate to go to adults with 
their problems for fear of being treated "like children." Thus 
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students sometimes react more aggressively to suggestions than 
do children or adults. 

3. Unlike desperate clients who apply at a clinic only when 
they feel that almost anything will be better than their present 
intolerable condition, students are reached early enough by the 
personnel program that they are usually only moderately upset 
by their problems. As a result they often find it difficult to over- 
come inertia and distaste for facing unpleasant truths in order 
to do something about their maladjustments. 

4. Not only does the student personnel program try to catch 
potential major maladjustments early, but it also tries to help all 
students. Furthermore, rather than simply helping to eliminate 
conditions which are disturbing to a client, it also tries to help 
students in a positive way to attain the mature and independent 
qualities expected of citizens in a democracy. In brief, student 
counseling has educational as well as remedial functions and tries 
to reach all students. 

5. Our democratic tradition respects the rights of maturing 
adults to develop their own life as they feel best so long as they 
do not become dangerous to themselves or to society. Although 
institutional or potentially institutional cases may not be capable 
of accepting, or may be so distraught as to reject, such responsi- 
bility, these conditions are not characteristic of students. The 
student counseling program must respect these rights if it is to 
reach and attract all types of students and not just those who 
seem to others, as well as to themselves, to need special atypical 
treatment. Students must be given every opportunity and respon- 
sibility for learning to solve their own problems. 

6. Limitations in the functions of schools, as well as limitations 
in their budgets, represent a final area that affects the manner in 
which adjustment problems of students should be handled. As 
indicated earlier, society does not expect advanced educational 
institutions to provide treatment for individuals whose disability 
(whether emotional, intellectual, or educational) is so severe as 
to prevent them from doing satisfactory work if the necessary 
treatment program promises to be unusually long or expensive. 
Such individuals should be referred to other social agencies for 
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treatment. Furthermore, the usually limited budget of student 
personnel programs provides some justification for giving pri- 
mary emphasis to serving those students and problems which 
promise to give the most return for the money. Even in light of 
these principles, however, it should be noted that quite-marked 
disabilities will need to be treated within the student personnel 
program. These principles merely exclude the most extreme cases 
which the school program is obviously ill prepared to handle, eg. 
the psychotic. 

This desire to work with the 99 percent rather than with the 
greatly disturbed 1 percent of the student body means that stu- 
dent counselors must specialize in the techniques which work 
with the problems and characteristics of "normal" students. Al- 
though student counselors may not need to know how to work 
with extreme disabilities, they must be able to recognize the 
symptoms of such conditions and be familiar with referral re- 
sources. Conversely, it should be noted that specialists who have 
been trained only for institutional work are not necessarily capa- 
ble of handling the adjustment problems of normal students. 
Quite different and equally complex methods are needed for 


handling the adjustment problems of students and of clinical 
Саѕеѕ.1 


Ап Orientation Toward Counseling with Students 
Adjustment Problems 


"These characteristics of students, of the developmental aims of 
education, and of our democratic tradition lead to two basic 
assumptions which affect the role of the student counselor (161). 


1 Occasionally counselors who work with students or with more extreme 
clinical cases try to claim that their work is “more difficult” and “ 
portant.” While it is more difficult to obtain 
neurotic and psychotic conditions, 


more im- 
Positive results with extreme 
the student counselor often has a more 
difficult time in keeping students interested in counseling since they are not 


as motivated, there is less social pressure on them, and the counselor cannot 
take liberties permitted with institutionalized cases. The matte: 
is difficult to assess; one group may be dangerous to society, 
may be helped to become effective citizens and leaders. It seems best to em- 
phasize that differences exist in working with the adjustment problems of 
these two groups and not to assign any differential value to either, 


r of importance 
the other group 
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First, the client should have the right to шаке ш5 own decisions. 
The counselor on his part should be sure that all relevant aspects 
of the problem are discovered and that the client is helped to see 
and take account of the implications which these data have for 
him. The client, on his part, participates actively by recalling 
various aspects of his problem and by discovering their relation- 
ships and implications. After this teamlike, coóperative explora- 
tion of the problem, however, the client is the one who must 
integrate this material, and in any manner he desires. Not only 
is this respect for the integrity of the client in tune with our 
democratic tradition, but such adultlike treatment is also more 
likely to sustain a student's interest in working on his problem 
with an adult counselor. 

A second, related assumption is that the client should have the 
right to determine how far the conference shall go. He may 
change the subject or even bring the conference to an end when 
he wishes. Many “do-gooders” enter counseling with the belief 
that this vocation entitles them to interfere as they please with a 
student's manner of living. And others who "glory in the gory" 
feel that they are entitled to probe into the intimate thoughts 
and affairs of any client. It is obvious that students resent such 
busybodies. Only as a reputation for giving interested, but objec- 
tive, help is built up can counselors hope to be effective with 
students. Students are hesitant enough about taking problems 


to adults; any threat of domination or interference makes it diffi- 


cult for them to explore their problems, or for that matter even 


to seek help. 
A client should also be able to expect as much help as he wants 


from a counseling service. When requested, the counselor should 
provide information, diagnosis, or coaching that will help the 
client. Modesty, or a belief that students should learn to take 
care of themselves, should not be so exaggerated that the coun- 
selor refuses positive participation if it is appropriate. If a coun- 
selor feels inadequate or unable to fulfill a particular need, he 
should help to arrange for the best available service. 


While counselors should try to bring about a change in a 


client’s manner of living only when help is asked for, this is not 
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equally true for the other aspects of a student personnel program. 
Activities, organizations, Student Unions, dormitory facilities, 
and special courses can be set up which will help students have 
happier experiences, become better acquainted, and develop 
more effective personalities. The extent to which some of these 
techniques are effective is discussed in Chapter XI. In addition 
to these positive activities, personnel programs are also respon- 
sible for enforcing certain restrictions for the protection of 
students. In order to maintain the acceptance atmosphere of the 
conference situation, however, the agency responsible for this 
control should be separate from the counseling agency. If the 
counselor ever feels that some rule of the school or of society 
needs to be enforced with a client, some other personnel agency 
should be responsible for this action, and the counselor should, 
if possible, not appear to be connected with it. 


Dimensions of the Client’s Reaction to His Problem 


In determining what approach will be best in handling a stu- 
dent's problem, the counselor has to consider many elements in 
the situation. Thus in Chapter IV certain "dimensions" of the 
counselor's orientation toward a client were found useful in dif- 
ferentiating among counseling procedures, ie, an acceptance 
attitude, dealing with the core of a client's remarks, division of 
responsibility, and amount of lead. In Chapter VII it was shown 
that the counselor also needs to differentiate among client prob- 
lems in planning his procedures, i.e., between problems of adjust- 
ment, skill, and immaturity. Finally, the counselor needs to react 
to each type of client problem in light of five other dimensions. 

The first of these dimensions is the stage that the client has 
reached in thinking through his problem. Is he at an early stage 
where he needs help in stating what his problem is? Or has he 
pretty well explored all the facets of his problem, but wants help 
in collecting and organizing his ideas so as to come to some deci- 
sion? Or, having made a tentative decision, does he want help 
with thinking through his plans? In the early stages of attacking 
a problem, a counselor primarily needs to listen and use counsel- 
ing techniques which aid the client in verbalizing his problem. 
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Later on other techniques may be needed which bring out rele- 
vant points, e.g., tentative analysis and interpretation remarks, or 
which summarize insights and plans. 

The second dimension concerns the difference in roles which 
clients expect counselors to play in dealing with their problems. 
In one case the client may turn to a counselor, much as he would 
to a resource book to seek information, but with no expectation 
that the counselor is to help him work out the eventual solution 
to his problem. If this occurs early in the client's attack on his 
problem, it represents the Bordin-Pepinsky category of “lack of 
information”; if it occurs much later, e.g., after he has made some 
plans, it represents their category of “lack of assurance.” In other 
instances the client may want a teamlike attack on his problems. 
Or, at the far extreme of counselor-role expectancy, one may find 
a client saying “I don't understand why I worry and am afraid 
so much. What’s wrong with me? What ought I to do?" While 
the question may well be raised as to what role the counselor 
ought to take with a particular client problem, it is obvious that 
the client’s expectancy as to the counselor’s role will have its 
influence on what pattern of techniques will be most effective in 
a particular situation. 

The third dimension is the degree to which a client is moti- 
vated to work on his problem. If the client is beside himself with 
Worry about something, he is apt to overcome inertia, distaste 
for telling another about his problem, and his difficulty in facing 
unpleasant truths; in turn he is more ready to accept suggestions 
from the counselor. On the other hand, if the problem is only a 
minor irritant, the student finds it difficult to overcome the above 
deterrents and is likely to reject suggestions from the counselor. 
Quite different counselor techniques are needed at the two 
extremes. 

Fourth, the completeness and validity of knowledge about a 
given area will affect the manner in which the counselor can 
work. In an area such as choosing courses to fulfill graduation 
requirements, the factual information is valid and complete 
enough to give definite direction to the client’s behavior. In 
other areas, however, available information may be so sketchy or 
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so subject to unpredictable variation that only a general approach 
can be used, e.g, planning the details of a college program 
while a student is still in high school. 

The final dimension, and the one usually given most weight in 
determining counseling procedures, is the degree to which mate- 
rial which is relevant to the client's problem is unavailable to 
him and the reasons for this. The client may be unaware of many 
important experiences, items of information, orientations, and 
attitudes because they are (a) unknown to him, (b) unrecalled, 
or (c) repressed. These sources of difficulty are probably present 
in every problem, but their proportional emphasis differs from 
problem to problem. Since different counseling methods are 
needed for each source of difficulty, it is important that the coun- 
selor determine the degree to which they are present in each 
problem and adapt his techniques accordingly. 


Nonemotional vs. Emotional Adjustment Problems 


which counseling techniques are best, adjustment problems are 
often divided into “nonemotional” and "emotional" adjustment 
problems for convenience in discussion. This not only helps to 
clarify the marked differences that must exist between counseling 
with such problems as vocational questions and neurotic condi- 
tions, but it also helps counteract a common tendency of coun- 
selors to use one approach with all adjustment problems. That 
is, counselors familiar with clinical treatment procedures often 
treat nonemotional problems as minor therapy cases while other 
counselors more familiar with vocational and social problems 
treat emotional problems simply as difficult forms of decision- 
making. For these reasons, the terms nonemotional adjustment 
problems and emotional adjustment problems are used as head- 
ings for the remainder of this chapter. 

However, the separateness of these categories should not be 
overemphasized. The degree to which repressed material enters 
into problems varies along a continuum, so that counselors should 
not develop just a twofold approach. Such a dual approach would 
result in the role of repressed materials often being either exag- 


) Because of the importance of repressed material in determining 
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gerated or underrated, and in the role of the other dimensions 
belittled. It is particularly important that the counselor evaluate 
the degree to which all five dimensions are present in a situation 
if he is to find the most appropriate counseling procedures. That 
is, the counselor has to judge what stage the client has reached 
in thinking his problem through, what role the client expects 
him to play, how motivated the client is to work on his problem, 
how valid and complete the information is about this area, and 
finally the degree to which unknown, unrecalled, and repressed 
materials enter into the client's problem. 


NONEMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Among the most frequent problems that students bring to a 
counseling service are questions about vocations, curricula, social 
adjustment, religion, and finances. These occur especially when 
the student personnel service is reaching all types of students and 
has built up a campus reputation for effective and worth-while 
service (19, 129). While these complaints may at times really rep- 
resent therapy problems, we are interested here in the more 
frequent instances where highly emotional elements are at a 
minimum. The client usually has difficulty with these problems 
because he does not know or has not recalled many important 
aspects of his problem. Given the necessary information and help 
in integrating it, he can work out a satisfactory solution (266). 


Providing Needed Information 


The following principles will help guide the counselor in pro- 
viding the client with needed information. In the first place, 
only the information for which the client is ready should be 
given. If too much is given, the client will not be able to assim- 
ilate it all and may even be scared away from working on his 
problem. This type of error often occurs when counselors want 
to explain "all about a test battery" that has been taken. Major 
points should be made first and other findings brought out later. 
Long counselor speeches also tend to cause other types of diffi- 
culty. During long counselor speeches, clients tend to drop re- 
Sponsibility and assume a listener role. Once started on a speech, 
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counselors sometimes wander from the point at hand while they 
tell this and that anecdote. Some counselors also use long speeches 
to show how much they know rather than keeping their eyes on 
the client's needs. The counselor, therefore, will do well to inter- 
rupt necessarily long sessions of giving information by asking the 
client for his reactions. 

All information should be made as easily understandable and 
usable as possible. Unlike medicine, where technical terms may 
be used to impress the patient or to keep him in ignorance, prog- 
ress can be made in counseling only as the client can understand 
and apply what he is told. The counselor should be particularly 
careful about using technical terms which are unfamiliar or often 
misunderstood by laymen. Furthermore, information is better 
understood if it is specific and concrete than if it consists of vague 
generalizations. Thus in referring to the amount of time it takes 
to obtain a Ph.D., the counselor will do better to say, "it takes 
a minimum of three and usually four years be 
ation,” than to say, “it takes a long time.” 

Finally the counselor should indicate the validity of any in- 
formation used. Test results should be reported in such a way as 
not to imply greater validity than they really possess. Nor should 
their validity be left unexpressed, because clients often exaggerate 
the significance of scores or assume that a test in one area is as 
valid as a test in another area, e.g., mechanical ability and intel- 
ligence tests. In brief, counselors should learn to state precisely 


what relation a particular factor has to the tot 
discussed. 


yond college gradu- 


al situation being 


It is obvious that if a counselor is to help clients learn about 
the many aspects of their problems, the counselor must have an 
extensive background in many areas of know 


ledge. He needs to 
be able to show w. 


hat the actual nature of the problem situation 
is, what opportunities there are, and what means are available 
for reaching the client's goals. He need not "know everything," 
however; often a counselor need only be able to show clients 
where the specific information they want can be found. 

That counselors may sometimes be deficient in such back- 
ground is indicated by a current division in the ranks of voca- 
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tional counselors. Many with a background of work experience 
and training in occupational information have criticized other 
counselors for their frequently inadequate background of voca- 
tional information (138). (Similarly psychologists have criticized 
others' lack of appreciation for the role which personality dy- 
namics play in vocational adjustment.) It is safe to assume that 
both kinds of information are important. In terms of our imme- 
diate discussion, it is evident that counselors need to develop a 
thorough understanding of social and vocational opportunities 
and conditions if they are to work effectively with students (20). 


Aiding Recall 


A client often needs help in recalling experiences which will 
give him better insight into the nature of his problem, abilities, 
interests, motivation, opportunities, and sources of help. Because 
of the rush of everyday living, clients have usually done little 
evaluating of previous experiences; the conference needs to be 
structured so that time is provided for such searching. Because 
clients find it difficult to describe their experiences to another 
person for fear of criticism, the conference atmosphere should 
also make the client feel secure in bringing out all aspects of his 
problem. Such an atmosphere, as was indicated earlier, is charac- 
terized by accepting the client as a worth-while individual, show- 
ing interest in his problems, and maintaining objectivity toward 
whatever he may discuss. 

Certain counselor techniques will also help the client with his 
recall. So long as the client is doing well on his own, the coun- 
selor can use acceptance and clarification remarks to show under- 
standing. When the client seems for the moment to have accom- 
plished all he can, the counselor can use general leads to get the 
client to elaborate on various points. While talking, the client is 
often reminded of additional material. The counselor can also 
use his knowledge of important factors in similar problems or 
his hunches from remarks already made to ask if certain aspects 
have ever occurred or are important. These should be made as 
tentative suggestions and not as challenges. Using a tentative 
analysis remark calls an item to the client's attention, but per- 
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mits him to accept or reject the idea without interpersonal 
involvement. 

In trying to further the client's thinking, it is important not 
to go faster than the client is able and willing to go. Counselor 
remarks should deal with issues which there is reason to believe 
the client will not resent bringing out in conference at that time. 
Finally, the counselor's remarks should follow along the tenor of 
the client's previous remarks and not 8o off on some tangent. In 
brief, the counselor should work coóperatively with the client to 
make it easy for him to explore previous experiences and other 
data which may be pertinent to his problem. 

The student may also find it difficult to recall certain previous 
experiences because of their intense emotional associations. The 
manner of handling such situations is discussed later, but first it 
seems worth while to discuss some special issues which arise in 
carrying on vocational and social guidance. 


Vocational Guidance 


Several additional principles are important in vocational guid- 
ance. In the first place, vocational guidance means more than 
obtaining a decision as to which vocation the client intends to 
enter and then believing that "he'll live happily ever after," eg. 
similar to the pattern in romantic stories. Not only must the 
vocational counselor help the client obtain personal-social insight 
and make a decision as to the most suited occupational field, but 
the counselor must also help the client plan his training pro- 
gram, learn job-hunting skills, and follow up with problems of 
further choice, training, and promotion. 

The task of vocational guidance i: 
sive, but it is made difficult by the many unknown variables 
which enter the picture between the time of counseling and the 
client's starting to work. For instance, an intelligence test pre- 
dicts immediate grades much better than it does grades several 
years later. Thus an intelligence test given at college entrance 
usually correlates over .60 with college grades, but an intelligence 


test given before the age of fifteen correlates only about .35 with 


grades in college (7o, p. 154). It is even more difficult to predict 


5 not only varied and exten- 
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success in vocations, because students develop new values, in- 
terests, and skills during the intervening years and occupational 
opportunities tend to change. 

As a result most personnel workers suggest that in any one 
conference series long-term plans should be kept general, and 
major emphasis should be placed on working out decisions con- 
cerning immediate issues. Thus a ninth-grade counselor would 
help a pupil learn about major occupational groupings and not 
worry whether he decided upon a specific occupation. (However, 
nothing in the program should prevent a pupil from deciding, 
for example, to become an aviator or from changing this the 
next year to becoming an engineer.) The immediate issue at the 
ninth-grade level is whether the preferred occupational group 
requires going into one curriculum or another in high school. 
Specific course decisions can then be made each year in light of 
this general orientation. The next major decision point usually 
occurs near the end of high school when the student has to plan 
what to do on graduation. If his vocational plans call for college 
training, he first evaluates whether he really wants and is able 
to go to college for the necessary years of training. If so, his 
immediate problem is selecting a college and finding out how to 
obtain admission. Other details of curricular planning can be 
better taken care of when he gets to college. Later on in college 
his background of experience and maturity will permit him at 
last to choose the specific vocation he wants to enter. However, 
even here he should be prepared to accept the possibility that he 
may not actually enter this specific occupation, and that after 
ay want help with other vocational decisions. 
mediate rather than long-term planning in 
it is obvious that vocational guidance is not 


college ће. т 

In emphasizing im 
vocational guidance, 
considered a "one-stop service station" at which a life plan is 
specifically laid out and later followed to the letter. Nor is it 
intended that clients shall become so dependent on counselors 
that they do not learn to stand on their own feet. Each time a 
client obtains counseling help, he should gain skill and experi- 
that will help him meet his next diffi- 


ence in problem-solving 
Independence and the ability to adjust 


culty more confidently. 
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include developing a willingness to make use of varied resources, 
including the help of counselors, in solving problems. 

Most vocational counseling programs regularly employ a large 
number of standardized tests. Because counselors know more 
about tests than clients do, many counselors take complete re- 
sponsibility for selecting and interpreting tests—much as a doctor 
places a patient in a passive role so he can thump and peer at 
him and finally tell him what is wrong. Test-giving sometimes 
becomes so routinized that clients feel as though they are just 
being pushed through a standard battery of tests. Obviously the 
client needs to feel that the testing program is being individual- 
ized to his needs, and he will be much better motivated if he 
understands the functions of each part of the testing program. 

Some psychologists have felt that a client will gain even more 
if he participates in this test selection and interpretation (22, 32, 
230). That is, the counselor acts as the test expert, but the client 
suggests what aspects of vocational fitness he wants information 
about. He is almost certain to be more interested in the results o£ 
tests he has helped select than of tests forced upon him or given 
in a routine fashion. These authors suggest that the selection of 
tests should be done as follows: The client usually expresses an 
interest in obtaining greater insight into the factors which affect 
vocational selection and success. The counselor lists these factors 
and finds out in which areas the client wants to take tests. The 
counselor then briefly describes available tests, including data as 
to their advantages and shortcomings. The client makes out his 
own test-assignment sheet and takes it to the test room. 

After the tests are taken and scored, th 
what the test results mean in gener: 
predictive probabilities) without personal reference to the client 
or without urging any course of action. The counselor then 
answers any questions the client has and helps him clarify what 
the tests mean to him. It is not that the above authors want the 
counselor to be passive in vocational counseling; 
counselor and client to participate as complementary members 
of a team. Some consideration of this viewpoint should help 
counselors to counteract a common tendency to push clients 
through a battery of tests without respect for their wishes, 


€ counselor explains 
‘al terms (usually in terms of 


they want the 


needs, 
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or rights as persons, and then to take complete responsibility for 
urging a course of action. 

Many students meet difficulty in preparing for their chosen 
vocation, e.g., only a small fraction of high school or college 
students who want to enter a profession are admitted. Students 
who are receiving low grades try many solutions, e.g., they study 
harder, learn better study skills, blame their teachers, cheat, etc. 
Some who seem to be "beating their heads against a stone wall" 
in their continued efforts find it difficult to consider a rather 
obvious solution—choice of another vocation. The primary reason 
for this difficulty is a desire to protect their self-esteem, for they 
dislike admitting that they cannot make the grade. Furthermore, 
those whose probable optimum vocational level is below that 
of a profession react strongly if this fact is suggested to them. 

The following device has been found quite helpful in getting 
around these protective reactions. The student's choice of a par- 
ticular profession is accepted, but he is asked what he plans to 
do just in case he is not admitted to his professional school. Per- 
mitting him to keep his original choice maintains his self-esteem, 
but planning so as not to be caught short “just in case" he does 
not make the grade appeals to his desire to take care of all con- 
tingencies. At this point he may even cite an instance or so of 
"good men" who for one reason or another, not their fault, were 
kept from entering professional school. With this orientation the 
student is often willing to explore various related occupations, 
trying to find one which will make use of his present and pro- 
posed future training and which has many of the advantages of 
his present choice. Sometimes he will return to the counselor 
with the observation that he had not known before about the 
interesting and valuable occupation which he has discovered and 
that it is now his first choice. Or if he continues in his present 
program, he will make a transition more easily if he should later 
be refused admission to a professional school. 


Social Counseling 


Social acceptance is one of the greatest needs of adolescents. 
"They want to have friends, be accepted in cliques or fraternities, 
have dates and fall in love. If they are ignored or rejected by their 
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peers they become quite downcast and try desperately to obtain 
acceptance. These problems are so important that they frequently 
emerge in counseling interviews. If the student is trying con- 
structively to find out what to do, the problem is pretty much a 
matter of discovering better methods. But certain factors in the 
Situation make some counseling approaches more effective than 
others. 

Students tend to draw a sharp distinction between the social 
life of students and adults, and therefore do not expect adult 
counselors to be very adept in the intricacies of campus social life. 
They tend to maintain their independence of judgment and 
action; that is, they tend to ask for specific items of information 
rather than for a thorough exploration of their problem. It is 
best to answer the student's inquiry and let him decide whether 
he wants to use the ideas or not. The counselor should refrain 
from trying to find out all about the student's social life or trying 
to make a case study of him; if the client wants more intensive 
help, he will ask for it. Older counselors should not feel, just 
because they were once very successful in campus social life, that 
they can urge students to use certain social devices. As a matter 
of fact, the most effective results are usually obtained if young 
persons such as student leaders, recent graduates, or young adults 


accepted in student activities are used as counselors in handling 
questions of social information. 


Many other social problems re 
up. Students find that customs i 


Mounts of time discussing 
new modes of behavior, they 
ted, mature individual help 
5 in this area. Here a mature 
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person is usually more effective as a counselor because students 
will feel that he has more perspective. The students want this 
counselor to help them clarify the problem and work out what 
seems best, but they are little interested in his pronouncements 
as to what is correct or incorrect or good or bad. 

In addition to conflict between the accepted ways of high 
school and college groups, students often find that many of their 
moral and religious beliefs are challenged by the experiences 
which they are having in classrooms and in other activities. Be- 
cause these sometimes seem to conflict with previously accepted 
family and church teachings, they often take these problems to 
religious counselors. Studies show that young people experience 
a typical series of problems as their beliefs change and mature 
(104). Such information is helpful to counselors and reassures stu- 
dents when they realize that these difficulties are common and 


transitory. 


PROBLEMS OF EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


le have difficulty in understanding or facing certain 
blem they become particularly upset, 
hence the label, emotional adjustment problems. If a counseling 
service is easily accessible and adequate, they will turn to it early 
'and voluntarily with their emotional adjustment problems. Early 
treatment is more effective than delayed treatment, it prevents 
najor difficulties, and it permits the 


the later development of m : 
development of skill for handling later adjustment problems. 


When peop 
personal aspects of a pro 


Sources of Emotional Maladjustment 


Several factors account for the fact that people have difficulty 
in understanding or facing various aspects of their personal 
problems. у 

a. Many experiences which are relevant to a client's problem 
may be so embarrassing or painful that he prefers not to think 
about them and tries to put them out of mind or suppress them. 
Having to discuss these experiences with others—as would be true 
—makes these experiences seem even 


in a conference situation 
her people have so frequently criti- 


. more distasteful because ot 
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cized or suggested better methods in a way to make the potential 
client feel belittled. 

b. It is characteristic in growing up that certain behaviors, 
attitudes, and orientations are acceptable at one age and not at 
another. The average person adjusts to these social pressures as 
he grows older, but sometimes plateaus occur because parents 
and friends find these childish forms of behavior cute or other- 
wise satisfying. When such a person goes into other groups, he is 
rejected. He seldom realizes why, however, because people are 
seldom conscious of their habitual ways of responding and they 
dislike thinking about their own unpleasant characteristics. 

c. Some past experiences of the client may have been so painful 
that they have become repressed into the unconscious and are no 
longer readily available for recall. That is, certain mental mech- 
anisms (practically personified in the psychoanalytic literature) 
prevent the recall of this unconscious material, although mani- 
festations of it may embarrass him, e.g., anxieties, 
of the tongue, etc. Even though a client has extensi 
of the mechanism of repression, he may find it extr 
to recall repressed material without assistance. 

d. Finally, conditioning may cause emotional adjustment prob- 
lems. In this case the characteristics of a particularly fearful and 
anxious situation have become conditioned to the emotion, so 
that whenever these characteristics occur 
emotions are aroused. These reaction: 
themselves, but are also quite upsetti 
gotten or do not realize their co 
situation.? 


dreams, slips 
ve knowledge 
emely difficult 


in other situations these 
s are not only emotional in 
ng to people who have for- 
nnection with the original 


While unknown and unrecalled material, discussed earlier, 
may also enter into emotional adjustment problems, therapeutic 
treatment tends to center about means of helping clients to dis- 
cover and accept these four types of emotional material. This 
consists of more than merely helping a client to understand these 
experiences (175). In the process of therapy these emotional ex- 

2 In addition to helping the dient understand the role of conditioning in 


causing such behavior, the counselor can use reconditioning techniques to 
eliminate these undesirable responses (102, 130). 


* 
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periences are explored and their emotional content ventilated, 
but the client must also reinterpret and accept these in light of 
his more adult orientations. The many, highly technical diffi- 
culties in bringing this integration about determine the charac- 
teristics of therapy and explain the necessity for special training 
for counselors who are to undertake this type of “deep therapy.” 


Acceptance and Interpretation 


Two principles are usually considered of major importance in 
therapy. In the first place, if a client is to discover and accept the 
relationship that emotional materials have to his problem, he 
needs a conference situation that provides sufficient time to work 
at their recall in an atmosphere of objective but friendly accept- 
ance. The client has to feel that here at last is a situation in 
which he can explore various of his attitudes and ideas without 


fear of censure. Second, the client often needs help in discovering 
hich prevent easy access to his re- 


the protective mechanisms W. 
the counselor at times needs to 


pressed fears and wishes. That is, 
interpret behavior or suggest leads which bring out repressed 


material, which help the client discover his characteristic levels 
of maturity, and which help the client understand his condi- 
tioned emotional reactions. 

It was shown in Chapter III that the two principles of accept- 
ance and interpretation are not necessarily in opposition, but 
can be complementary. However, overemphasis on either may 
result in interference with the other. This occurs especially when 
efore the client is ready for it or 
m like detectives trying to catch 
hes arouse such defensive 


counselors interpret material b 
probe so intently that they see 
inadvertent confessions. These approac 
reactions in the client that he may have even greater difficulty | 
than before in working with his problem. 

While both of these principles are accepted by most therapists, 
they sometimes differ in the emphasis given to each. As a matter 
of fact, the present-day controversy between nondirective and 
traditional therapists is fundamentally a matter of the emphasis 
placed upon each of these principles. Because counselors should 
be oriented as to the nature of these therapy systems, they are 
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discussed in the next two sections. Following this an attempt is 
made to show how these principles may be integrated in such a 
way as to permit a flexible approach to student counseling. 


TRADITIONAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Several schools of therapy have grown out of attempts to treat 
psychotic and neurotic conditions.? Since student counselors are 
not expected to work with such severe cases, however, it seems 
more valuable to note common principles in these different sys- 
tems which can be adapted to the needs and characteristics of 
students than to elaborate upon the details of each system. Prac- 
tically every therapy system emphasizes the need for the therapist 
to help the client discover and evaluate repressed material which 
affects his problem. While some therapy systems reject the elab- 
orate psychonalytic construct of an “unconscious,” they believe 
that the client must be helped in gaining insight into his dis- 
organized and difficult-to-analyze behavior. But w 
are made concerning the necessary division of r 
tween the counselor and client and concernin 
an acceptance attitude? 


hat assumptions 
esponsibility be- 
g the importance of 


Division of Responsibility 

The counselor is not expected to take entire responsibility in 
helping the client. In fact, he should be careful to take responsi- 
bility only at crucial points and to do this in a guarded manner 
(268). So long as the client is progressing satisfactorily on his own 
in discovering relevant materials, the counselor should act as a 
helpful listener. He can encourage the client to talk b 
ing an acceptance atmosphere in the conference, 
client to free-associate, and by using acceptance, 
general-lead remarks. If the client begins to bl 
the counselor can use tentative queries and suggestions to open 
up possible avenues which the client can explore further if he 
wants to. However, the counselor must be careful only to intro- 
duce material which the client seems ready for and able to 


y develop- 
by asking the 
clarification, and 
ock in his search, 


8 Descriptions of one or more of these special approaches will be found in 
the following references: (2, 92, 99, 141, 269). 
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handle; some interpretation which seems quite obvious to the 
counselor may be so overwhelming to the client as to frighten 
him away from working on his problem. 

Tests and other objective situations often make useful means 
of stimulating insights. These carefully thought-through situa- 
tions often bring to light new forms of client behavior which 
increase his selfinsight, and yet the test does not seem like per- 
sonal probing. A client can be asked to keep a diary or to fill out 
a questionnaire between conferences; these not only stimulate the 
client to think further about his problem while away from the 
conference, but these materials are also often useful in conference 
later (188, 249). Test-taking in conference, if handled correctly, 
may also have therapeutic as well as diagnostic value. Thus 
taking the T.A.T. or Rorschach often gives the client new self- 
insights, a client may gain insight into the behavior of others 
through filling out a personality inventory as his spouse or some 
other crucial person might, and a client may gain insight through 
playing different roles in psychodrama (100, 169, 248). 

While the traditional psychotherapist wants the client to take 
all of the responsibility that he can handle in going after his 
problem, there are occasions when the counselor may take certain 
responsibilities and in turn limit those of the client. Thus a 
therapist may use reassurance and suggestion to reduce symptoms 
which are so disturbing to the client as to keep him from attack- 
or he may keep a client from getting into a 
problem faster than he can handle it (7, 75; 265). The therapist 
wants the client to feel that he is not alone in attacking his fear- 
some problem, because the counselor will step in as needed to 
help him. The therapist may at times take responsibility for 
helping the client keep at his task rather than let him be led 


astray by various excuses. 
In particularly marked em! 


ing his problem, 


otional problems, some of the most 
important material is apt to be the most difficult for the client 
to recall. In fact, the amount of internal resistance met by the 
Client is often used as an indication of the importance of the 
material to the client's problem. In these situations, many tradi- 
tional therapists feel that they should take further responsibility 
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in helping bring this material to the client's attention. While 
still maintaining an objective attitude and being careful to arouse 
no more resistance than necessary, they use various devices to 
overcome any resistance that does arise from their attempts to 
complete their diagnosis and help the client to understand and 
accept it. Thus reference to the client's desire to get well may 
build up sufficient motivation to undertake some unpleasant 
step, or the counselor's prestige may be used to obtain acceptance 
of some course of action. More highly trained psychotherapists 
and psychiatrists also make use of such special techniques as 
transference, drugs, and hypnosis to facilitate diagnosis. It should 
be noted, however, that specialists use these techniques cautiously 
and only in critical situations. 

‘TRANSFERENCE. Since transference tends to occur in every ther- 
apy case, it needs to be discussed. Traditional therapists all agree 
that it is an important if not necessary aspect of the: 
disagree upon its nature and its use (87; 92, pp. 194-205). Thomp- 
Son suggests that transference consists of irrational attitudes 
toward another person, usually one placed in a position of author- 
ity. It goes beyond a normal liking which would be expected 
from the friendly qualities of the counselor. The reasons lie with- 
in the client's personality and tend to be applied, whether they 
are relevant or not, whenever a close relationship is developed 
with another person. The explanation may lie in early childhood 
relations with parents or Tepresent an expression of other per- 
sonality inadequacies. It is generally agreed, however, that the 
more neurotic the client, the stronger 

Therapists usually make either one of two uses of transference 
in treatment. Some believe that the manner in which transference 
occurs helps the counselor to discover its origins and what the 
client is seeking. Also the client can be quickly helped to see the 
unsuitability of this form of reacting to the counselor, and from 
this its unsuitability elsewhere. Other counselors take advantage 
of the irrational degree of authority with which the client endows 
them to get their suggestions accepted. However, this use tends 


to place the counselor in a position of extreme responsibility and 
is generally frowned upon. 


rapy, but they 


the transference, 
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'The use of transference has its difficulties and dangers, espe- 
cially in the later stages of working it through. In the hands of 
inexperienced counselors, the mere development of transference 
may leave the client worse off than before. Furthermore, the de- 
velopment of extreme dependence on the counselor certainly 
runs counter to developing an interest and ability in the client 
to attack problems on his own. Because transference often results 
in more trouble than help, and because the usually well-inte- 
grated student does not need transference to work out his typical 
emotional adjustment problems, student counselors usually prefer 
to restrict the development of transference in their therapy work. 


Acceptance Attitude 


The second dimension of therapy situations is the importance 
assigned to an acceptance attitude on the part of the counselor. 
In spite of the responsible participation of the counselor that has 
been suggested above, the counselor is not to take sides or moral- 
ize, but is merely to help the client discover and accept the 
elements in his problem. Thus Waelder has said, “the basic idea 
of Freud's psychoanalysis ...is impartiality toward the patient's 
inner conflicts. According to this idea, the analyst should not 
take part in the continuous struggle between desires—themselves 
not infrequently contradictory to one another—and the patient's 
defense against them which emanates from fears, from the urge 
to maintain control over his mind, or from his rules of conduct. 
Without taking any part in these never-ceasing struggles, psycho- 
analysis aims exclusively at letting light and air into the battle- 
field by making conscious the unconscious elements of the 
conflicts. The idea is that if the mature cgo of an adult has full 
access to all the forces involved, it should be capable of finding 
an adequate and tolerable, at least non-pathological, solution to 
these conflicts, and capable of finding a workable proportion 
between satisfying desires and keeping them under effective con- 
trol” (283, p. 705). А 

In brief, then, the typical traditional therapist varies the degree 
of responsibility he takes in working with a client depending on 
the progress that the latter is making 1n solving his problem. In 
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general, he gives the client all the responsibility that he seems 
able to handle, but feels that under certain conditions the coun- 
selor must take responsibility for assisting the client over hard 
spots. If an average responsibility rating were worked out for 
each one of a large number of therapists, it would be found that 
some take on more responsibility than others; but at no time 
will one find a reputable counselor taking complete responsibility 
for directing a clients life. While transference can be useful in 
diagnosis and treatment, there is some evidence that its use in 
the usual student counseling situation may cause more difficulty 
than help. Finally, the counselor should make the client feel that 
he is accepted as an individual and will be allowed to work out 


his problem as he sees fit; the counselor is merely to assist as 
needed. 


NONDIRECTIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Within the last decade a group known as nondirective ther- 
apists has claimed superior outcomes as a result of varying the 


emphasis on these two dimensions of acceptance and division of 
responsibility. For the sake of 


methods of therapy, there 
rsy in the literature; it seems 
rstand what is meant by non- 
elationship to other methods. 
Characteristics of Nondirective Therapy 


Rogers has briefly summarized the elements present in non- 
directive counseling (215, p. 416): 


1. The counselor o 


2. The counselor operat: 


/ 


communicating his prese 
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drive to become mature, socially adjusted, independent, productive, 
and relies on this force, not on his own powers for therapeutic 
change. 

3- The counselor creates a warm and permissive atmosphere in which 
the individual is free to bring out any attitudes and fecling which 
he may have, no matter how unconventional, absurd, or contradic- 
tory these attitudes may be. The client is as free to withhold expres- 
sion as he is to give expression to his feelings. 

4. The limits which are set are simple limits set on behavior, e.g., time 
limit to interview, and not limits set on attitudes. 

5. The therapist uses only those procedures and techniques in the 
interview which convey his deep understanding of the emotionalized 
attitudes expressed and acceptance of them. This understanding is 
perhaps best conveyed by a sensitive reflection and clarification of 
the client's attitudes. The counselor's acceptance involves neither 
approval nor disapproval. i у 

6. The counselor refrains from any expression or action which is con- 
trary to the preceding principles, e.g. from questioning, probing, 
blame, interpretation, advice, suggestion, persuasion, reassurance. 

“Gf the counselor can create a relation- 

understanding, safety from any type 

of attack, no matter how trivial, and basic acceptance of the 
person as he is, then the client will drop his natural defensiveness 
and use the situation. . .. ЈЕ the client feels that he is actually 
nt attitudes, superficial, confused, or 
and that his communication is under- 
any way, then he is freed to com- 
. 419). As a result of this relation- 


Rogers goes on to say, 
ship permeated by warmth, 


conflicted as they may be, 
stood rather than evaluated in 
municate more deeply” (215, P 
ship Rogers feels that "the client will express deep and motivating 
attitudes. He will come to be aware of aspects of his attitudes 
which he has previously denied. He will arrive at a clearer con- 
scious realization of his motivating attitudes and will accept 
himself more completely. In the light of his clearer perception 
of himself he will choose, on his own initiative and on his own 
responsibility, new goals which are more satisfying than his mal- 
adjusted goals. He will choose to behave in a different fashion in 

and this new behavior will be in the 


order to reach these goals, 
direction of greater psychological growth and maturity” (215, pp. 


416-417). 
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Comparison with Traditional Psychotherapies 


It will be recalled that in traditional psychotherapies the client 
is usually given as much responsibility for solving his problem 
as he wants to take and is able to handle, but the counselor feels 
responsible for helping him interpret his behavior in critical 
spots or in giving him support when necessary. Nondirective 
therapists, on the other hand, give the client entire responsibility 
for solving his problems, hence the label “nondirective counsel- 
ing” (213). However, most important for the nondirectivist is the 
maintenance of an acceptance atmosphere in which the client 
can feel that he is able to discuss his problem without fear of 
censure or suggestion (54, 163). Traditional psychotherapists also 
believe in maintaining an acceptance atmosphere, but nondirec- 
tivists make this the core of their approach. While counselor 
participation does not necessarily conflict with maintaining an 
acceptance atmosphere, nondirectivists feel that when counselors 
move too fast or make mistakes in their interpretations, they 
arouse resistance in the client. The traditional therapists, on the 
other hand, say that the development of some resistance is not 
necessarily bad, because it may be used diagnostically and is easily 
overcome through the use of various counseling techniques. The 
nondirectivists in turn feel that these resistance 
niques cause more trouble than help. 

In order to give clients a feeling of security, the nondirectivists 
believe that the counselor must always be consistent in his rela- 
tionship with clients (55, 241). That is, an accepting, nonpartici- 
pating attitude is maintained not only throughout the client’s 
handling of an emotional-adjustment problem but also with any 
other problem which the client may bring up, e.g., skill deficiency, 
vocational guidance, etc. They feel that the counselor must build 
a reputation for this attitude even though clients have to go else- 
where for informational and instructional help. 

The nondirectivists assume that there is a “drive to adjust” or 
a “growth factor” in every individual that will bring about better 
integration if the individual is given a chance to work his prob- 
lem through. The nature of this growth factor was discussed in 


-reducing tech- 
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Chapter III, and its acceptance is a basic tenet of the nondirective 
therapists. It has been suggested as an analogy that the non- 
directive counselor provides a "hothouse" atmosphere in which 
optimum growth is obtained. While many traditional therapists 
admit that individuals have such power to adjust, they feel that 
optimum conditions for such growth are provided when the client 
is given assistance in analyzing his problem (78, 132, 267). 

Like other therapists, the nondirectivists feel that knowledge 
alone is not enough to bring about therapeutic change, but they 
reacting to the feelings expressed by the 
hat he is describing. That is, the counselor 
situation rather than sug- 


place emphasis upon 
client rather than to w 
reflects how the client feels about the 
gesting possible factors or solutions to it. 

Finally, because the client controls the progress of the interview 
and has to diagnose his own problem, he tends to emphasize his 
immediate problem and may not explore unconscious elements or 
early childhood experiences. The nondirectivists feel that further 
diagnosis is not necessary and particularly warn against the coun- 
selor's trying to make his own diagnosis since he might try to 
direct the interview in order to complete his diagnosis (215). 


Evaluations of Nondirective Therapy 


Any new approach, especially one that belittles other ap- 
proaches, is bound to arouse much criticism. Some of this seems 
simply to be an emotional reaction to the fact that previously 
accepted principles or familiar emphases are rejected. But it must 
be recognized that the nondirectivists have shown that their ap- 
proach does help clients (53, 170, 243). Their evidence includes 
reports of clients and counselors, internal criteria within the in- 
terview, and the results from personality inventories. 

Several workers have pointed out that the nondirectivists use 
terms which have more propaganda than descriptive significance, 
€.g., nondirective, client-centered, democratic, etc. (31, 162). Thus 
one who is not a nondirectivist by implication has to accept the 
Opposite terms of directive or dominating, counselor-centered, 
and undemocratic. Traditional psychotherapists protest that they, 
too, have client-centered conferences, are democratic, etc. In fact, 
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some have suggested that those who do not like nondirective 
techniques might be more correctly labeled “non-nondirectivists” 
than “directivists” (103). This use of propaganda words has been 
turned upon the nondirectivists by Moreno, who says that their 
title indicates that they put “a premium on a minimum of self- 
expression of the counselor," while other systems put a premium ' 
on a maximum of self-expression by the client (266). Such a 
statement, of course, caused some pain to the nondirective thera- 
pists, and they have within recent years tended to use the label 
“client-centered therapy” rather than “nondirective therapy.” It 
is obvious that dichotomous terms cause difficulty because they 
set up extreme categories rather than indicate a dimension along 
which variation can take place (129). 

This tendency of dichotomous terms to indicate extreme dif- 
ferences has tended to hinder progress in the development of 
counseling effectiveness in two ways. Because of the label “non- 
directive,” many neophytes in nondirective therapy lean over 
backward in trying to curb any tendency to lead or direct, and 
end up by using a series of acceptance remarks. Thus it was 
shown in Chapter VI that over half of the remarks of three such 
beginners were “mmhm,” whereas experienced nondirective coun- 
selors use acceptance remarks only about a tenth of the time 
and actually use a rather wide range of leading techniques. Thus 
the label causes beginners to counsel poorly because they take it 
too much to heart. The use of these dichotomous terms has also 
tended to make the so-called area of directive counseling appear 
much more directive than it is. In fact, some workers have ac- 
cused the nondirectivists of setting up something of a “straw 
man” (103). While real differences have been found between the 
mean degree of leading used by nondirective and traditional 
counselors (46, 188), Carnes also found that the mean degree of 
leading used by the latter counselors represented a scale value 
between a general lead and tentative analysis. This is far from 
the picture of constant interpretation and urging that is com- 


monly painted. : Е | к 
Many critics feel that nondirective therapy is effective with 
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certain types of cases but not with others (206, 264). The non- 
directivists themselves suggest this; ie. it will not work with 
young children, individuals of low intelligence, or those not free 
from "excessive instabilities particularly of an organic nature" 
(213). Some critics point out, however, that the area of emotional 
maladjustment effectively treated is even more limited, i.e., to 
minor personal problems and transient reactions to acute dis- 
tress. Since these problems often occur among students, the system 
has relevance for student counseling. But students also raise many 
nontherapy problems, e.g., skill deficiencies, information ques- 
tions, etc, in which nondirective techniques will not work; an 
illustration of the resistance that is apt to occur in such instances 
Was given on pages 78 and 79. Student counselors must learn to be 
flexible in their use of counseling approaches. 

Rogers’ statement that “diagnostic knowledge and skill is not 
Necessary for good therapy” has bothered critics on two counts 
(125, 215). First, they feel that only through diagnosis can one 
determine whether nondirective techniques are pertinent. Second, 
they feel that diagnosis is the foundation upon which any treat- 
Ment is built. The nondirectivists do not feel, of course, that the 
second point is true, and concerning the first Patterson has said, 

if in the course of this type of psychotherapy (nondirective) a 
Severe psychotic or organic condition becomes evident, no harm 
Will have been done, and psychotherapy may be abandoned as 
being ineffective or inapplicable" (182). Other critics, however, 
feel that nondirective treatment in such instances not only wastes 
üme but also may be injurious to the client. 

In summary it can be said that while nondirective psychother- 
ару differs from traditional approaches, the controversial liter- 
ature has tended to exaggerate these differences (78). Its main 
Characteristic is the attitude of acceptance adopted by the coun- 
3elor. This attitude affects the techniques used, but experienced 
Nondirectivists use a surprisingly wide range of counseling tech- 
niques in adjusting to the conference situation. There is evidence 
that nondirective techniques are effective, especially with minor 
and Nonorganic emotional-adjustment problems. But further re- 
Search is needed to determine the place that nondirective tech- 
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niques should have among other therapy methods in handling 
students' emotional-adjustment problems. 


FLEXIBILITY IN HANDLING STUDENTS' PROBLEMS 


While leaders of different therapy schools urge adoption of 
their own approach and an abandonment of other methods, many 
other psychotherapists have been working toward synthesizing 
these various approaches or trying to find in which situations 
each is best (91, 129, 296). Snyder has said, in summarizing his 
excellent review of the literature on psychotherapy, "there has 
arisen recently a rather strong development toward eclecticism, 
in the form of an attempt to bring the various contributions of 
each school of therapy into a synthesis. Unfortunately such eclec- 
ticism sometimes takes the form of a kind of haphazard or smór- 
gásbord approach where a little of everything is tried. But more 
frequently it seems to represent an effort to apply the most ap- 
propriate techniques to each case. Probably the majority of 
psychotherapists believe that no one technique will work in every 
case, and many would hold that a single technique is not even 
most appropriate for a large percentage of the cases. The choice 
of technique still often depends on the personality of the coun- 
selor. The most general type of synthesizing of therapies seems 
to be in the direction of one in which the client is given freedom 
from the imposition of ideas which are unacceptable to him, but 
in which he also is given such support or constructive ideas as 
he can find acceptable. In other words, there is reason to believe 
that many psychological therapists are attempting to amalgamate 
the traditional appróach and the client-centered approach insofar 
as this is feasible. The direction of future developments in the 
field is, however, still somewhat uncertain" (244, pp- 367-368). 

The American Orthopsychiatric Association has held several 
symposia on “Areas of Agreement in Psychotherapy” in which 
speakers with quite different backgrounds have discovered many 
points of agreement (152). For instance, in the 1940 meeting, after 
nine specialists representing many “schools” had reported, Wat- 
son, the chairman, said in summary: 
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Despite the various names under which we work and our various 
backgrounds of training we all seem agreed upon many essentials of 
psychotherapeutic practice. 

First, we have found no apparent disagreement on objectives. We all 
hope to increase the client's capacity to deal with reality, to work, to 
love, and find meaning in life. For all of us the relationship of therapist 
and client has been a central factor. We have stressed the need to pro- 
Vide a security which fosters spontaneity. We have seen the treatment 
relationship as social adjustment under artificially simple conditions, 
but as a step in socialization. We have recognized that as the therapist 
meets the oft-used patterns of the patient in an unexpected, fresh and 
Tevealing way, the patient is stimulated to new growth. We have urged 
that the therapist must so understand his own needs as to prevent their 
unconscious domination of the relationship. Our relationship with the 
client is an identification controlled in the client's best interests. 

We have all stressed, as a third area of agreement, the importance of 
eeping responsibility for choice on the client. Growth occurs especially 
as he becomes able to achieve "integration of will," making his own 
decisions and carrying out the implications of new insights earnestly, 
responsibly, and with increasing independence. As Dr. Allen put it, “it 
1$ what [clients] do about themselves that is therapy.” 
fourth concept which has seemingly been accepted by us is that 
Бооа Psychotherapy enlarges the client's understanding of himself. We 
encourage but do not guide expression. We direct attention to dreams, 
D art, to phantasy, to verbal sequences and to behavior. We try to help 

e individual accept responsibility for more of his feelings than he 
Previously could. We recognize that interpretation of his past may be 
зеш if it illumines for the client his tendencies in the present. . . . 
very Psychotherapy assumes that in the client there are important 
Impulses and connections, some half-conscious, some repudiated, some 
unconscious, which need to be assimilated in a more complete and truer 
self-awareness, 
heat have agreed, negatively, not to try to treat symptoms in super- 

Isolation from the structure of the personality. We do not believe 
lat mere catharsis of feelings is therapeutic. We distrust advice and 
SXhortation. We have agreed further, I think, that our techniques can- 
sube uniform and rigid, but vary with the age, problems and potenti- 
th les of the individual client and with the unique personality of the 

Crapist, 

ally, we all have recognized that what the therapist can contribute 
one ends in large measure upon his own character. He should be mature, 
јесте, constant, with insight into his own problems and freedom to 

© With integrity (283, pp. 708-709). 
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Obviously more research is needed to determine the compara- 
tive effectiveness of different techniques with various types of 
problems. The task of adjusting techniques to client problems is 
somewhat simplified for student counselors because they are not 
expected to work with the most extreme emotional disabilities. 
Furthermore, in developing methods for handling student prob- 


lems, less pronounced theoretical differenc 


es may show up than 
have show 


n up in developing different approaches for handling 
psychotic and neurotic conditions. 

It seems clear that the effective student counselor is one who is 
flexible in his approach. He considers various aspects of the inter- 


view situation before selecting his counseling procedures. That is, 
he considers the nature of the student’s problem, the time avail- 
able, the interview conditions, his own training, and within the 
client he considers the present stage of the client's thinking about 
his problem, the role the client expects the counselor to take, how 
motivated the client is to work on his problem, the validity of 
possible solutions, and the degree to which suppressed or re- 
pressed material enters into the problem. The counselor can 

the client is describing 


make estimates on these variables while 
his problem, and devise a best approach (241, 264). In the case of 
5, the counselor may use a non- 


emotional-adjustment problem 
directive or a more traditional approach as he believes best.i But 
watch how the client's thinking 


it is important that the counselor 
ues accordingly rather than in 


is going and adjust his techniq 
КЕ ТОСО НЕ precepts: of зоте therapy System. The counselor 
should let the client take as much responsibility as he wishes, 
help him in difficult spots, but not introduce material before the 
client is ready for it. And probably most important, he should 
develop an atmosphere, relationship, ог rapport which ale ile 
client feel that here is a situation in which he can freely and 
safely explore his very difficult and upsetting problem. 

It should be noted that the treatment of оа рне arcus 

4 Тһеге is some evidence, however, that the unsure or inadequately 

trained counselor will get into less hot water in ha 


> 5 5 ndling emotional-adjust- 
ment problems if he uses nondirective techniques than if he tries to use other 
methods. 
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to be discussed in the following chapters can also help with 
emotional-adjustment problems. That is, skill instruction, by re- 
moving the source of a marked frustration, eliminates an emo- 
tional-adjustment problem and thus frees the client so he can 
handle other situations more effectively (11). Instruction in skills 
of adjustment can help individuals solve frustrating situations 
More quickly and with better results. Improvement of environ- 
mental conditions may remove the source of frustrations or enable 
a person to adjust more effectively and therefore more happily. 
1 Flexibility in approach is particularly needed if the counselor 
is to handle the many types of problems which students raise in 
Conference. Not only must he be aware of the dimensions which 
have been discussed in this chapter in conjunction with handling 
Nonemotional- and emotional-adjustment problems, but he must 
also take account of the different requirements for handling prob- 
lems of skill deficiency, attitude immaturity, and higher-level 
skills. These problems are discussed in the next two chapters. 


GHAPTER IX 


PROBLEMS OF SKILL 


SKILLs are an important aspect of effective adjustment. Clients 
frequently ask for help with their skill problems, and at times 
these needs loom so large that special personnel, e.g., tutors and 
remedial teachers, have to be assigned to handle them. These skill 
problems occur in many areas. Students want to improve their 
skills in speaking, reading, or other aspects of language usage; 
they want to improve their skills in studying, in athletics, and in 
the social graces; and they may even want to find more effective 
skills for solving everyday adjustment problems. 

As was indicated in Chapter VII, skill counseling is generally 
of two types: remedial work and instruction in higher-level ad- 
justment skills. This chapter will discuss some of the problems 
in carrying on remedial counseling; Chapter X will present par- 
ticular counseling demands in teaching higher-level skills. 


Importance of Remediation 


Remediation has long been emphasized for several reasons. In 
addition to being important determiners of adjustment, skill de- 
ficiencies are also easily observed. Individuals quickly realize 
when they are deficient and seek help for their speech handicaps, 
reading disabilities, poor spelling, etc. Our culture also puts great 
emphasis upon individuals attaining proficiency in many skills. 
As a result parents and friends bring pressure on persons with 
skill deficiencies to seek help, educators have long emphasized the 
need to bring retarded children “up to grade" in the three R's, 
and the individuals themselves want help. (It should be noted, 
however, that this attitude is often taken without much realiza- 

210 
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tion of the wide range of individual differences to be expected 
even under optimum instructional conditions and without much 
attention to the often greater needs of the child who is “at grade" 
or "above grade” in his achievements.) 

The most effective approach to skill counseling is determined 
by certain unique characteristics of skill learning and certain 
technical problems in diagnosis and remediation. These ideas are 
discussed in the following sections: (A) some general character- 
istics of skill growth, (B) principles in remedial counseling, (C) 
the overall sequence in skill counseling, and (D) some cautions in 
Carrying on remediation. 


A. SOME GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SKILL GROWTH 


It is often argued that the extreme range of individual differ- 
ences to be found within any school group clearly indicates the 
Deed for skill remediation. This value statement has been pre- 
Sented so often, but without specific documentation, that many 
Counselors. or teachers-in-training nod affirmation at its mere 
tram without fully appreciating its significance. A first step, 
fios; 1$ to document the concept of range of individual differ- 
M. so that a normative basis is provided for judging the pres- 

and importance of a remedial need. 


Extreme Range in Any Grade 


hoe extreme range of individual differences to be found at 
oo level can be illustrated with practically any test of skill. 
liis Shows the variability of scores obtained on the Iowa Silent 
tn: "^g Test in each grade from four through thirteen. These 
Norms were obtained from testing over 19,000 students in 
sam 874005; the results were further checked against another 
iit an 9f over 10,000 students (97). The authors have changed 
Scores on the test into standard scores so comparisons can 
Made from grade to grade and from the Elementary to the 

vanced form, 
апа Quite evident in Chart 7 that a wide range of individual 
ces is present in each grade. The norms for grade nine 
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show 1 percent reading at fourth-grade level or lower, while at 
the other extreme 10 percent read better than the average college 
freshman. In the college freshman year 10 percent read at the 
seventh grade level or lower, and the lowest 1 percent score at 
the fifth-grade level or lower! We have no norms for determining 
how good the best freshman readers are, but research indicates 


Grade 
13 aum 10 50 90| $9 


ELEMENTARY FORM ADVANCED FORM 


100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 210 
STANDARD SCORES FOR WHOLE TEST BATTERY 


CHART 7. Showing the Range of Scores Obtained at Each Grade 
Level on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests (national norms) The 
numbers on the grade-1g line refer to percentile ranks for that 
grade; the symbols on the other lines are to be interpreted the same 
way. The published norms do not permit the actual range of 2 per- 
cent in each grade who score beyond the 1st and ggth percentile to 
be exactly indicated; the direction of their range is here indicated by 
dotted lines (based on 97). 


that the more training the best students get, the greater their su- 
periority becomes; it can be seen that the best 1 percent of readers 
in the fourth grade already score above tenth-grade level. Thus 
the range of reading ability present in one grade easily covers ten 
or twelve grades! No wonder that some students with good read- 
ing skill develop lazy study methods while others in the same 
grade cannot even complete nor understand the lessons. 
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What of the range of ability in other skill areas? Results com- 
parable to those in reading can be expected, although adequate 
test data are not available. However, studies can be cited which 
show the low skill level of many students both in high school 
and college. In mathematics a state-wide survey of over gooo Iowa 
Students in the ninth grade showed that less than half of them 
Could work as much as one fourth of the problems considered 
basic to ninth-grade algebra (146). An analysis of the responses of 
Several thousand high school seniors on individual items of the 
Progressive Achievement Test showed that about one third of 
Seniors do not know which of four fractions is the largest, what 
5 percent of 50 is, or what 1/5 X 1/5 is (8). Of course, many stu- 
dents, to their own detriment, try to dodge any courses with a 

mathematical tinge.” But a study of several thousand college 
Students taking elementary chemistry showed that “about one- 
third of the students examined each quarter can solve fewer than 
One-third of the problems . . . in the fundamentals of arithmetic.” 

СЕ the average intelligence of these students was at the 50.6 per- 
centile on the university’s norms (137). 

Comparable results are also obtained in language skills. A study 
of College freshmen’s knowledge of common and important tech- 
nical terms in grammar showed that only 53 percent of them 
could locate the object of a verb in a simple sentence, only 53 
Percent could find a subordinate clause, 73 percent could find 

Тее nouns in a sentence, and 69 percent could locate three pro- 
nouns in a sentence. Analysis of the actual themes of college 
Students showed an average of about 21 errors in the mechanics 
libe, Position per thousand words, although the grading was 

oeral (194), In spelling, 30 percent of 66 ninth-graders in a 
!Bhly rated midwestern high school spelled more poorly than 

e average sixth-grader (23, p. 263). Another study of college 
E utn showed that 20 percent misspelled more than a fifth of 

,, Commonly used words (but affording some spelling difficulty) 
absence, ache, altogether, affect, accidentally, accept, across, 


аду, TE: à 
Vise,” etc, (205, p. 140). In the area of handwriting, other studies 
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have shown that the average quality or legibility of college seniors’ 
handwriting is below that of the average eighth-grader (118)!1 


Growth Curves for Skills 


The typical manner in which skills develop during the school 
years is a second characteristic of importance in skill counseling. 
For instance, the median and the goth percentile value for each 
grade in Chart 7 shows that reading skill of the best students con- 
tinues to grow throughout the upper school years. Thus the 
three-R. type of skill is not simply elementary-school stuff with 
any counseling or teaching efforts devoted solely to bringing de- 
ficient children up to eighth-grade level. The fact that even the 
best readers improve in school each year suggests that the de- 
mands of school work warrant all students reaching higher and 
higher levels of proficiency. Similar proficiency levels might well 
be expected in speech, in writing, and in mathematics. 

However, other data show that many high school and college 
students’ present proficiency was reached early in their high 
School career and that they have shown little growth since. Fur- 
thermore, their level of skill is obviously inadequate for carrying 
on work in school or in business. Charts 8 and 9 illustrate such 
plateaus. Chart 8 shows the degree to which different types of 
English errors decrease (or fail to decrease) in actual themes 
written by students during the school years (195, p. 368). Chart 9 
shows a similar leveling off for simple arithmetical skills (8). An 
understanding of the reasons for these failures to develop profi- 
cient skill is important for effective skill counseling. 

Lack of instruction is sometimes an explanation of a plateau 
in learning; this often happens with fine-art and musical skill or 
with handwriting and typing skill. Reaching the highest possible 

1 Do some of these extreme disabilities represent other instances in which 
society does not expect a college to be responsible for remedial assistance? 
Isolated disabilities, even though extreme, usually respond readily to indi- 
vidualized treatment, so they represent acceptable student personnel activities. 
However, colleges may well question the value of undertaking major remedial 
efforts with dull students who have several skill disabilities. Even with hard 


"work and some progress, such students stand little chance of staying in school. 
It is much better to give them vocational counseling looking toward more 


realistic life goals. 
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Skill, as often occurs in athletics, is another explanation of pla- 
teaus. But these explanations do not help with understanding the 
low levels maintained by students in language usage and mathe- 
matics. That is, every high school and college student has to take 


го 
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Cuarr 8. Decrease in Errors in Punctuation, 

Capitalization, Grammar, and Sentence Struc- 

ture from the Third Grade Through College 

(from 195 and based on unpublished data of Dr. 
J. T. Seaton). 


Severa] required courses in these areas, and there is no evidence 
at they have reached their limits of learning. 

Wo other explanations seem of greater importance here. One 

€ role played by levels of performance considered acceptable 

ide the school. Thus if a student's parents and friends say 


is t 
Outs 
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“ain't,” the school may have a hard time getting him interested 
in speaking and writing more correctly; he doesn't want to appear 
"stuck up" or affected in his manner. Another explanation of 
these plateaus is poor instructional methods. Not only may sev- 
eral required courses in English not improve the skill of many 
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CHART 9. Percent of Students in Each Grade Who Miss 
Selected Items on the Progressive Achievement Test (from 
8 and based on national norms for the test). 


students, but they may also, as any remedial counselor can readily 
testify, actually develop such emotional states of distaste or be- 
wildered feelings of hopelessness that remedial work becomes 
doubly hard. Motivation often represents a major problem in 
getting students to benefit from an instructional or remedial 


program. 
In brief, then, these characteristics of skills seem important. 
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There is evidence that many skills are necessary for school work; 
ie. many skills show improvement through the school years, and 
heavy emphasis is placed on them in required courses. Second, 
surprising skill deficiencies are found in many high school and 
college students; many of them are as much as six grades below 
their grade placement in skill. Third, the plateaus and the dis- 
taste for learning these skills which appear during the secondary- 
school years suggest the need for special methods in teaching. 
Finally, the extreme range of individual differences shown in 
these skills and the many possible causes of disability suggest that 
individualized rather than class methods are definitely needed, 
i.e., remedial counseling rather than just more group instruction. 


B. SOME PRINCIPLES IN REMEDIAL COUNSELING 


What principles should guide the counselor in carrying on re- 
medial work? That is, what characteristics of skill learning affect 
the interaction of client and counselor? Six principles seem of 
importance? 

a. A client cannot diagnose his own skill problem simply 
through introspection. Unlike problems of "thinking things 
through" where the client alone can be immediately aware of the 
elements of his problem and the counselor can obtain insight 
only through the client's verbal descriptions, in skill problems the 
client can obtain most of his insight into the cause of his difficulty 
only through observations made by the counselor. 

There are several reasons for this. In the case of motor skills, 
e.g., in athletic and industrial skills and in some respects also in 
speech and handwriting skills, progress often comes as a result 
of trial-and-error practice with attempts made later to reproduce 
the more successful responses. While sudden insights into what 
is causing a difficulty often help in learning a skill, it often takes 
an outside observer to suggest these insights. In language skills 
there is another reason for difficulty in self-diagnosis; the reader, 
writer, or speaker is so intent upon his ideas that he pays no 


2The large background of technical information necessary for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of deficient skills cannot be covered here. For such infor- 
mation, see (23, 205). 
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attention to his manner of reading, writing, or speaking. Thus 
if a reader tries to figure out how his eyes are moving while read- 
ing, he forgets to comprehend the material he is looking at and 
so is not reading. As a matter of fact, a reader can obtain little 
real knowledge of how his eyes moves by introspecting on how 
they feel as he reads; an eye-movement camera or external ob- 
server is necessary for such diagnosis. Finally, clients usually have 
little insight into the difficulties others have in understanding 
them. That is, from long experience their own handwriting and 
speech seem quite clear to them, and they cannot see why their 
particular way of writing or saying an a or an r should cause 
others difficulty. 

b. Another useful principle in remedial counseling is empha- 
sizing behavior as well as verbal explanations. A demonstration 
can effectively illustrate a verbal description of a skill. Thus a 
common parlor stunt is to ask someone to describe an accordion 
and then watch how much he uses his hands in defining the term. 
Also when the client tries out a skill, the counselor can see 
whether the client is getting the idea of what is wanted and can 
make continuing diagnoses and remedial suggestions. Obviously 
it is dangerous to explain a skill and merely accept the client's 
verbal assent that he now understands how to do it; there must 
be practice under supervision. 

c. Client motivation is highly important in remedial counsel- 
ing. Scholastic skill problems are seldom due to a lack of instruc- 
tion and, as indicated earlier, overemphasis may even have devel- 
oped a distaste for working on them. Various factors are important 
here. The client may not want to improve because his cultural 
group does not consider a higher skill worth while. He may not 
want to work on an area in which he has a long history of painful 
failure experiences, and he may resent working in an area which 
he considers "elementary-school stufL" It is important in re- 
medial counseling, then, to show that high skill is important in 
reaching goals which the client values and that skill growth is to 
be expected in secondary school. 

It is also important to show him that improvement is possible. 
He may be afraid to work on a skill for fear that with further 
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lack of improvement he will have to admit that he is just "plain 
dumb." Thus in how-to-study programs it often proves effective 
to work first on some easily improved and easily measured skill 
like reading rate. Once realizing that gains are possible, the client 
will work harder; and knowing the counselor better, he frequently 
brings out other problems that might never otherwise appear. 

d. The student needs to know specifically what he has to learn. 
The average client is usually overwhelmed by the seeming size of 
his task. In spelling, he thinks of having to learn most of the 
words in an unabridged dictionary; in grammar, he thinks of 
the thick book of grammar rules that was used in school; and in 
handwriting, he believes he will have completely to change his 
manner of writing. The counselor's task is to make a molehill of 
this seeming mountain. 

In the first place, just what must be learned should be deter- 
mined. Thus, instead of several hundred rules, the evidence indi- 
cates that about thirty rules of grammar, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and sentence structure account for over go percent of the 
errors made by students. In spelling, a few hundred "spelling 
demons" out of the several hundred thousand words account for 
à large proportion of spelling errors made on school papers. 
Mathematics requirements, outside of courses in the mathematics 
department, usually consist of no more than addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, fractions 
and decimals and the solving of simple problems in proportion— 
not mastery of the complete content of several mathematics 
Courses. And so on. Material beyond these minima can be studied 
after competence in the major items is attained. 

Two studies in the field of English illustrate the limited nature 
of what needs to be emphasized in remediation. In the first it was 
found that only fourteen mistakes made up 7o percent of all the 
oral English errors made by twelfth-graders in a Maryland high 
school, i.e., "ain't, don't, I seen, have saw, has rang, have did, 
is-are, sit, set, done-did, fall, can-may, drawed, blowed” (23, P- 
338). The second study was concerned with high school students’ 
problems in capitalization (191). The data, which are summarized 
in Table 16, shows two points of importance here: (a) the types 
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of capitalization situations which occur most frequently in writ- 
ing, and (b) the types which give students the most difficulty. 
Capitalization situations which occur most frequently and which 
cause the most trouble should presumably be emphasized in 
teaching. When it is noted that trouble with capitalizing the 
beginning of sentences and quotations, the names of places, 
and the titles of books and headings account for about 7o percent 


TABLE 16. Frequency of Use of Capitals in Magazines, Newspapers, 
and Letters and Frequency of Mistakes in Capitalization Made by High 
School Students. Frequencies Are per 10,000 running words 
(adapted from 191) 


Frequency in Errors in 
Use Written Material H.S. Writing 

Beginning of sentences 368 27 
Name of place 123 4 
Name of person 98 о 
Title with name 67 1 
Name of organization 61 3 
I 44 о 
Commercial trade пате 42 1 
Date 40 2 
Nationality, race, language 32 o 
Reference to deity, government 25 о 
Beginning of quotation 19 6 
Initials 18 о 
Miscellaneous 18 13 
‘Title of book, heading 15 8 
Title as proper name 7 о 

Total 977 65 


of the errors, the mountain of English learning begins to seem 
much smaller. Furthermore, note that such frequent capitaliza- 
tion situations as names of persons and the use of I cause no 
trouble and so need not be referred to. 

But an individual student's remedial task is reduced even fur- 
ther by the fact that he usually correctly handles most of the 
common error situations (205, pp. 129-146). When tested on the 
thirty most important English rules, he will usually make no 
errors on many, an occasional careless error on some, and have 
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major trouble on only three or four rules. This task seems a 
molehill indeed and easily attacked. Similarly, in spelling, the 
average college freshman misses only twenty-seven words in a 
long list of spelling demons, and even if he adds an equal list of 
technical words from his present courses, the total task does not 
seem overwhelming. Rather than having completely to revise his 
style of handwriting, the student usually finds, when someone else 
marks the letters which cause difficulty in reading, that only three 
or four letters cause the great majority of his illegibilities. Fur- 
ther, this simple analysis quickly shows the nature of any diffi- 
culty, e.g., his a usually looks like и or his m like a w. Similar 
findings occur in the other fields. 

Thus research can show which types of situations occur most 
frequently and which types tend to result the most often in error. 
Then for the individual a brief analysis shows which few elements 
are giving him difficulty. Having reduced the seeming mountain 
to this small molehill, the average client is eager to see what im- 
Provement he can make. 

€. Not only does the client need to know specifically what 
he has to learn, but also that some things occur so rarely as 
Not to need immediate knowledge but merely an inclination and 
an ability to use resources to find the answers. Table 16 shows 
that high school students make mistakes 13 out of 18 times that 
miscellaneous capitalization situations occur; however, instead of 
trying to learn all of these rules, they will find it easier to look 
up the usage when in doubt. This point has particular relevance 
In connection with learning the spelling and meaning of words. 
The very size of the English language makes its complete learning 
impossible and an attempt merely to learn a larger proportion 
impractical. 

First there must be a determination of what words are impor- 
tant enough to learn. A tabulation of the running words in many 
Selections shows that a very few thousand words frequently re- 
Peated constitute the great bulk of reading material or of mate- 
rial that students write (261, 262). Thus 97 percent of the running 
Words (not counting capitalized words) in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica are from the 10,000 most frequently used words and so 
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are presumably known by college students. The remaining 3 per- 
cent represent many different words which occur quite infre- 
quently, many of them only once. Data on this are available for 
some simpler material, e.g., 120 books recommended for grades 
three through eight (books with admittedly restricted vocabu- 
laries). In these books an even larger proportion of the total 
running words as carried by a few thousand of the most com- 
mon words, but 37 percent of the different words used (not 
counting how many times each might recur) occurred only once 
in 120 different books! Another 12 percent occurred only twice in 
this many books! 

Not only does the infrequency of these words indicate that sight 
knowledge should not be expected, but the following sample list- 
ing of such words quickly clinches the point. These are typical 
infrequent words occurring in recommended books for grades 
three through eight: macerated, macrusa, madonna-wise, mael- 
Strom, maenad, magniloquent, mahlstick, mahn, maitre-ferry, 
maladjustment, malapropos, malaventure, malleability, malleus, 
malversation, mammalian, manchet, mangorel, maniacal, manie, 
manpentadactyl, etc. Obviously elementary-school children should 
not be expected to know these words on sight. They should 
determine their meaning from context or look them up if neces- 
sary for adequate comprehension; otherwise these words may well 
be skipped over. 

Somewhat comparable results are obtained from an analysis of 
the vocabulary load in high school and college textbooks. One 
typical text was found to contain 1097 technical terms—a quite siz- 
able list. But 63 percent of these terms occurred only once or 
twice in the whole book and did not seem too important for 
comprehension of the text. On the other hand, only 7 percent 
(82 terms) occurred ten or more times; their repetition and the 
context in which they occurred showed that the student should 
know these terms thoroughly. However, to master a list of 8o 
terms known to be important seems like a reasonable and worth- 
while task (50, p. 161). 

Thus students already know the great bulk of running words 
in reading (and spelling). On the other hand, many words are 
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used so infrequently that the student should not expect to know 
them; he can look them up if needed. Between these two large 
word groups, there may be a narrow band of vocabulary not 
known but recurring several times in a book or essay, e.g., basic 
technical vocabulary of a course. The student is warranted in 
learning these because he does not want to look them up again 
and again and because their recurrence and method of presenta- 
tion (italics) indicate that they are important new terms.? 

While these facts indicate that the student actually has a 
smaller learning task than expected and that there is much he 
does not need to learn, certain other principles are also suggested 
for remediation. He should develop skill in judging what does 
not need to be known. If an unfamiliar word seems important, 
he needs to develop skill in using the context of the selection to 
determine meanings and particularly skill in using the dictionary. 
In the case of unsureness about certain words in writing and 
Speaking, he needs to know how to use the dictionary and to 
Substitute more familiar synonyms. He should realize that good 
students and writers wear out dictionaries, grammars, and form 
books much quicker than poor students do! 

f. Having determined what to learn and what not to learn, the 
client also needs to know about his progress while learning. When 
there is complete ignorance of results while trying to learn, there 
is little if any learning. Although students often have a vague 
Notion that they are improving, there is value in providing more 
Precise information through tests and observations of the coun- 
Selor. Objective evidence of growth not only increases the stu- 
dent's motivation but also provides the counselor with a basis 
for making continuing diagnoses and suggestions for improve- 

3'This narrow band of unknown but frequently used words is not so con- 
Stant for all students that standard lessons in "building word power" can be 
developed. That is, the average college student is usually able to recognize 
Synonyms for over 50,000 words from an unabridged dictionary, but will miss 
Over a third of words selected from the 20,000 words most frequently used in 
Writing (205, 227). While a person tends to know those words which are used 
most frequently, surprising gaps show up as well as surprising knowledge of 
many infrequently used words. These areas of gap and knowledge vary so 


much from person to person that word lists to be learned should be developed 
for each individual. 
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ment. Thus there should not only be test-retests to prove that 
gains have occurred in the remedial program, but there should 
also be a series of tests during the learning period. Plotting these 
successive test scores on a simple graph provides a strong basis of 
motivation, e.g., as with comparing one's golf score from week to 
week. 


C. OVERALL SEQUENCE IN SKILL COUNSELING 


It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that the discussion of a 
topic typically follows the sequence of statement of problem by 
the client, further elaboration as to its nature, development of 
insights and plans, and summary. Skill units also follow this same 
pattern, but certain refinements need to be elaborated upon here. 

It is to be expected that a client who is bothered by some de- 
ficient skill will state this fact early in the interview. In light of 
our discussion above, however, some question may be raised as 
to the validity of any further diagnosis he might make. That is, 
after stating his problem, should a client be asked to elaborate 
upon its nature (the second stage)? The client expects and wants 
to tell about how difficult his life is with this particular disability. 
Furthermore, the counselor can often obtain worth-while cues 
from this recital: first, he can make a tentative judgment as to 
whether the skill complaint is a real difficulty or a "facade"; also, 
on learning which situations or courses tend to cause the most 
difficulty, he can ask for samples of skill performance in these 
situations and direct practice toward them in order to obtain 
maximum motivation and transfer of training. 

Early in a skill unit the client has primary responsibility while 
describing his problem, but soon thereafter the counselor needs 
to take responsibility for diagnosing the nature of the disability. 
The client expects the counselor to take such responsibility and 
resents it if he does not (see the interview excerpt on pages 78-79). 
During this aspect the counselor may ask the client to try out his 
skill so the counselor can observe him, or ask for samples of his 
work such as notes for analysis, or use various tests and instru- 
ments for diagnosis. While the counselor thus has major respon- 
sibility at this stage, he should remember that the client wants 
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to understand what is happening, what has to be done for im- 
provement, and the amount of work and probabilities of success 
involved in remediation. It is well to remember also that after 
the nature of his difficulty is explained to him, the client has to 
decide whether he wants to bother with remediation, and he has 
to learn the skill. As the remediation progresses the counselor 
acts as an observer, making continuing diagnoses and suggestions, 
and the client continues his learning efforts in a teamlike working 
arrangement with the counselor. It should be emphasized that 
skill learning is not simply a matter of an "ah-ha" insight and 
it is not learned in a day. There is need for making plans in each 
interview, for practicing during the period between conferences, 
and later for making further diagnostic and remedial suggestions. 


D. SOME CAUTIONS IN CARRYING ON REMEDIATION 


Because certain methodological errors sometimes occur in car- 
rying on diagnostic and remedial programs, it seems worth while 
to describe them briefly here. These particular errors may occur 
in any type of remedial work, but in the discussion which follows 
€xamples will be drawn only from the field of reading, both for 
ease of presentation and because research data is more complete 
In this area. 


a. Measuring Level of Skill 


A given skill area usually contains many different skills rather 
than just a single unitary skill. Thus in reading it takes quite 
different skills to handle fiction, poetry, school lessons, graphs and 
charts, legal documents, etc; furthermore, reading skill varies 
With purpose, e.g., for pleasure, to remember, to skim to find a 
single fact, for dramatic oral effects, etc. A person who is expert 
at one may not be expert at the others. 

Before setting up a survey testing program to find out who is 
in need of remedial help, it is well to decide what specific skills 
are important for school work and then to pick a test which will 
measure these particular skills. One cannot just pick a survey test 
because it is reliable, made by an authority in the field, published 
by a reputable concern, and announced as measuring "reading 
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ability." Tests bearing the title Reading Ability have been pub- 
lished which correlate zero with other tests bearing the same title 
(36)! In fact, it is interesting to note that at one stage of reading- 
test construction some authors who tried to develop tests of dif- 
ferent reading abilities obtained tests that correlated about as 
highly with each other as the median correlation between reading 
tests published by different authors but having the same title, i.e., 
purporting to measure the same thing (36, 88, 154). It is impor- 
tant, then, in student counseling to find a test which contains the 
same kind of material that the student is expected to study and 
which has directions and questions that measure the type of com- 
prehension desired for school work. 

Efficient reading in school work has many characteristics, e.g., 
ability to read rapidly, select main ideas, comprehend, remember, 
and apply. Diagnosis and remediation should attempt to get at 
all of these characteristics. However, many reading tests fail to 
do this, e.g., none measure memory of what has been compre- 
hended for more than a few seconds after completing a selection. 
Remedial work also often goes astray by overemphasizing single 
aspects of the total skill and then loosely speaking of "improving 
(total) reading ability." Thus many programs which give training 
only in speeded reading obtain marked increases in rate of read- 
ing with little effect on comprehension, memory, or ability to 
apply. When such workers speak of doubling reading ability, 
they actually mean doubling reading rate only—a rather minor 
aspect of effective study skill in school work. It is important 
therefore to define what type of skill is wanted so that a well- 
chosen survey test can select those students who most need re- 
medial help and so that later efforts can be directed toward 
developing skills that are necessary for such work. 


b. Diagnosis 


After a survey test has shown which students need remedial 
treatment, the next step is diagnosis. Many beginning counselors 
feel that ideally in remedial work one quickly puts his finger on 
the "exact cause" of the problem much as one solves a detective 
story or a puzzle. This illusion of "the clean-cut right answer" is 
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probably due primarily to the seeming air of absolute accuracy 
present in the selected and abbreviated case histories published 
in textbooks (and movies) and to the air of assurance adopted by 
most medical practitioners. Actually, psychological and medical 
knowledge of the factors in disabilities is so sketchy, and the par- 
ticular conditions in a given individual are usually so complex 
and difficult to get at, that diagnosis is an extremely difficult sci- 
ence and art (108). 

Certain errors commonly occur in setting up a diagnostic bat- 
tery. First, what may seem logically to constitute elements deter- 
mining the particular skill may not in fact be so psychologically. 
Thus in the field of reading, diagnosis is often made in terms of 
such elements as word, sentence, and paragraph comprehension 
or at the elementary-school level in terms of consonant values, 
vowel values, blending skill, word-attack methods, reversals, as- 
sociative learning skill, etc. But application of factor-analysis 
methods to large batteries of reading tests shows that many sub- 
tests listed as diagnostic in actual fact do not measure single 
factors but tend to be loaded with several components (64, 142). 
These and other recent research studies are pointing the way to 
more clear-cut diagnostic tests (106). Furthermore, the more re- 
cently published reading tests are taking advantage of this in- 
formation. 

A second common error in constructing diagnostic tests has 
been to assume that a particular trait or ability maintains its 
uniqueness no matter what testing material is used. Thus reading 
span (amount taken in at each fixation in reading) is related to 
perceptual span (amount taken in during a brief exposure on a 
tachistoscope). The tachistoscope therefore makes a useful instru- 
ment for studying the probable perceptual processes in reading. 
But a common mistake has been to assume that any type of 
material, e.g., numbers, letters, unrelated words, or sentences, can 
be used to make such a diagnostic analysis. The actual correlation 
between reading and perception span on numbers is almost zero! 
The more similar the material to be exposed becomes to reading 
(even to providing some preceding context material before the 
exposure), the higher the correlation (149, 202). 
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A similar situation has been found in measuring the relationship 
of eye coórdination to reading ability. It might be assumed that 
coórdination in fixating dots or numbers at book-line distance is 
a reading-like situation, but the correlation between eye coórdina- 
tion in fixating dots six inches apart and in fixating numbers six 
inches apart is only from .11 to .24. Obviously the correlation of 
either with reading would also be near zero (274). In brief, the 
use of the same trait name in different situations does not neces- 
sarily mean that the same trait or complex of behavior is present. 
"Therefore, diagnostic tests should use materials and have charac- 
teristics as nearly like the skill being diagnosed as possible. 

A third common error in diagnosis is assuming that whatever 
is related to a skill is probably a causal factor. This error has 
grown out of the common practice of comparing the character- 
istics of students good and poor in some skill and assuming that 
the aspects characteristic of the ones with poorest skill are prob- 
ably causal factors. It is obvious, however, that a particular trait 
may be but a symptom of some underlying condition which can- 
not be determined from the symptom. Thus high temperature is 
a sign of illness, not a cause, and its cause cannot be determined 
from the temperature itself. Eye-movement measures play a simi- 
lar role in reading diagnosis; poor readers make many more 
fixations and regressions, but the reasons for this cannot usually 
be determined from the eye-movement record (273). Difficulty in 
determining causal relationships goes even further, however, it 
was shown in Chapter VII that one cannot tell whether a par- 
ticular deficiency represents a causal factor, an accidental associ- 
ation, or a symptom of some other underlying condition except 
through an intensive case study (16, 210). Thus the traditional 
diagnostic search for the "broken wheel" which needs correction 
is at times useful, but the case material also needs to be studied 
as a whole in order to get at the total dynamics of the individual. 


c. Treatment 


The final step after the survey test and diagnosis is remedial 
treatment. Here, too, certain concepts may help orient the re- 
medial counselor. As in the case of diagnosis, remedial treatment 
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of skills is also a highly complex project. The client has to gain 
insight into the nature of his difficulty, decide whether it is worth 
while to work on, work with the counselor to find a better 
method, practice, and continue to work with the counselor in 
seeking better and better techniques. 

Three general approaches have been used in remedial work. 
Overemphasis on any one will tend to limit the effectiveness of 
the remedial program. It is best to combine all three approaches 
where feasible. 

1. As indicated above, a traditional approach in diagnosis and 
treatment has been to seek a “broken wheel” and repair it. Thus 
à sensory disability may be found and corrected or compensated 
for, or a bilingual problem may indicate the need for special 
vocabulary training, etc. 

2. A second, pragmatic approach has been to find which types 
of exercises tend to reduce the symptoms of a disability. Thus 
many remedial reading and speech counselors have developed sets 
of special exercises for different types of errors; they use these 
exercises simply because their experience has shown that practice 
with them improves the client. This approach is often effective 
if the skill disability seems a matter of poor habit training. 

3. A third approach in treatment has emphasized motivating 
the client to want to improve (293). Very often the client has not 
learned a skill because he has been too distraught by other, more 
personal problems. In this case a program of therapy is warranted 
before remedial treatment is undertaken. If the lack of motiva- 
tion is due to an unpleasant history of instruction in the skill, 
there can be emphasis on showing that improvement is possible, 
worth while, and easy. Much effort can be spent in finding easy, 
Interesting materials which provide success experiences for the 
Student. Thus in one experiment a group of poor readers in high 
School were shut up for a period each day in a reading room 
filled with such materials. With nothing better to do, they became 
so interested in reading that “without instruction” they improved 
In reading ability at several times the normal rate (185). Obvi- 
Ously, if a counselor had skillfully guided them in the use of these 
materials, they could have made even greater gains. 
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Just as the material used in a diagnostic program should re- 
semble reading as closely as possible, so in treatment greater gains 
will be attained if the training program uses materials like or 
actually from the student's school work. Thus, in a program of 
perceptual training, meaningful material should be used rather 
than numbers or letters if traits associated with reading are to be 
improved. Even further, however, there will be increased motiva- 
tion and transfer of training if the materials are selected from the 
student's actual courses rather than from just a series of reading 
selections. 

In summary, then, these cautions should guide the remedial 
program. First, determine what particular type of skill is most 
important in the educational program and test for it. Then for 
the deficient students obtain as clear a profile as possible of the 
independent components of this skill so that training may be 
directed at the needed spots. Thus the client will know specifically 
where he is going and can use a rifle rather than a shotgun ap- 
proach. In seeking causes and other bases for directing remedial 
efforts, the counselor must be careful to use tests based on lifelike 
materials and to differentiate between what seems truly to be 
causal and what seems to be only associated or symptomatic. In 
putting his remedial ideas across, the counselor must develop 
motivation in the client to improve, use demonstration and prac- 
tice as well as verbal explanation, and show the client evidence 
of his progress. 


CHAPTER X 


HIGHER-LEVEL SKILLS OF ADJUSTMENT 


TueE preceding two chapters have dealt with problems commonly 
handled in the counseling situation, ie. adjustment problems 
and skill remediation. In these areas people are usually aware 
when they deviate markedly from others and so ask for help. 
When the conception of guidance for all was adopted in person- 
nel work, the assumption was generally made that all students 
must have these problems to a minor degree. However, many 
students do not like to admit or work on deficiencies. Also the 
problems of the “normal” student often have different character- 
istics and require different methods than do the problems of the 
marked deviate. Can it be that personnel programs have been 
missing possible areas of service by simply using with all students 
the theories and methods that seemed to work with the extreme 
deviate? 

It is proposed in this chapter to present a new area of coun- 
seling that should be useful to all types of students. Whereas pre- 
vious counseling efforts have been directed toward eliminating 
crippling aspects of personality, it is proposed that people can 
also benefit from being taught constructive methods of adjusting. 
Or to use the words of a song, personnel work can “accentuate 
the positive" as well as "eliminate the negative" (105). It must be 
emphasized that these adjustment skills cannot be learned simply 
through reading or hearing about them; they demand individual- 
ized instruction or counseling. 

These constructive adjustment skills have been called higher- 
level skills because they have higher efficiency than that of the 
usual self-taught methods of the average individual. These higher- 
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level skills should enable individuals not only to adjust better 
to frustrating situations but, more important, to attain more cre- 
ative and constructive levels of behavior. This area has certain 
advantages for the counselor interested in a campuswide program 
of counseling. A student can work in this area without having to 
admit any embarrassingly unique deficiencies. Furthermore, the 
success gained from learning these skills and the acquaintance 
with the counselor so develop rapport that clients often bring up 
areas of inadequacy that would have caused resistance if ap- 
proached otherwise. 

While this concept of positive instruction in high-level skills 
has proved fruitful in other fields, it is relatively new to the field 
of personnel work. Some proven higher-level skills can be de- 
scribed, but this chapter will primarily be concerned with review- 
ing research studies which suggest possible higher-level skills. 
These results will have to be integrated and tried out. A great 
deal of creative thinking and research is needed to develop this 
promising field. 


WHAT IS THE BEST SOURCE FOR DISCOVERING 
THESE TECHNIQUES? 


Remedial and therapy clients are so far below real competency 
that counselors must work in terms of immediate goals rather 
than ideal adjustment. In fact, these clients usually have so much 
room for improvement that practically any change is for the 
better. As a result, counselors simply refer to “good” or "better" 
adjustment without defining it. Thus, Hacker has said, “in the 
beginning psychiatry was mostly concerned with treatment of 
the grossest abnormalities. The deviations from normal behavior 
in mental patients was so great that the question as to the criteria 
by which these deviations were judged never arose" (101). 

Some counselors have tended to treat adjustment as if it were 
the absence of maladjustment. This attitude, while probably un- 
conscious when it does occur, has certain dangers when a coun- 
selor is working on higher levels of adjustment. First, "lack of 
maladjustment" suggests that a person who is well adjusted has 
no problems and is just placidly content, e.g., the hill-billy “just 
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sittin’.” Actually, people must constantly adjust to a succession of 
situations. Second, because maladjustment is caused by frustrat- 
ing and emotion-arousing situations, there is some tendency to 
try to eliminate such situations entirely. But other research indi- 
cates that optimum learning and social adjustment tend to occur 
only under a certain degree of frustration and emotional excite- 
ment (190, 276). Finally, this definition is quite inadequate for 
our purpose, since it does not indicate better methods of meeting 
situations. 

Another approach has been to define good adjustment statis- 
tically, i.e., the middle 5o percent are normal (183, Ch. 2). While 
this concept has certain values, it misses the point in which we 
are interested. That is, the adjustment techniques of the average 
individual probably have less to contribute to the discovery of 
Positive methods of adjustment than do the techniques of the 
superior individual. Yet the latter person is not normal nor well 
adjusted according to this definition. 

A philosophical approach has also been used to determine the 
goals of counseling. It is interesting that a great deal of the dis- 
cussion of this topic has grown out of an attempt by psychiatrists 
to clarify the term "normal" in the “abnormal-normal contin- 
uum" which they use in judging goodness of adjustment (44, 
101). This approach was discussed in Chapter I under the topic 
“Criteria of Effective Counseling.” It was pointed out there that 
4 counselor should help a client attain personal happiness, ac- 
сергапсе of self, and an objective adjustment to the world. Be- 
cause this approach emphasizes goals rather than techniques of 
reaching them, it is of little value for our purpose of discovering 
methods of adjustment. 

The most obvious approach in searching for positive adjust- 
ment techniques is to study the methods used by people con- 
Sidered to be “best adjusted." Thus it might be assumed that 
individuals who get A's, who are well liked, or who seem happiest 
must have developed the best possible methods of attaining these 
8oals. Such analyses of the techniques of the “best” have been 
Used in many fields. In industry, the journeyman bricklayer and 
the main-line telegrapher were for a long time considered to be 
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at the pinnacle of skill. Youngsters wanting to learn these trades 
were apprenticed to them. In athletics, art, and music, coaches 
and teachers have commonly been star performers in their field. 
Not only was it assumed that they had reached the zenith in their 
field, but apparently they alone could impart the secret of their 
SUCCESS. 

In all these cases it has been assumed that the best, luckily 
escaping crippling deficiencies along the way, have been able 
through intelligence and perseverance to develop the highest pos- 
sible levels of attainment. But in recent years the suspicion has 
grown that—to use an old phrase—'"even the best is none too 
good." Can one be sure that the best performer in a skill—so often 
self-taught—has actually attained the highest possible level of 
skill? Could it be that careful research would indicate ineffi- 
ciencies in the performance of the best and also bases for design- 
ing even better and higher-level skills? Could there be skills even 
better than the present best? 

The point can be easily illustrated in the field of swimming. 
In the "good old days" people were often taught to swim by 
throwing them in the water; they flayed the water to keep their 
heads above water and to reach the shore. In time some of them 
gradually chanced upon improvements which helped them reach 
the shore more quickly. But such trial-and-error learning only 
resulted in a swim stroke known as the "dog-paddle." While a 
few persons may have attained the status of champion dog- 
paddlers of the county, modern swimming methods were not 
attained by comparing the good and poor swimmers and telling 
everyone to emulate the good dog-paddlers. Modern swimming 
methods have been designed after an extensive analysis has been 
made of the problems of bodily resistance to the water and of how 
the most power can be obtained from the way in which the body 
is built and functions. The continuing use of such research to 
design new swimming methods has resulted in new swimming 
records being made almost every year. 

If group studies of people with better than average adjustment 
can do little to indicate possible higher-level adjustment skills, 
then some new approaches will have to be devised. In the first 
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place, rather than emphasize typical group behavior, more might 
be gained from an intensive analysis of the techniques used by 
individuals. Discovery of a single occurrence of a particularly 
effective method would be a sufficient basis for trying to teach this 
technique to other people to see if it is generally effective. Second, 
much of the advice given in present-day mental hygiene, how-to- 
study, and other "How to ———" books needs to be tried out 
experimentally to see if the methods of responding can be learned 
and if they are effective. Third, psychology has a wealth of experi- 
mental data which needs to be analyzed for possible suggestions 
as to higher-level techniques. Finally, present-day psychological 
theory might be used to devise possible adjustment techniques. 

Thus the best approach to designing higher-level adjustment 
skills is not a descriptive analysis of what any one group of people 
has done—a common experimental design in psychology. Rather 
it is a creative use of example, related research findings, sugges- 
tions, and theory to design possible skills. The efficiency of any 
such skills will then have to be evaluated; these results may in 
turn suggest other possible refinements. The goal of counseling 
becomes more than merely getting up to grade or becoming nor- 
mal. It means developing the most efficient skills possible so that 
work may be done better as well as quicker. The development of 
these engineered, higher-level skills should open up new horizons 
in levels of performance. 


Evidence from Industry and Athletics 


This concept of positive teaching was introduced many years 
ago into industry. Early time-and-motion studies by Gilbreth 
showed that making work materials easily accessible, eliminating 
excess motions, and combining certain steps would greatly in- 
crease output with no increase in effort, e.g., bricklayers increased 
output from laying 120 to laying 350 bricks an hour. In another 
study girls made over 20 motions in folding cloth, but analysis 
Showed that 10 planned motions were enough. As a result the 
average output per girl increased from 150 dozen to 400 dozen 
items per day. Similar studies of other jobs produced increases of 
from 100 to 500 percent (42, рр: 507-510). 
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In the field of athletics, slow-motion photography has enabled 
coaches to find the best combination of motions in various events. 
That is, the camera not only permits a coach to correct mistakes 
in an athlete's performance but, more important, it gives the 
coach a chance to find out possible new combinations of move- 
ment which will be more effective than past best methods. While 
one may speak of "the time when men were men," the fact is that 
the Olympic records over the last fifty years have changed from 
12 to 10.3 seconds for the 100-meter sprint, from 5 feet 111/ inches 
to 6 feet 11 inches in the high jump, and from 10 feet 934 inches 
to 15 feet 734 inches in the pole vault (260)! 


Relation to Psychological Theory 


R. H. Seashore first gave this concept of higher-level skills sys- 
tematic emphasis in psychology, although earlier studies provide 
evidence of their importance (220, 225). He found that most 
psychologists commonly attribute individual differences in motor 
skills to only two factors: aptitude and amount of training. How- 
ever, his extensive analysis of motor-skill tests suggested that work 
method constituted a third factor affecting level of performance. 
Thus a person with certain aptitudes soon reaches a ceiling in 
skill if he uses one work method, but higher levels of perform- 
ance can be reached if better work methods are taught. Various 
experiments have shown that different work methods actually 
influence performance level in such activities as pitch discrimina- 
tion, card sorting, puzzle-solving, and motor skills (279). 

Does this concept of higher-level skills have application in other 
areas? Can more effective methods of learning and adjusting be 
discovered and taught so that individuals will adjust more effec- 
tively to their environment? While better adjustment skills would 
reduce tendencies toward frustration and maladjustment, we are 
most interested here in the positive concept that such skills will 
enable people to reach higher levels of performance. In brief, can 
psychologists devise higher-level skills in learning, remembering, 
thinking, creativity, social coóperativeness, leadership, etc.? If 
psychologists and educators would spend as much time on dis- 
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covering new and better means of adjusting to the world as they 
have on remediation, possibly new and more effective levels of 
performance could be found for all. Students might be able to 
learn more information or more complex ideas. Similarly, pro- 
duction records might be attained in other fields. And, of im- 
portance to our society and culture, experts might be able to 
make even greater discoveries and contributions. 

This concept seems to have two applications of particular 
interest to the student personnel worker, i.e., higher-level study 
and higher-level personal-adjustment skills. The writer has ap- 
plied the concept to the field of study skills and found it highly 
useful. It should also have applicability in the field of personal 
adjustment. Both topics are discussed below. 


HIGHER-LEVEL STUDY SKILLS! 


Within recent years several studies have shown that even the 
best student is "none too good" in his study methods. Thus vari- 
ous workers have found that good students check as many poor 
study skills on study questionnaires as poor students do (35, 38). 
Their difference in grade performance seems to come mostly from 
the good students' greater intelligence—just as people with strong 
arms tend to make the best dog-paddlers. Other studies have 
Shown that the presence or absence of headings in a text makes 
no difference in the reading skill of superior students (209). Fur- 
ther, they read and take notes at an average rate of only 100 words 
per minute, and their notes are no better than those of average 
Students (most of them do not use note-taking when studying 
their texts) (203). Still other studies have shown that the average 
reader gets only about half of the important ideas in a single 
reading, immediate rereading adds little to such comprehension, 
and about 80 percent is forgotten within two weeks after a single 
reading (76, 246). Recently Preston and Tuft analyzed the read- 
ing skills of juniors with superior grade-point averages at the 
University of Pennsylvania. They found a wide range of reading 
ability among these students and concluded that their evidence 


1 This section is a condensation of some material presented in Part One 
Of the writer's Effective Study, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
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did not support the usual conclusion that good students are 
typically efficient readers (196). 

On the other hand, psychological literature is full of studies 
showing how meaningful material may be learned more rapidly 
and to higher levels of performance. Thus McClusky found that 
a preliminary survey of headings before reading increased rate 
of reading by 24 percent (156). Holmes and Washburne found 
that placing questions in the text, just before their answers ap- 
peared, greatly increased comprehension on later tests (122, 282). 
Other research has shown that textbook headings and other typo- 
graphical cues are extremely useful to the reader in making up 
the questions which are most important for him to answer. Spitzer 
showed that recitation immediately after reading is more effective 
than at any other time; he also found that immediate brief reci- 
tation increased memory after two weeks from 20 to 80 percent 
(246). Other studies have shown that outlining can be an effective 
form of recitation, but most students copy off material rather 
than write from memory and they write down too much (9, 222). 


SQ3R Method of Study 


While these and other experiments indicate several effective 
ways of studying, most of them emphasize only aspects of the 
total study task. This information should be used to design an 
overall study method, a new and unitary study method, that 
would represent a “higher-level study skill" One such study 
method has been designed and is known as the SQ3R method; its 
brief description below shows how the above research results can 
be combined into one skill. Training results show that even good 
students study more efficiently after learning the method. On the 
other hand, as further research is carried out on the efficiency of 
this and other methods, personnel workers may be able to design 
even more effective higher-level study skills. 

The five major steps in the SQ3R method of study are as 
follows: 


1. Survey. The student makes a rapid survey of the headings in the 
assignment to figure out what major ideas are presented and their 
sequence. 
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2. Question. The student turns the first heading into a question in 
order to have a seeking attitude and know for what he is reading. 

3. Read. The student reads the headed section seeking the answer to 
his question. 

4. Recite. Having read the section clear through, the student writes 
down brief cue phrases from memory. (No copying is done and com- 
plete notes are not wanted.) 

Steps 2, 3, and 4 are repeated for each succeeding headed section. 


5. Review. Immediately after reading the whole lesson in the above 
manner, the student tries to recall the points that have been de- 
veloped in the lesson. This is a second recitation. The notes are 
glanced at only as needed to remind him of points not immediately 
recalled. 


Other Higher-Level Study Skills 


A recent study by Bloom and Broder shows that superior stu- 
dents entering college use surprisingly inefficient skills when 
asked to solve problems typical of comprehensive examinations 
(85). These workers obtained rather complete records of the 
methods used by individual students in problem-solving and eval- 
uated them on a four-point rating scale. They found that no 
Student scored at the highest level, 7 percent scored at the second 
level, 74 percent scored at the third level, and 19 percent scored 
at the lowest level. They describe the most common third group 
as follows: “A third group moves toward its goals, but only after 
а great deal of lost motion. These individuals have little in the 
Way of a plan, seem to release much energy, take many . . . move- 
ments quite unrelated to the end to be attained, and appear to 
reach their goal more as a matter of chance than of plan." On the 
Other hand, when such students were given training through 
Comparing their own methods of analysis with the superior 
methods of others, the ones who were motivated enough to come 
to all training sessions made significantly better scores on tests 
and received better grades. 

Other higher-level study skills are also possible. Thus an anal- 
ysis of examination questions and of the research on forgetting 
will probably suggest higher-level methods of review for tests. One 
factor in ability to concentrate is the development of effective 
Work methods. Skill in class participation and in writing term 
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papers represent other activities at which practically all students 
are self-taught "dog-paddlers," but for which far better skills 
could be designed and taught. 


HIGHER-LEVEL ADJUSTMENT SKILLS 


While higher-level skills have been tried and proven in the 
motor-skill and study-skill areas, the possibility of designing and 
teaching higher-level skills in the field of personal adjustment has 
scarcely been explored. If such adjustment skills could be dis- 
covered and taught, people would be able to make more effective 
and creative responses to situations, and, in turn, fewer emotional 
maladjustments might develop. Such a program would be supple- 
mentary to any therapy program such as was discussed in Chapter 
VIII. 

The average layman is interested in learning such adjustment 
techniques. An analysis of why people listen to radio serials 
showed that a major reason is interest in ideologies and recipes 
for adjustment (115). Further evidence is given by the tremendous 
sales of the “How to ———" type of book, e.g., a single title may 
sell as many as three million copies. That people need such 
instruction is evident from the discussion in the next section. 


How Effective Are the Well-Adjusted? 


People who are considered well adjusted often use inefficient 
methods of adjusting to everyday frustrations. Several studies are 
available on the adjustment techniques used by teachers and col- 
lege students—both highly selected and well educated in compari- 
son to other groups. Furthermore, teachers have had special 
training on the principles of personality development. 

Patrick analyzed the extent to which adults tend to make ra- 
tional inferences from previous experience in finding their way 
out of a room under both normal and emotion-provoking condi- 
tions (181). The solution varied from time to time, but experience 
with the problem could be used as a basis for making intelligent 
responses. Each time a person participated, his response was rated 
on a five-point scale from “(A) tendency to make rational infer- 
ences from previous experiences" to "(E) automatisms, unadap- 
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tive, perseverative." The distribution of their responses for nor- 
mal unemotional situations is indicated in the first and third lines 
of Chart 10. It will be noted that these adults took advantage of 
previous experience in the situation to make rational inference 
scarcely more than half of the time. And under emotional condi- 
tions (lines two and four in the chart), the poorest level of re- 
sponse is the most typical! 
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Снакт 10. The Effect of Emotion-Arousing Stimuli 
on Quality of Response in a Learning Situation. The 
quality of response varies from A (good) to E (poor); 


ie, A = tendency to use rational inference from ex- 

perience, C = tendency to use a stereotyped mode of 

searching, E = tendency to repeat a wrong response 
(from 181). 


Symonds asked a group of teachers to describe in some detail 
how each had successfully solved some personal problem. It can 
be assumed that, given a chance to pick a problem successfully 
handled, these people would select a situation where they had 
used some of their best adjustment techniques. Nonetheless, Sym- 
onds concludes as follows from his analysis: "It was discovered 
that teachers are not able to clearly formulate their problems 
Nor are they able to work out clearly thought through solutions 
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to them. It would be more correct to speak of the process as one 
of emotional adjustment to personal difficulties than of problem 
solving. . . . Of the three major methods [of solving problems], it 
should be recognized that these 'solutions' were arrived at some- 
what fortuitously" (255, pp. 651-652). 

Finally, two different studies of several thousand teachers 
showed that they were distressingly delinquent in guarding their 
health and adjustment. Thus about two fifths had no hobbies, 
from a quarter to a third took no part in activities outside the 
school, and between one third and two thirds took no systematic 
exercise (116, 172). Furthermore, Wheatley has shown that high 
school youth have very poor health practices and take little re- 
sponsibility for trying to maintain or enhance their health (286). 

In brief, well-adjusted people often use inefficient techniques 
in adjusting to everyday problem situations. An analysis of their 
methods of meeting frustrating situations would obviously be a 
disappointing source for finding highly effective methods to 
recommend to others. 


What Are Some Possible Higher-Level Adjustment Skills? 


As indicated earlier, various sources can be used for suggestions 
ıs to possible higher-level adjustment skills, i.e., research studies, 
mental hygiene books, individual examples of particularly effec- 
tive methods, and psychological theory. The following survey of 
the literature tends to show that we know little about possible 
higher-level adjustment techniques. The mental hygiene books 
tend to present positive adjustment techniques without experi- 
mental verification and many of the experimental studies have 
been carried on for other purposes. Both counselors and clinical 
psychologists might well note that most of the studies that can be 
cited have been done by workers in other fields; possibly we have 
been too engrossed in the derelict! 

1, ADEQUATE HEALTH. Adequate health is usually a first- 
mentioned requirement for effective adjustment. People in poor 
health often show many characteristics of ineffective adjustment. 
A physical build-up is usually a first step in treatment. But at the 
other end of the scale is there any evidence that excellent health 
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makes for more effective adjustment than does just average 
health? What health practices will enable an individual to reach 
and maintain such a "pink of condition"? 

There is clear evidence that the better dietary and health prac- 
tices of today have resulted in improved physique. For instance, 
an analysis of records at Harvard and at four eastern women's 
colleges showed that the sons and daughters of alumni at entrance 
were taller and heavier than their fathers and mothers had been 
on college entrance (34). Similarly the draftees of World War H 
were heavier than those in World War I (219). 

Does excellent health also help adjustment? In one study the 
health of five thousand teachers was evaluated on a five-point 
scale at the time of entering teaching and again five years later; 
the relation of their health to adjustment was then determined. 
While it was particularly evident in this study that those in poor 
health in the beginning were prone to adjust poorly in teaching, 
there was also evidence that those rated as having "excellent" 
health in the beginning were better adjusted during the five-year 
period than were those rated as having either "good" or “fair” 
health. Fewer of them had poorer health after five years, even 
though they started out with a top rating, and fewer of them 
were dissatisfied with their residence arrangements, pupils, teach- 
ing as a career, colleagues, supervisors, and the climate (172)! 

The universality of physical fitness programs in coaching ath- 
letes is clear-cut evidence that excellent physical condition is 
necessary for the highest level of physical performance. There 
also have been quite a few studies showing that physical educa- 
tion programs in school result in more personal effectiveness 
(112). Observations made during the last World War indicate 
that after a physical conditioning program soldiers seemed to 
learn more quickly and work harder than did comparable men 
in civilian school life. In England during the war it was also 
frequently reported that many civilians said they “felt better" as 
a result of not overeating as was customary in peacetime. 

While superior physical condition tends to result in higher 
effectiveness in adjustment, it would be wrong to assume that the 
health practices and measures of physical fitness most related to 
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physical prowess are also most related to personal adjustment. 
Reasoning by such analogy might result in the wrong character- 
istics of physical fitness being emphasized and in gross overtrain- 
ing. While modern advertising clearly suggests that such health 
practices as "regularity," mouthwashes, antiseptic soaps, special 
dietary foods, vitamins, exercise machines, etc., point the way to 
good adjustment, much more research is needed on which health 
practices actually contribute to more effective adjustment. 

2. READINESS TO ADJUST. Participation in certain types of ac- 
tivity also seems associated with readiness and ability to handle 
problems of adjustment. These activities do not develop specific 
skills in handling frustrating situations but seem to develop a 
healthy readiness “to take on the world,” hence the title readiness 
to adjust. While workers in the area have spent little effort in 
determining what the nature of this psychological readiness ac- 
tually is, they have usually read a causal relationship into any 
associations found. They have therefore urged that learning these 
activities will result in more effective adjustment. 

The ideas have been many and varied but for convenience are 
presented under the following subdivisions: (a) relaxation tech- 
niques, (b) recreational activities, (c) friends, (d) insight, (e) ma- 
turity, and (f) integrative activities. The full evaluation and inte- 
gration of these ideas must be left to later efforts. But the total 
list should be highly suggestive to the counselor interested in 
devising and teaching possible higher-level adjustment skills. 

a. Various widely sold books extol the value of certain tech- 
niques for attaining relaxation (126). While these books are par- 
ticularly oriented toward helping the distraught, they also indi- 
cate that anyone can benefit from the use of these techniques. Of 
primary interest here is the suggestion that one can learn to relax 
individual muscle systems so that ultimately complete bodily 
relaxation is attained. Recreation activities are also suggested, but 
these are discussed below. 

b. Many writers have pointed out that recreation activities can 
aid a person to adjust more effectively. Many values are attributed 
to them, e.g., they promote relaxation, give a chance to "get away 
from it all" so that energy can be re-created for the task of living, 
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help get one's mind off his troubles, develop an interest in ex- 
ternal activities, develop areas of success, etc. 

It has been found that well-adjusted individuals tend to par- 
ticipate more and in a wider range of extracurricular and other 
recreational activities than do average or maladjusted individuals. 
For instance, Phillips and Greene found that teachers in the top 
fifth in personality adjustment as measured by standardized tests 
participated four times as often in "active, outdoor, or social" 
hobbies as the bottom fifth. No difference was found between the 
two groups' participation in "sedentary, vicarious, or solitary" 
hobbies, but the best adjusted participated only one sixth as often 
in "work-type or teaching" hobbies as the least well adjusted (186). 

While the top and bottom of the distribution differ, do the 
best and the average differ in their activities in any significant 
way? Cavanaugh found on dividing a group of 362 college stu- 
dents into three groups, і.е., top and bottom fifth and middle 
three fifths, "that in eight of twelve comparisons (of types of 
recreational activity) there is a definite and consistent progress 
in recreation scores from low scores for the high BIN (Bernreuter) 
percentiles, higher recreation scores for the middle BIN per- 
centiles, and the greatest number of recreations for the lowest 
BIN percentiles" (48). Shannon found that participation in worth- 
While activities in college was the best indicator at the end of 
college of who five years later would be the most effective teachers 
(as compared to those who would be average or failures) (233). 

, € A third aid to adjustment is suggested by the finding that 
individuals who have friends with them make better decisions 
and are better able to withstand the effects of frustration than 
are those who are alone or with strangers in a frustrating situa- 
tion. Thus French found that members of a college team working 
on very difficult puzzles in the same room were better motivated, 
showed more "we-feeling" and interdependence, and some evi- 
dence of better ability in resisting the regressive effects of frus- 
tration than did groups of relatively unacquainted college 
students (83). Wright found that preschool children who were 
Close friends tended to play together more constructively than 
did preschool children who were weak friends. Furthermore, 
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under distraction conditions the constructiveness of the strong 
friends’ play went down less than did that of the children who 
were not as strong friends (298). Finally Smucker, in an intensive 
study of cliques in the dormitories of a girls' junior college, 
found that membership in such a clique often seemed to afford 
protection against many of the rebuffs met in college. This posi- 
tive effect of group membership may well be termed a type of 
"social security" (239). 

On the other hand, both French and Smucker found that mem- 
bership in an organized group may at times lead to poorer ad- 
justment. Thus organized groups placed in a locked room which 
was then filled with smoke showed fear and panic reactions more 
often than did unorganized groups. Smucker found that the 
clique was often a factor disruptive to campus unity and some- 
times promoted snobbishness. However, both of these are in- 
stances of the strong influence of apparent Broup decisions on 
individual behavior; if the group response is wrong, the indi- 
vidual members are grossly misled. Possibly one higher-level ad- 
justment skill, then, is the development of skill in evaluating 
group decisions—the ability to take or leave such decisions once 
a consensus is apparent. 

d. A fourth way to increase psychological readiness for han- 
dling problem situations is to develop insight into one's own and 
the world's characteristics. In Chapter II it was shown that 
people often have inaccurate or incomplete knowledge of many 
of these characteristics, and their manner of reacting is some- 
times further distorted by autistic thinking and immature emo- 
tionalized attitudes. Discrepancies between the way a person sees 
the world and the way it actually is not only cause him to behave 
inadequately but also prevent him from working out a completely 
adequate response. Counseling must help the client discover a 
more complete and accurate appraisal of himself and the world. 

Increased knowledge is a first factor to work on. Thus many 
students are unable to decide on a vocation because they do not 
know about their own abilities, skills, and interests nor about 
different occupations in which they are interested. Very often 
what seems to be particularly ingenious responding to a difficult 
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situation is simply knowing the answers. For instance, most peo- 
ple consider that chess requires a great deal of creative intelli- 
gence, but Capablanca, one-time world's champion, once said that 
for chess masters the game is primarily a matter of remembering 
sequences of moves. 

For many student problems in which knowledge might be 
helpful, e.g., acceptance by peer groups, by the opposite sex, and 
by teachers, the regular school curricula offer little help. So the 
student personnel program must be responsible for providing 
such information. This information can be given as needed in 
conference, but other means can also be used. Booklets, orienta- 
tion lectures, and student leaders can be used to disseminate such 
knowledge. The personnel program can provide arrangements 
which make it easy to learn about campus locations, activities 
available, who are leaders, student idioms, common social skills 
Such as dancing and card playing, and etiquette suitable to 
campus situations. Clinics can also be provided which evaluate 
Students in light of campus-held values in suitability of dress, 
posture, mannerisms, speech, etc? Finally, publicizing personnel 
Services gives students a knowledge of resources that they can 
use later if they have problems. 

Usually more important than knowledge in adjustment, how- 
ever, is the role played by egocentric and wishful thinking. Be- 
cause of unconscious wishes, rationalizations, and autistic think- 
ing, individuals tend to see situations (themselves in relation to 
the world) in a different light than others do. This disorientation 
makes it difficult for an individual to use his knowledge and intel- 
ligence to find satisfactory solutions to problems. It is similar to 
shooting a gun whose sights are out of alignment. A person can 

2 Illustrative of the importance of these external characteristics is the 
finding in one study that students rated by their fraternity brothers as "best 
adjusted" were judged to be well dressed twice as often by independent ob- 
Servers as were other students selected as "most poorly adjusted" (157). Much 
Of this whole field is covered by many popularly written "How to— ——" 
books, While many counselors decry that the shotgun advice in these books 
is ineffective, they seem unwilling themselves to do anything in the area. The 
fact that etiquette books represent one of the most frequently stolen items in 


ies of personnel aids is evidence indeed that students are eager for such 
elp. 
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not hit a target with this gun, not because of lack of power or 
range, but because the sighting system makes him feel that he is 
shooting at the target when actually he is not. 

Children often show these nonobjective forms of thinking, but 
they gradually learn to become more objective as they grow older 
(187). However, even adults show many forms of such thinking 
and some show surprising plateaus of immaturity in this respect. 
As a result all are less able to adjust effectively. Several approaches 
can be used to bring about more objective orientation. Extensive 
experience with hard reality tends to force individuals to see the 
world as it is. Also, methods of problem analysis, to be discussed 
later in this chapter, can be taught which help overcome tenden- 
cies toward nonobjective thinking. 

e. While increased knowledge and objectivity in thinking con- 
tribute to maturity in behavior, what is known as social-emotional 
maturity is also an important aspect of maturity and contributes 
to a person's readiness and ability to adjust. This area includes 
the interests, attitudes, and orientations which characteristically 
change between child and adulthood. For instance, Chart 11 
shows how certain admired characteristics typically change with 
age. While childish orientations are acceptable in children, so- 
ciety constantly attempts to bring about increasing maturity as 
people grow older. Particular pressure is placed on individuals 
who lag behind in this growth. 

Immaturity affects readiness and ability to adjust in several 
ways. The immature individual, not being interested in adult 
activities, does not develop the background skills which will help 
him when he is confronted with adult problem situations. As a 
matter of fact, children usually have little notion of what next 
levels of maturity consist of, and seldom care. While they may 
refer with pride to being more grown up than a year or so ago, 
they tend to feel that all older individuals lead an unfamiliar 
and uninteresting life. The adolescent who is immature for his 
age faces double difficulties. His longer use of childish modes of 
responding make it all the harder for him to eliminate these 
habits later, and he is much upset because both peers and adults 
reject his manner of behaving. 
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Increasing maturity is obviously an important goal in counsel- 
ing. In fact, it was listed in Chapter VII as one of three major 
problem areas. However, increased maturity is difficult to bring 
about. Few individuals ever ask for help because they feel im- 
mature (cf. Pepinsky's results in Chapter VII) and immature 
individuals who do come for counseling almost always project 
their difficulty to some other cause. Furthermore, little research 
is available on how to increase maturity. Social-emotional ma- 
turity does not grow by itself, and little of it can be attributed to 
physical maturation. The following suggestions are developed 
from trialand-error practice and some research. Obviously more 
research is woefully needed. 

Many plateaus of immaturity are due to personal adjustment 
problems. Until these problems are taken care of through therapy 
(Chapter VIII), little progress can be made in increasing social- 
emotional maturity. The client must also feel secure from threat 
both in the conference and in his everyday life before emotional 
growth can take place. If he feels threatened or feels that too 
much pressure is being placed on him to change, he is apt to 
spend his entire effort in maintaining his present status. 

Adjustment techniques seem so personal to an individual that 
he tends to resent external attempts to reorder his manner of 
living. The counseling approach must have respect for the client's 
ability to participate in thinking through his problem. In light 
of this personal sensitiveness and a normal inertia to change, the 
following techniques may be helpful in increasing a client's de- 
sire to accept more mature forms of behavior. (a) Although ado- 
lescents consider their own activities more interesting, they greatly 
appreciate evidences of approval from adult society, e.g., news- 
paper stories, audience reaction, honors conferred, etc. Develop- 
ment of these forms of recognition for desired forms of behavior 
can be a strong motivating device. (b) Hero worship often leads 
to imitation. Counselors can help clients discover adults whose 
behavior tends to get better results. If strong admiration develops, 
the worshiper will tend to copy the behavior and attitudes of his 
hero both consciously and unconsciously. For instance, college 
freshmen are five times as likely to elect further courses in college 
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in fields in which they had well-liked teachers in high school as 
they are in fields in which they had poorly liked high school 
teachers (58). (c) Since groups which have status in a client's eyes 
tend to be slightly more mature in viewpoint, the counselor may 
well help him become accepted in such status groups. The client 
will work hard to conform to their attitudes and methods. (d) 
Leaders of peer groups can usually bring about changes in atti- 
tude much faster than can adult coünselors, because the client 
feels that the former's values are more in line with his own. 
Furthermore, peer leaders usually like the honor of helping their 
followers to learn (127). And (e) individuals like to behave in a 
manner consistent with their self-concept that they are mature in 
behavior. On the other hand, many individuals continue to use 
certain childish modes of behavior as they grow older. Lecky 
Suggests that when this discrepancy becomes obvious to an indi- 
vidual, he will try to eliminate the immature behavior to main- 
tain his self-concept (143). 

Many counselors approach this problem of increasing maturity 
as if it were similar to obtaining a religious conversion, i.e., there 
must first be a conviction of sin and a discarding of a former way 
of life before the emotional experience of conversion can take 
place. However, it is difficult to get an adolescent to believe that 
his present behavior is so completely inadequate that it must be 
thrown out and a new and untried concept accepted. Some 
workers have found that role playing is a more effective method 
here. That is, role playing is not used for diagnostic or thera- 
peutic purposes but so the client can try out certain forms of 
behavior “just for size." The client is given the security of main- 
taining his present self-concept and is asked to approach these 
New techniques as an adventure without obligation. However, 
after trying out the new method, the client may find it so much 
more effective that he takes it on as a regular form of response.* 


3 Such advantages have been attributed to secondary-school dramatic ac- 
tivities. For instance, a girl-shy adolescent given a romantic lead carries out 
the role with actions described and success guaranteed by the script. Under the 
Buise of producing a drama for public approval, the boy will try out such 
Unself-like behavior without feelings of threat and will even accept coaching. 
In the process of doing this, the boy often discovers many techniques which 
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Finally, patience is a most important aspect of counselor tech- 
niques in working with social-emotional maturity. Attitude 
changes take time, much time; little can be gained and much lost 
by trying to hurry a client (245). When a counselor and client are 
working with specific disabilities, they want to find out what is 
wrong and remedy it as quickly as possible. But attitude changes 
take time. The client must try out, evaluate, and accept or reject 
new orientations as a part of his system of beliefs. It is not a 
matter of taking over beliefs urged upon him; it is a process of 
personal discovery and acceptance. 

f, The sixth and final approach to increasing readiness for 
meeting problem situations is the use of integrative activities. 
These integrative activities function differently from the recre- 
ational activities discussed earlier. Recreational activities permit 
a person to "get away from it all," to rest up; thus refreshed he 
is better able to handle everyday frustrations. On the other hand, 
integrative activities help because they give purpose to everyday 
life. Rather than responding to life as a series of disparate activ- 
ities, an overarching value system gives central purpose to all of 
these activities. Some writers have suggested that one's occupa- 
tion may serve this integrative function (109). Others have sug- 
gested the value of public discussion forums in helping to dis- 
cover values in life (98). But most writers have pointed out the 
importance of religious beliefs in giving worth-while value to 
life's activities (27, 29). 

While it is easily observed that individuals who have an en- 
thusiasm for what they are doing seem more effective, the evi- 
dence is тоге easily seen than followed. Merely telling or urging 
an individual will not convert him; much research is needed on 


he likes better than his former behavior and so adopts them. However, there 
is some evidence that such training values of dramatics have to be 
with caution. Timmons found that 18 girls above average in dominance who 
were given submissive roles in a play and 15 other girls below average in 
dominance who were given dominant roles in the same play had not made 
significant changes in the desired direction in these characteristics when meas- 
ured again after five weeks' rehearsal (271). This does not mean, however, that 
great benefits may not accrue from conscious attempts to try out roles for the 
specific purpose of seeing if they do “fit” better. 


accepted 
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how to bring about such value integrations. Actually some initial 
suggestions might be obtained from analyzing the techniques used 
by coaches to develop team spirit, or those used by effective re- 
ligious workers with adolescents, and even those used in the 
armed services to develop the “fighting man.” 

In brief, six ways have been described by which individuals 
may develop a psychological readiness for facing problem situa- 
tions. That is, they may learn techniques of relaxation, develop 
a wide range of recreational activities, build friendships, develop 
insight, attain social-emotional maturity, and develop certain in- 
tegrative interests. It is obvious that the evidence cited represents 
random and uncorrelated research. There is need for using this 
material, not only to design possible higher-level adjustment 
skills, but also to suggest further areas of research. 

3. ADJUSTMENT TECHNIQUES IN SPECIFIC SITUATIONS. In addi- 
tion to building up physical health and developing a readiness 
for meeting probiem situations, possibly better techniques of 
responding to specific problem situations can also be devised and 
taught. If so, an important area of higher-level skill instruction 
is opened for all types of individuals. If these higher-level, 
problem-solving techniques actually become used, then levels of 
response well beyond present-day standards can be expected. 

But what higher-level methods of responding to specific situ- 
ations can be suggested? Again little experimental evidence is 
available. Books contain some practical but unverified sugges- 
tions, and the best techniques used in actual situations are usually 
of the self-taught, “dog-paddle” variety. The best of these ideas 
will be presented under two headings: suggestions from mental 
hygiene books and suggestions from experiments. Attempts to 
teach these skills may well suggest further research in this area. 

a. Some suggestions from mental hygiene books. Mental hy- 
giene books contain many practical suggestions on how to adjust 
better to frustrating situations. One suggestion is to let off steam 
immediately after being frustrated and before trying to attack 
the problem. That is, a person may be so emotionally upset at first 
that he cannot think straight; the release of energy is supposed to 
help him approach the problem more objectively. Little research 
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has been done on the efficiency of such controlled letting go, and 
certainly none has been carried out as to the relative efficiency of 
different methods that are commonly used, e.g., swearing, kicking, 
chopping wood, playing music, taking a walk, etc. As a matter of 
fact, possibly even better forms of releasing energy might be 
derived. 

Another suggestion frequently made is to look at each situation 
objectively and in perspective. This sounds like good advice, but 
no method of learning to do this is usually suggested unless it is 
the common admonition to “count ten before doing anything." 
Other common-sense suggestions include trying to look at the 
situation from another person's point of view and trying to esti- 
mate how important the situation will seem later on. 

Another rule-of-thumb suggestion is looking at the situation 
with a sense of humor. It is not clear whether this will put the 
situation in better perspective, reduce tension within the client, 
or make the antagonist feel less threatened and therefore be less 
threatening in return. Possibly it is all three or none of these; 
only research can tell. 

Most mental hygiene books try to give the reader an under- 
standing of mental mechanisms which people typically use to 
"solve" frustrating situations. They suggest that an ability to 
recognize escape mechanisms in one's own thinking, e.g., sour 
grapes, rationalization, projection, logic-tight compartment, etc., 
will lead to their rejection and so bring about better adjustment 
(117). Furthermore, if the possibilities of compensation and sub- 
limation are understood, these methods will be used in particu- 
larly difficult situations. However, there is some evidence to 
indicate that the latter types of activity will release tensions only 
when the client perceives a similarity between the original and 
substitute goals (114). That is, he has consciously to feel that the 
substitute activity tends to satisfy needs whose direct satisfaction 
is blocked for some reason. 

People are also urged to talk with others about their problems 
or else to write lengthy accounts about them. This technique is 


4In the same vein, society requires а waiting period of several days be- 
tween issuing a marriage license and permitting the wedding to take place. 
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said to have several beneficial effects. First, it is supposed to have 
a cathartic effect, i.e., the person is able to give vent to his feelings 
or, as is commonly said, "get it out of his system." It may also 
have a clarifying effect. The act of verbalizing makes a person 
bring up all aspects of his problem and see them in a logical 
relationship. In doing this there is also a tendency to think of 
how the problem sounds to the listener, and so the client takes 
a more objective view of it. On the other hand, this approach 
may not work if the person telling the story tries to get assurance 
that he has done the best thing possible or if the listener tries 
to get superiority feelings out of saying "if I had been in your 
shoes," etc. This rejection of a person's best efforts only makes 
him feel worse. Not only is there need to teach people, especially 
counselors, how to listen, but also to teach people to take a 
listener's peculiar characteristics in stride. 

b. Some suggestions from experiments. Several experiments 
have been carried out which are highly suggestive of better 
methods of adjusting to specific situations. For instance, an ex- 
periment by Timmons suggests an additional advantage in dis- 
Cussing a problem with someone else (270). He found that a 
Broup discussing a problem, even though not well informed 
about it, can obtain a better answer than can the same individuals 
Working out their answers alone. If a person could learn to obtain 
others’ reactions to his problem without becoming defensive, as 
usually happens, he could probably find ideas that would be 
quite helpful to him. Thus it has been said of many a successful 
man that “he has the knack of picking other people's brains." 

A great deal has been written about the value for adjustment 
Of training in semantics, ie, improved skill in differentiating 
between the nature of the situation and the labels assigned to it. 
Labeling usually provides a distorted picture of the situation; 
Certain aspects are overemphasized, while others may be disre- 
Barded. Adjustment tends to be inefficient in so far as description 
is inadequate (140, 144). The semanticists have shown that people 
can be trained to analyze situations more realistically. As a result 
it is claimed not only that such people as stutterers and neurotics 
have been helped to overcome their condition but also that nor- 
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mal people have been able to adjust much more effectively in 
everyday situations (39, 128). 

A somewhat related approach has been suggested by the work 
on propaganda analysis. Since social psychologists have worked 
out many principles which make propaganda more effective, other 
workers in the field have wondered if people could be trained in 
techniques of seeing through such propaganda efforts and so resist 
their effects. However, practically every study of classroom at- 
tempts to achieve this goal indicate failure (72). In one study, 
1178 juniors and seniors in seventeen Iowa high schools were 
divided into equated groups under the same teachers (179). The 
"tained" groups were given six days of class work on public 
opinion and propaganda. A month later all groups took a test 
on attitude toward capital punishment, read a pamphlet advo- 
cating capital punishment, and then took another form of the 
attitude test. All groups retook the attitude test again two weeks 
later. There was clear-cut evidence that the pamphlet affected 
the students' attitude toward capital punishment and that the 
"trained" groups were as much affected as the "untrained." In 
another study carried out before the United States entered the 
war, college students had lectures on propaganda analysis and 
then actually analyzed some samples of German propaganda (51). 
In spite of reading this propaganda with a critical attitude, the 
students became more pro-German in attitude, while students out- 
side of the classroom were changing in the opposite direction. 
While a classroom approach is generally not effective, possibly the 
more intensive approach of counseling might be. It is obvious that 
propaganda analysis skills, if they could be taught, would be 
highly useful in adjusting to the daily barrage of propaganda 
in our modern world. But further research is needed to find out 
how to create such adjustment skills. 

Ojemann has found that most people do not realize that knowl- 
edge has a changing probability or dynamic character; Ts ЈЕ 
enables people to predict only to a degree, and this shifts as new 
discoveries are made (79, 176). Furthermore, he found that those 
who considered "a fact is a fact" were much more prone to be 
influenced by prejudices. He and Musgrove tried in a prelim- 
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inary experiment to see if students could be taught to use such 
a "dynamic conception of knowledge," as it is called (171). A 
group of 25 high school students were shown how this conception 
applied to class topics on nutrition and child development. They 
were tested on the use of this conception in these and other fields 
both before and after training. It was found that the trained 
group, in comparison to a control group, made significant gains 
in the use of this conception in the topics covered and showed 
some evidence of being able to generalize its application to other 
areas, 

In another series of experiments Ojemann has found that most 
people react to the behavior of others without considering why 
such behavior occurs. Thus an intensive analysis of the actions 
of the members of a room council in handling disciplinary prob- 
lems in an upper elementary school showed that not once were 
they based on why the child misbehaved, i.e., the members seemed 
interested only in punishment for the wrong act (177). Ojemann 
and several co-workers wondered if teaching people to take an 
"analytical approach" in response to other people's behavior 
Would not improve their own adjustment. Thus in one study, 95 
ninth-graders had four units in their social studies class devoted to 
this concept and its applications (168). After training, statistically 
Significant gains were found on tests of "understanding behavior" 
and "attitude toward the analytical approach." There was also 
evidence that this method of analysis was applied to other units 
in the course, These workers have also carried on similar training 
Studies with teachers on understanding children; with high school 
Students on understanding Negroes and each other; and with 
college students and out-of-school youth on understanding mar- 
riage, family, social, and selected economic relationships. These 
Studies have all shown benefits from training in the "analytic 
method" (177). 

Because the methods of science have been quite effective in the 
Solution of problems in scientific fields, Seashore wondered if it 
Would not be possible "to adapt at least the basic methods and 
attitudes of science for dealing with one's own relatively non- 
technical problems of a personal, vocational or social nature. 
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. . . The importance of such abilities has long been stressed 
under the names of ‘straight thinking,’ ‘good judgment,’ ‘scientific 
attitude,’ etc., and every one knows of persons highly skilled in 
the use of the [scientific method] within a technical field who 
show all too little evidence of scientific approaches to problems 
in everyday life” (228). 

Seashore and Van Dusen have worked out a “four-column 
method of analysis” in which clients learn to categorize their 
ideas about a problem in terms of (a) general aims, (b) difficulties 
and advantages, (c) possible solutions, and (d) marks of a good 
solution. In some preliminary training studies with delinquent 
girls, students, and adults they have obtained evidence that ex- 
perience in thus analyzing actual and hypothetical problem situ- 
ations leads to better adjustment in other situations (226, 280). 

These several experiments indicate that people can learn 
higher-level forms of responding to situations which enable them 
to adjust much more effectively than with their own self-taught 
methods. However, these are at best just preliminary experiments 
and there is much need for further exploration and research in 
this area. Briefly, it has been shown that group discussion of 
problems, training in semantics, development of a dynamic con- 
cept of knowledge, learning to analyze why other people behave 
as they do, and use of the scientific method in solving everyday 
problems can help adjustment. While it seems obvious that skill 
in analyzing propaganda should be helpful, experiments to date 
indicate that the classroom approaches that have been used are 
not effective in developing these skills. 


HOW TO DEVELOP HIGHER-LEVEL SKILLS 


This field is so new that the best methods of instruction are 
not clearly known. Merely telling a client about the nature and 
effectiveness of higher-level skills is obviously not enough. The 
experiments on teaching propaganda analysis show that class- 
room instructional methods are usually not effective in this field, 
and research to be reviewed in Chapter XI shows that even in 
teaching such objective skills as qutlining and the SQ3R study 
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method, individualized assistance over a period of time is nec- 
essary. 

Teaching these higher-level skills has many of the character- 
istics of teaching motor skills and changing attitudes. Techniques 
in these fields should be helpful in handling higher-level skills. 
Quite a few of these suggestions were summarized earlier in this 
chapter, particularly in the section on increasing readiness for 
adjusting. Some additional points should be mentioned, however, 
and several points mentioned in Chapter VII reviewed. 

The average person has little notion from everyday observation 
of what higher-level skills consist of nor of what their possibilities 
are. Furthermore, his inertia and desire to conform make him 
content to be as inefficient as others are. Therefore higher-level 
skills have to be demonstrated so the client can see what they 
are like and how much more effective they are than normal 
methods. These skills must be taught as unitary substitute skills 
and not as a patching of present methods; the latter attitude 
misses the point that these are specially engineered skills and 
Suggests that the client will have to admit unique deficiencies 
before treatment can begin, e.g. remedial work. As in learning 
any skill there must be practice and more practice in actual situ- 
ations with the counselor making continuing diagnoses and sug- 
Bestions. Finally, the client needs to be furnished with evidence 
Of progress so he will remain motivated and so he can see possible 
areas of improvement. 


PART FOUR 


Related Aspects of Counseling Programs 


CHAPTER XI 


GROUP AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
APPROACHES TO PERSONNEL WORK 


Many personnel workers limit their activities almost entirely to 
the conference situation and overlook various nonconference ac- 
tivities which can be used to supplement counseling. Students 
show little hesitancy about participating in nonconference activ- 
1165. These often help students to develop self-insight and to 
become acquainted with different personnel workers. As a result 
Many students become interested in seeking counseling help. 
Nonconference activities and environmental arrangements also 
represent direct means of attaining certain personnel goals. Thus 
activities help students become acquainted with others and help 
them learn social skills. Student Unions and dormitory arrange- 
Ments are also considered useful in making social adjustment 
easier. The personnel worker needs to be familiar with these vari- 
ous means if he is to work at his greatest efficiency. 

The use of group and environmental approaches has shown 
Tapid growth in the last few years. War needs forced already 
inadequate psychiatric staffs to try a group approach in psycho- 
therapy. Educators, faced with pressure to adopt a guidance pro- 
8ram, have made use of group methods with which they were 
Already familiar. Other agencies have also tried various types of 
activities, e.g., adult-education discussion groups, nonschool youth 
Broups, Alcoholics Anonymous, etc. These divergent approaches 
have shown that certain group and environmental methods often 
have definite limitations and that special methods have to be used 

263 
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to reach certain goals. As a result there has been a great deal of 
recent interest and research concerning these approaches. 

Much that has been done is of slight concern to the student 
personnel worker, however, because it pertains to the treatment 
of extreme cases seldom found or treated in schools, e.g. psy 
chotics, extreme neurotics, alcoholics, the disabled, etc. The fol- 
lowing presentation, then, emphasizes the use of group and en 
vironmental means in reaching student personnel goals. Research 
from other areas is used only as it suggests better means for 
handling student problems. Furthermore, only a summary of the 
possibilities in these areas can be given; full accounts will be 
found elsewhere (107, 238, 251). 


GROUP APPROACHES 


A group counseling method is any group meeting in which the 
student members and a representative of the student personnel 
program work together to bring about increased maturity and 
adjustment in the students. These group approaches, 
range from the ubiquitous orientation program to grou 
therapy and psychodrama. While the many kinds of group ac- 
tivity do not always fall into neat categories, certain constellations 
stand out enough to be helpful in guiding discussion, i.e, (1) 
teaching groups, (s) discussion groups, (3) laboratory groups, 
(4) group psychotherapy, and (5) testing and psychodrama. 


however, 
p psycho- 


1: Teaching Groups 


Group instruction is widel 
grams. For instance, 
Association in 1946 s 


forms of behavior, e.g., 
Week, assembly, chapel, 
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most of the talking while the students listen and occasionally fill 
out exercises and take quizzes? Since information about people 
and the world about them is an important factor in adjustment, 
one can expect that lectures on these topics will be as effective as 
lectures are in conveying information about other fields such as 
history or biology. On the other hand, mere knowledge about 
adjustment mechanisms, study techniques, or job qualities does 
not result in people being able to recognize and correct their own 
inadequacies. Knowledge is only a first step. Thus in several 
experiments in which classes have used texts on adjustment to 
college, how to study, personality adjustment, or vocational ad- 
justment but followed usual classroom procedures, there has been 
evidence of gains in information as shown by tests over the con- 
tent of the course, but there has been no measurable sign of 
improved adjustment, e.g., grades or ratings of adjustment (57, 
67, 250). 

Several types of errors are sometimes made in the use of instruc- 
tional methods in student personnel work. First, many personnel 
Workers expect this one approach to do too many things for them. 
A group lecture can convey information about nonpersonal mat- 
ters, but it should not be expected to bring about much increase 
in self-insight, maturity, or effective adjustment skills. Second, the 
purpose of student personnel sessions is so much more personal 
than that of the usual course that different methods have to be 
used. That is, in a personnel program a student feels that he is 
being asked to change a personality which he has worked hard 
to develop rather than to learn some impersonal facts in an aca- 
demic field. Adolescents often feel that adults do not understand 
the social values of adolescent groups, and yet the adult leader 
Often seems to be suggesting that these values should be rejected 
and others substituted. The goals of personnel work also seem 
SO nebulous and moral that talks often seem rather “preachy” to 
the students. Each of these characteristics tends to arouse student 
resistance to any suggestions made; the personnel leader must 
use methods which indicate that information, skills, and orienta- 
tions are being suggested which students as a group admire and 
Which each student present may want to know about. 
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A third type of error occurs when it is assumed that these 
groups are as well organized and cohesive as the usual class- 
room. Members of the usual class often have common vocational 
or curricular goals and have been together long enough to have 
a group feeling. Furthermore, they have had time to become ac- 
quainted with and accept the teacher. On the other hand, many 
student personnel groups are called together for some special 
purpose; the students are often unacquainted, do not feel that 
they have a common purpose, and do not know the leader. Even 
the one-hour orientation course is subject to these same problems. 
The once-a-week meetings are so infrequent and the sections are 
often so large that students usually treat the course as just “ѕоте- 
thing extra that one has to take.” Special techniques must be 
used to develop a group feeling among the members. Finally, 
there is danger in using group instruction in student personnel 
work if the administration feels that everything can be covered 


at these meetings so there is little need for other approaches to 
personnel work. 


2. Discussion Groups 


Discussion groups may take many forms. Someti 


mes they may 
be almost like lecture sessions if the leader talk: 


s a great deal; at 
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tions which their peers seem to have. Group discussions can also 
be used to bring out the fact that everyone has problems. When 
individuals hear others mention their difficulties they are more 
prone to speak up themselves and to feel less upset about seeking 
help (43). 

Various principles should guide the leader of a discussion 
group. In the first place, he should not try to dominate the actions 
of the group; as in counseling, the leader must be careful to 
build up rapport and to show an acceptance attitude toward 
whatever the students may want to discuss. On the other hand, 
members of an unstructured group often get in each other's way 
as each tries to make the discussion fit his own interests, so they 
appreciate a leader who helps summarize issues and agreements 
in their discussion. The leader can also use certain devices when 
an unacquainted group finds it difficult to start discussing their 
problems. For instance, he might use a short movie which illus- 
trates a relevant point or use an inventory or test to arouse inter- 
ested discussion. 

Several studies of discussion groups in school have suggestive 
Significance here (148, 178, 237). For instance, one study found 
that the amount of verbal control exercised by elementary-school 
teachers was unrelated to their effectiveness as teachers, but that 
the proportion of their speech devoted to positive suggestions (as 
Opposed to negative remarks) correlated .59 with success in teach- 
ing. It was found further that the proportion devoted to “blanket 
responses,” i.e., to the whole class, correlated —.62 with teaching 
Success (178). On the other hand, specific studies are needed to 
find out which techniques are most effective in counseling discus- 
sions with high school and college students. 


3. Laboratory Method 


Personnel workers often use a laboratory method as well as a 
lecture or discussion method in dealing with instructional prob- 
lems. As a matter of fact, they often use all three of these methods 
With a particular group, shifting from one to another method as 
heeded to take advantage of the benefits of each method. Indi- 
Vidual conferences can also be held in conjunction with such a 
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course with greater benefits than if either is used alone (204, 250). 
What are the particular advantages of a laboratory approach? 
The laboratory time can be used to administer tests in order to 
obtain diagnostic information and to develop students' self-insight 
before some area is discussed. Students can also use the time to 
read material related to their problems. Or in the area of skill 
instruction, where explanation and discussion are but first Steps, 
there can be practice under supervision. The informal atmos- 
phere of the laboratory permits each student to work on his own 
problems and allows the instructor to move about the room 
making individual suggestions. Finally, particular problems which 
arise in the laboratory often provide a basis for arranging indi- 
vidual conferences that might otherwise be difficult to set up. 
While various methods have their unique functions and ad- 
vantages, some personnel workers have tried to use lecture, discus- 
sion, and laboratory methods interchangeably. They have given 
particular emphasis to the use of the lecture method because it 
reaches the most students for the least money. While unneces- 
sarily cumbersome and expensive methods should not be used, 
it may also happen that the seemingly least expensive method is 
not at all effective and so proves to be a wasteful economy. A 
study by McCaul shows that colleges differ markedly in the 
amount they spend on each student handled in remedial reading 
programs, i.e., the costs varied from $1.37 to $15.31 per student 
(155). Many factors enter into such cost figures, but a personnel 
administrator may well want to know if there is an effective 
method which is less expensive than other methods; he will also 


want to know what methods are ineffective, 


no matter what the 
cost. 


Delong presents some useful data on this problem in the area 
of study-skill instruction; similar studies are needed in other areas 
(67). Six equated groups were set u 


p at Wayne University and 
each group was given one of the foll 


owing types of training: 
Distribution of literature on how to stud 

Single lecture on how to study plus literature 

Fifteen lectures on how to study plus literature 

Fifteen laboratory sessions on how to study 


es Je E 
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5. Fifteen laboratory sessions on the improvement of reading 

6. No training (control group) 

Each group took a series of pretraining tests and five weeks later 
took another set of post-training tests. Delong found that liter- 
ature alone and a single lecture plus literature had no significant 
effect on the study skills of students; the control group with no 
training or expense made as much gain. All three of the fifteen- 
session training programs were effective but obtained somewhat 
different results. The fifteen laboratory sessions on how to study 
produced greater gains than did the fifteen lectures on how to 
study. Furthermore, a larger percentage of the students in the 
laboratory sessions expressed the opinion that they had gained a 
great deal from the training, and only half as many dropped out 
of the voluntary, noncredit training program. Both the laboratory 
sessions on how to study and on remedial reading were effective 
but produced different types of gains; so it was concluded that 
the gains were due not only to the individual attention possible 
in the laboratory sessions but also to the nature of the training 
program. 


4. Group Psychotherapy 


When it is desirable to bring about changes in personal insight 
and orientation or to help individuals think through their per- 
Sonal problems, psychotherapeutic rather than instructional 
methods are needed. Thus group psychotherapy sessions tend to 
differ from group discussion methods. When group psychotherapy 
was first tried, individual clinical procedures were carried over 
into the group situation, but within recent years it has generally 
become accepted that group situations require many unique 
therapeutic methods (238, 257). For instance, both directive and 
nondirective therapists have had to modify their methods in 
group psychotherapy and, as a matter of fact, find themselves in 
Closer agreement here than in individual counseling. Thus all 
therapists, including the psychoanalysts, have discovered the im- 
portance of an acceptance attitude in group psychotherapy; the 
group members are allowed to discuss whatever they wish and 
to attack their problems at their own speed. They have found 
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that the group psychotherapist cannot dominate a group nor 
can he make many interpretations that might be effective in an 
individual counseling situation (81, 238). On the other hand, 
group psychotherapists, including the nondirectivists, have found 
that a completely laissez-faire attitude in group situations often 
results in its members feeling obstructed and in the group break- 
ing up (121, 153). While a group psychotherapist should not 
dominate the group session nor necessarily act as an equal par- 
ticipant, the members appreciate a group leader who readily 
gives help when asked and who through arrangements and timely 
suggestions helps the members feel secure that he will use his 
professional training to keep them from making major mistakes 
as they explore their various problems. Thus in one experiment 
on group psychotherapy in the armed services it was found that 
the order of effectiveness of three leaders differin 
was eclectic, nondirective, and directive (121). Th 
similar to Lippitt's findings on the effectiveness 
atmosphere in group leadership (148). 

The presence of more than tw 


g in approach 
is is, of course, 
of a democratic 


© persons in a psychotherapy 
ique problems in method. Re- 


n clinical 8roup work. Furthermore, dif- 
made in counseling student groups be- 
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cause both students and counselors tend to bring academic habits 
into these group situations. 

An exploratory study by Seeman illustrates these points (229). 
She used “nondirective group methods” with three groups of six 
students each in conjunction with a survey or orientation course. 
These once-a-week sessions were tied in with the regular class 
topic of “Relations of Schools to Society,” but it was hoped 
through the use of group psychotherapy methods to bring about 
increased self-insights, improved attitudes, and better adjustment. 
The five sessions of each group were recorded and the remarks 
of the students and their group leader analyzed. Several tentative 
findings concerning the dynamics of group action are of interest 
here. The proportion of talk carried by each student tended to 
remain fairly constant from session to session, although differ- 
ences between the extreme participants tended to decrease as the 
sessions progressed. The students tended to play rather consistent 
roles from session to session. The three groups showed quite dif- 
ferent patterns, although they had the same leader. And finally, 
the less directive techniques were more effective than the more 
directive ones. More important for our discussion here, however, 
was Seeman's finding that while these sessions resulted in changed 
attitudes about social issues and in decreased social distance 
among the members, there was little gain in personal insight and 
there was little evidence of plans for personal action. Thus, while 
Broup psychotherapy methods were used, expected psychothera- 
peutic gains did not occur, probably for the following reasons: 
'The students thought of these sessions as part of their course 
Work; it may be that good mental hygiene cannot be developed 
indirectly through the discussion of an academic topic. Also five 
group sessions may be too limited (although extensive in aca- 
demic eyes) for this purpose. There is much need for research on 
the dynamics of group psychotherapy with student groups; many 
of the findings in group clinical work probably are not particu- 
larly relevant for students. For instance, college students may 
already represent such a homogeneous group that further classi- 
fication is unnecessary. And it is not clear whether the suggested 
size limit of six or eight applies with student groups. 
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5. Testing and Psychodrama 


The group counseling methods discussed above have empha- 
sized an interaction of group members through speech. Very often 
counseling gains can also be obtained through having groups of 
students react to testing materials or through having them act 
out parts in suggested situations, i.e., psychodrama. These group 
activities may at times verge on bibliotherapy and other environ- 
mental manipulations to be discussed later, but in these instances 
a group leader is needed to explain and administer the tests or to 
he members’ behavior in the psychodrama. 
ant to know a great deal about a client 
gnostic judgment ог remedial suggestions. 


orded printed directions and descriptions 
ized testing conditions than if 
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Tests may also be designed so that the test taker is stimulated 
to have immediate insights. Very often situations can be described 
and alternative responses indicated which, when reacted to, pro- 
vide the student with new insight into his attitudes or help him 
marshal and organize the various aspects of a problem so he can 
make a decision. For instance, the self-scoring form of the Kuder 
Preference Record provides a student almost immediately with 
a challenging interest profile, and a series of questions about 
aspects to be considered in choosing a vocation can help marshal 
and organize materials basic to a vocational decision (205, pp. 
160-163). While such self-administering devices are often help- 
ful, counseling help should always be given afterward since self- 
interpretation can often be wrong. 

In addition to test situations, much diagnostic information 
for the counselor and much immediate stimulus to self-insight 
are also obtained by having individuals participate in such group 
activities as psychodrama (100, 287). In psychodrama the leader 
Sets up an imaginary situation in which the group members are 
assigned certain roles but in which they have to create the neces- 
sary dialogue and action. The experience and insight of the group 
leader permits him to suggest situations which will bring out 
forms of behavior that will most challenge the participants when 
they observe how they behave or have their behavior interpreted 
for them. Psychodrama tends at present to be designed around 
the characteristics and needs-of one central participant while the 
Other participants merely carry out necessary supplementary roles. 
This approach does not have the efficiency of other group situa- 
tions in reaching many people at the same time, but it is an 
effective means of helping the central character. Furthermore, the 
Other participants and observers may gain insights from what has 
Occurred. 


ENVIRONMENTAL APPROACHES 


Personnel workers usually have either of two purposes in mind 
When they modify students' environment. 
a. First, when a situation is so difficult for a student as to 
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threaten him with marked frustration or failure, altering the 
demands of the situation may make it possible for him to adjust 
adequately. For instance, financial help can be given to a student 
without money or a schedule modification can be made for a 
student who cannot carry a normal load because of outside work, 
ill health, or some emotional problem. On the other hand, too 
many adolescents have the mistaken notion that the main pur- 
pose of student personnel programs is to help them get around 
academic requirements. Every personnel worker knows of certain 
students who constantly want special exceptions and privileges. 
The results on an informal test constructed by the writer also 
illustrate the point. Eighteen situations in which students typi- 
cally run into university requirements were described and three 
to five alternative responses indicated. In each example one re- 
sponse always represented a special altering of the requirements 
to make it easier or more pleasant for the student; the other 
Tesponses included reasonable Tulings in terms of a personnel 
point of view or permitted the student to say that the particular 
situation had nothing to do with the announced purpose of the 
test, i.e., "Implications of the Student Personnel Point of View 
for Education." Following is a sample item: 


A Washington's birthday came on Sunday this year; most public institu- 
tions had a holiday on Monday, the 2grd. A personnel point of view 


would mean that (1) the school should also have given a holiday, (2) the 


School should not have given a holida thi ing to 
do with a personnel point of view, аа Е 
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velopment cannot be obtained merely from curricular offerings 
plus the happenstance of everyday activities. Extracurricular ac- 
tivities and resources can also be provided which, if carefully 
planned, can bring about increased maturity and improved skill 
for their participants. 

For certain purposes, altering the environment has several ad- 
vantages over the methods of individual and group counseling. 
Since the personnel worker does not always have to be present, 
a larger clientele can be served by a limited staff. Students seldom 
consider that such arrangements as Student Unions, dormitories, 
and extracurricular activities are designed to promote their de- 
velopment; rather they think of them as conveniences. Therefore, 
little resistance is shown to the demands of these situations. This 
approach also has its limitations. Without a trained person pres- 
ent, optimum conditions may not be maintained. Nor can many 
aspects of personnel work be approached in this manner. As a 
matter of fact, little research has been carried on to find out how 
these arrangements actually do work; much of what is done today 
1s based upon mere hunches. 

The school environment can be modified in many ways by 
Personnel workers, but for convenience in discussion the follow- 
ing classification will be used: (1) class arrangements, (2) living 
arrangements, (3) activities, (4) reading materials, and (5) assist- 
ance agencies. It must be recognized that many schools deal with 
these matters simply as necessary evils, or they design their rules 
and buildings in order to prevent mischief or to promote efficient 
herding of students. A student personnel point of view, however, 
looks upon environmental arrangements as a positive resource in 
Promoting student growth and adjustment. 


1. Class Arrangements 
Many teachers are interested: in managing their classrooms in 
Such a way as to help students develop personally and socially 
as well as to help them attain academic goals. This is classified 
as an “environmental arrangement,” because students are seldom 


aware that the class is being handled in such a way as to reach 


Personnel aims. 
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Several workers have pointed out the importance of the general 
atmosphere and manner in which groups are handled. For in- 
stance, Lewin, Lippitt, and other workers have shown that han- 
dling groups in a democratic manner, as compared to an authori- 
tarian or laissez-faire manner, results in the development of more 
group feeling and positive working together (148). A study of 
matched classes in sociology shows that discussion, in comparison 
to a lecture and recitation method, results in as great or greater 
gains in knowledge and also results in increased self-confidence, 
coóperativeness, and social responsibility (299). Finally, it has 
been shown that if a classroom is run so that students work to- 
gether in committees and informally discuss learning problems 
and applications with each other as well as with the teacher, there 
is not only effective learning of the content of the course but also 
gains in social acquaintance and acceptance. Thus it was found 
that the members of “socialized classes" knew more students by 
their first names, were less often unmentioned on sociometric tests, 
and themselves expressed particular appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to know and work with other students (192). 

In addition to the value of a socialized and democratic atmos- 
phere, workers have also found that if sociometric results are used 
in setting up groups, socialacceptance scores improve and dis- 
ruptive tensions decrease (52, 135). For instance, in one study it 
was found that when girls in an industrial school were left to 
their own devices in seeking with whom they wanted to eat, only 
about 25 to go percent attained optimum groupings, i.e., were 
able to sit with their first choices. On the other hand, when simple 
sociometric results were obtained beforehand and used in assign- 
ing table space, the personnel workers were able to give on the 
average "an optimum of satisfaction to more than 80 percent of 
the girls" (167). Such groupings were not only more satisfying to 
the girls but mutual friendships were more apt to develop. 


2. Living Arrangements 
Personnel workers have to consider many things in managing 


student living arrangements, e.g., healthful living conditions, ade- 


quate study facilities, controlling student behavior, and facili- 
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tating social adjustment. The most important of these functions 
in the eyes of the student and the one that will be emphasized 
here is the use of the living arrangements to facilitate students’ 
social adjustment. Every student wants to be accepted by other 
students, develop friendships, and—if possible—attain status posi- 
tions. When completely blocked in reaching these goals, most 
students become so emotionally upset that both their school work 
and their personal and social development suffer. Many personnel 
workers feel that the attainment of social acceptance should not 
be left solely to the efforts of the individual student. 

Much has been written about how living arrangements, activi- 
ties, fraternities, Student Unions, etc., can enhance the happiness 
and social adjustment of students, but little research has been 
done. Workers at the University of Minnesota have described 
housing (33; 290, рр. 243-252) and activity programs (289) which 
are probably among the most elaborate in this area. Other work- 
ers have written about the importance of living arrangements 
(258; 290, pp. 252-259), about the pros and cons of fraternities 
(15, 150), about the values of Student Unions (124), and so on. 
It is proposed here, however, simply to review the few researches 
Which evaluate the effect of living arrangements on student life. 

Wood found that differences in the living and eating arrange- 
ments at the University of Arizona had little or no effect on the 
Brades of students; however, he did not include any data on the 
effect of these arrangements on the personal and social life of 
the students (295). Dixon, on the other hand, does provide some 
interesting data on this problem (68). He analyzed the patterns 
of friendship in two colleges which were quite comparable in 
size, location, purpose, and nature of the student body, but which 
differed as follows in their living arrangements and in the degree 
to which each had a formal social program: 


College B 
No fraternities; some interest 
clubs with open membership. 
(a) Freshmen men live in fresh- 
men dormitories. Upperclass- 
men mixed together in dormi- 


College A 
1. 85 percent of the students аге 1. 
members of fraternities. 
2. (a) Freshmen men live in dor- 2. 
mitories, pledge early. Move to 
fraternity in sophomore year. 
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College A—(Continued) 

(b) Women pledge and join 

fraternities but live in dormi- 

tories by classes. 
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College B—(Continued) 
tories; may change group each 
year. 

(b) Women live in different 
dormitories with members of 
own class. 


No coeducational dining halls. 3. 7o percent of dining halls co- 
educational. 
Social program left in hands of 4. Director of Recreation; many 


individual organizations; only 
three all-college affairs; one 


scheduled all-college functions; 
four chapel services each week. 


chapel service each week. 


Thus College A permits fraternities and has a laissez-faire atti- 
tude toward the students’ social life. College B, on the other hand, 
does not permit fraternities, deliberately mixes up class and sex 
groups, and has a full-time director of social activities, 

Dixon studied the effect of these differences in living arrange- 
ments upon the manner in which 1626 students in the two schools 
answered sociometric tests. These tests asked each student to list 
his best friends, up to ten more additional best friends, and other 
persons whom he might like as best friends, He found, in the first 
place, that these two programs had no significant effect on the 
range of acceptance scores nor on the percent of students who 
were “neglectees,” i.e., mentioned not more than once as a best 
friend. The programs did have significant effects, however, on the 
location and sex of these choices. At College A more friends were 
chosen within the house or dormitory, more best friends were of 
the same sex, more were cross-class friendships, and the juniors 
and seniors obtained particularly high acceptance or status scores. 
At College B, on the other hand, more friends were listed, more of 
them were of the opposite sex, the freshmen had the highest 
acceptance scores (primarily due to the social program), and the 
status gradient between the sophomore and senior years was much 
less steep. An analysis within College B showed that students who 
ate in coeducational dining halls did not differ significantly in 
number of friends, percent of neglectees, or in number of cross-sex 
friendships from those who ate only with th 


eir own sex. Although 
Dixon found that eating and living arr: 


angements may affect 
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social acceptance, he cautions that "it is but one of many varia- 
bles determining social adjustment of students, and it may not 
be the most important of these variables." 

Many parents and personnel workers wonder if the location of 
a student's room and the popularity of his roommate may not 
affect a student's social acceptance. The one study that has been 
made of the effect of these factors on sociometric scores shows 
essentially negative results (200). One hundred and sixty-three 
girls living in a dormitory were asked to list the girls whom they 
would most like as companions in eight typical campus situations. 
Analysis was then made of the effect on popularity of the girls’ 
location on four floors of a dormitory (without a passenger ele- 
vator) and of their location on "large" and "small" corridors. It 
was found that the fourth-floor girls were as popular as the girls 
on other floors and that the large and small corridors did not 
differ significantly in popularity. It was also found that rooming 
with a popular person did not necessarily lead to acceptance. 
"Thus three of the most popular girls in the dormitory had as 
roommates three of the least popular girls, although they had 
been rooming together for five months. Evidence elsewhere has 
shown that firmly formed cliques are difficult to break into; pro- 
pinquity to such cliques only exaggerates an isolate's feeling of 
rejection. 

Much more research is needed in this area. For instance, does 
Size of dormitory affect social-acceptance scores and, if so, what 
size is optimum? What effect does giving names to different sec- 
tions of a large dormitory have? What effect does physically divid- 
ing up a large dormitory building have? And so on. In the area 
of recreational facilities, how effective are Student Unions? And 
What aspects of their programs are most effective? It is interesting 
to note that millions of dollars are being spent on Student Unions 
with little research knowledge as to what is needed. 


9. Activities 


Students try to form friendships and cliques and try to partici- 
pate in group activities whether the student personnel program 
Sponsors any activities or not. One reason for this is that many 
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students interpret participation as a sign of acceptance and status. 
These student efforts cause difficulty, however, when some stu- 
dents try to obtain feelings of status through keeping other stu- 
dents out of their clique. Another difficulty develops when all 
actual status positions in these groups are reserved for senior 
members (281). While many students eventually fight their way 
to recognition, others are never able to attain any status other 
than that of ignored stranger. These spontaneous groups may 
also cause difficulty because they sometimes develop interests and 
activities which are detrimental to the personal development of 
their members, e.g., interest in drinking, in immature social activ- 
ities, and in just "getting by" academically. 

The purpose of sponsored arrangements is to enhance the posi- 
tive values of student social life and to eliminate or at least limit 
their negative effects. That is, sponsored activities seck to prevent 
feelings of social isolation, to help students develop friendships 
with both sexes, and to promote the formation of groups in which 
students may obtain feelings of "social security." The program is 
interested. in helping freshmen attain these ends as quickly as 
possible. The program also tries to interest students in activities 
which are worth while in themselves and which develop more 
mature interests and orientations, е.5., honoraries, student gov- 
ernment, etc. Finally, some sponsored activities, eg. cheering 
sections, inter-school rivalries, and Scrap drives, are set up to pro- 
mote coóperation rather than competition among cliques and to 
teach students to become citizens of larger groups. 

In spite of this student desire to participate in social activities, 
a third or more of the student body does not participate in 
activities, and getting them to participate is not any easy task 
(37, 41). A personal worker cannot simply set up additional ac- 
tivities and invite students to attend; the activity has to appeal 
to the students as worth while. This worth-whileness can be 
obtained only by paying attention to student interests and to the 
natural groupings and cliques which students form. Particular 
attention must be paid to the interests of clique leaders. Further- 
more, students want to help plan these activities and have respon- 
sibility for their direction. Without these steps, they consider 
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sponsored activities unimportant and so fail to participate in 
them. 

Nor will urging, compulsory participation, or even the sup- 
pression of competing adolescent cliques make sponsored activi- 
ties seem worth while in the eyes of students. The failure of many 
school activities to appeal to students is well illustrated by the 
usual lethargy of class elections and the low attendance at subject- 
matter clubs. The fact that data on high school records will not 
predict social acceptance in college is further evidence of the 
lack of contact between school programs and the true social life 
of high school students. That is, one study found that no item of 
information (except for number of living parents) on the high 
school record sent to college admissions officers was related to 
the students’ social acceptance in a college dormitory (200). Yet 
other evidence indicates that social acceptance in high school 
cliques should be predictive of later acceptance in college cliques, 
and certainly such information would be of great value to a 
personnel worker in helping a freshman adjust successfully in 
college. In brief, schools need to develop real and not just “paper” 
activities. 

One common way of attempting to increase participation in 
school activities is to tell students about their value (1, 119). One 
carefully worked out experiment at the University of Wisconsin 
shows something of how this approach works. Two large (N-266) 
matched groups were set up. Counselors made a special effort in 
working with the students of one group to discover their interests 
and to point out the possibilities and values of activities on the 
campus. Furthermore, whenever opportunities occurred in activ- 
ities, the counselors made it a point to promote the names of 
students in the experimental group, and they also got campus 
leaders and organizations to agree to help any student who might 
be referred to them to get started in activities. The members of 
the control group did not receive such advice or help so far as 
was known. At the end of two years an analysis was made of the 
degree to which the members of each group were participating 
in activities, had improved in social adjustment as measured by 
two different tests, and had earned grades. While none of the 
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differences between the groups was statistically significant, the 
experimental group had somewhat higher scores on participation, 
and on both tests of social adjustment the grades of the two 
groups were equal. Hill, the experimenter, concludes "staff stim- 
ulation to participation in extracurricular activities makes for 
improved social adjustment of college students but its effect on 
their scholastic achievement is negligible." However, the small 
and statistically unreliable gains also indicate how difficult it is 
to overcome student inertia and obtain acceptance of students in 
campus social life through outside promotion. 

Another useful device in developing social acceptance of a 
student is to make use of campus and clique leaders. These indi- 
viduals do not thémselves usually need to increase their partici- 
pation, but they are often interested in opportunities for leader- 
ship and are also interested in helping other students adjust more 
effectively. Thus, in the study above, Hill found student leaders 
eager to help. Actual experiments show that in equated situations 
a peer leader can get his suggestions accepted more readily than 
can an adult leader (127). While this approach often represents 
simply a two-person interaction, €... "big sister" program, clique 
leaders can also be used in guiding groups into more worth-while 
activities. Thus Moreno and Jennings in working with cliques 
of delinquent girls often found that the top leader had antisocial 
interests, but if an analysis was made of the interests of subleaders 
in the group, one of them often had more positive interests which 
could be made the center for activities which gradually turned 
the group toward more constructive interests (167). Furthermore, 
councils of group leaders, €.g., Panhellenic Council, can often be 
used to get worth-while activities undertaken by school groups. 

School activities typically demand larger groups than the usual 
spontaneous clique. In fact, one purpose of well-planned activities 
is to help adolescents learn to work successfully in larger groups. 
On the other hand, the much maligned clique has positive as 
well as negative values; the personnel worker needs to under- 
stand the role which cliques may play in adolescent adjustment. 
Smucker, in making an analysis of the role of cliques in the ad- 
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justment of students in a midwest junior college, found that 
cliques have several positive values: they represent the chief area 
of expression, substitute for the absent family group, and act to 
protect its members against the many rebuffs of the new campus 
life (259). He found further that these cliques were much more 
influential in determining student attitudes and behavior than 
were the larger dormitory and campus units. Rather than ignore 
or attempt to suppress these cliques, the personnel worker may 
well seek to enhance their positive values and prevent their nega- 
tive effects. 


4. Reading Materials 


The millions of “How to ———" books sold each year indicate 
that many people turn to reading materials as a source of guid- 
ance. Books are also frequently used by personnel workers either 
as the sole form of treatment or as an adjunct to other forms of 
treatment. Books have been used so frequently in therapy work 
that a special title, “bibliotherapy,” has been given to this ap- 
proach (94). Reading materials are also commonly used in orien- 
tation, vocational-guidance, how-to-study, and mental-hygiene 
Courses in schools. 

While reading material is a commonly used and inexpensive 
approach to guidance work, it is important to know how effective 
it is as a personnel technique. In general, the evidence indicates 
that reading materials have definite limitations as a form of 
guidance. Their effectiveness is particularly doubtful when books 
are self-selected or assigned without further help being given. For 
instance, an experiment reported earlier showed that students 
Who were given reading material on how to study did not show 
any significant changes in actual study skills or in grade-point 
average (67). A person is unable to make a self-diagnosis in a 
skill problem and so does not know where he needs help. Books 
On other skills, e.g., how to play golf, are probably equally in- 
effective. 

There is little evidence concerning the effectiveness of mental- 
hygiene books. People have so much difficulty in analyzing their 
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problems that reading about mental mechanisms and the dy- 
namics of adjustment probably gives little insight into their own 
problems. Freud has said concerning the effectiveness of reading, 
"such measures have as little effect on the symptoms of nervous 
disease as distributing menu cards in time of famine has on 
people's hunger." On the other hand, it may be that some ideas 
as to possible new roles or approaches to problems can be ob- 
tained and tried out; if these are effective, then the person is apt 
to continue in their use. Books may also provide inspirational 
help through describing particularly admirable people whom the 
reader would like to emulate or through indicating constructive 
goals in life. Books are of particular value in providing informa- 
tion in such problem areas as vocational and social adjustment. 

The most effective way in which reading materials can be used 
is in conjunction with individual and group counseling. In these 
situations readings can be suggested which are particularly rele- 
vant to an individual's needs, and he can be helped later in 
obtaining full value from what he has read. Gottschalk attributes 
six values to such guided reading: it may help a client (a) under- 
stand his own psychological and physiological reactions to frus- 
trations, (b) understand the terminology used in psychology and 
psychiatry, (c) reduce feelings of shame and guilt about having 
a problem when he reads about others having similar problems, 
(d) think about his problem between conferences and also prac- 
tice adjusting in vicarious situations, (e) reinforce social and cul- 
tural patterns and inhibit infantile attitudes, and (f) enlarge his 
sphere of interests (94). 

To be fully effective such materials should be interesting, at- 
tractive, and easily understood. The material should not seem 
abstract or “preachy.” Rather it should use many concrete illus- 
trations from situations in which students normally find them- 
selves. Finally, because students often fail to see the applicability 
of material to their own problems, the material should through 
examples, exercises, or tests develop insight in the reader as to 
whether the particular ideas are relevant to his needs. 


15. Freud, Collected Papers, 


International Psycho-analytical Libra » 1924, 
Volume 2, p. 302. y y Ty, 1924 
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5. Assistance Agencies 


In addition to arranging the school environment so that every 
student finds it easier to adjust, the personnel program may also 
include certain personnel workers who can make special arrange- 
ments in individual cases. Thus there may be a financial aids 
office, a student employment office, a placement office, a petitions 
committee, etc. Some schools also give the dean of students the 
power to make exceptions to rules or regulations if that seems 
wisest for the growth and development of an individual. Such a 
dean may also find that one of his functions is counseling with 
parents to alter their demands upon particular students (160). 
Such tempering of requirements can often be very helpful in 
individual cases, although it was noted earlier that many ado- 
lescents mistakenly assume that this is the main function of per- 
sonnel programs. 

In addition to making adjustments for particular individuals, 
the school can also watch the changing needs of the student body 
and of society so as to make broad adjustments in the school 
program. Thus the curriculum committee can provide new courses 
to fit changing needs; it can also avoid adding so many courses 
that requirements become unnecessarily burdensome. Curriculum 
committees can also stop a recent trend toward forcing all stu- 
dents to progress through school at the same rate. Some years ago 
many able students completed their undergraduate program in 
three years and so entered and completed professional schools at 
earlier ages. Now they almost uniformly take four years for the 
undergraduate program and a standard time for professional 
training. With such slowed progress and lengthened professional 
Programs, graduates are not able now to enter professional work 
until many of their most creative years are gone. Recent studies 
Show that if special provision is made so that the brilliant student 
Can accelerate his progress, he does as well or better than under 
the present setup and is able to enter professional work sooner 


(195). 
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THE COUNSELOR'S ROLE IN A STUDENT 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


While counseling and counselors are central to a student per- 
sonnel program, other aspects not only act as supplements to 
counseling (as the preceding discussion has indicated) but also 
perform unique and important functions on their own. The dean 
of students or coórdinator of personnel services has, in planning 
his total program, to give consideration to many types of non- 
counseling activity which serve unique ends, e.g., curricular plan- 
ning, improvement of the physical plant, public relations, rela- 
tions with the faculty, recreational facilities, testing for admission 
and assignment, record keeping, placement, etc, A really effective 
program cannot be obtained unless counselors as well as other 
personnel workers appreciate the possibilities of all types of per- 
sonnel service. 

Student personnel workers also need to recognize that the 
campus program is only one of several agencies which deal with 
students and their problems. Churches, community agencies, the 
city government, the medical profession, fraternity officers, room- 
ing house operators, and parents all attempt to guide students 
in one way or another, Many of these agencies are more effective 
than the campus program in doing certain jobs, so referral or a 
coordination of efforts is frequently needed. On the other hand, 
there is frequent confusion and overlap among these various 
agencies when they compete in trying to “help” students. Students 
often react aggressively to this pursuit and to the conflicting 
advice that is sometimes given; they consider it interference with 
their right to live their own lives. The role of the campus per- 
sonnel administrator is to bring about an effective coórdination 
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cubicle. To be fully effective a counselor must accept and make 
use of the unique contributions which other approaches in per- 
sonnel work can make. 


Professional Responsibilities of the Counselor 


'The student counselor must have thorough training in psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, and education if he is to under- 
stand the many factors which influence client behavior. He must 
also have thorough training in the technical skills of counseling 
if he is to obtain diagnostic information and put across remedial 
suggestions. Finally, his responsibilities as a counselor are partic- 
ularly important in differentiating the counselor as a professional 
worker from the skilled technician. As indicated earlier, accept- 
ance of such responsibilities does not mean that the counselor 
Should feel responsible for the form of the client's behavior. р 
Rather Һе should avoid hovering over a client's life in a motherly, ~ 
fashion, he should work with the student in a teamlike manner, 
and he should have an acceptance attitude toward the worth- 
whileness of whatever problems and plans the client may wish to 
discuss. $ 

Other professional responsibilities also characterize the coun- 
selor's job. The counselor wants to guide students out of difficul- 
ties with the least possible harm to their development, or even 
more important he wants to guide students toward achieving 
Optimum development. While it is an effective procedure in 
counseling to let a client make his own decisions, the counselor 
is responsible for helping the client marshal all relevant evidence 
which should enter into determining his decision. It is also axio- 
matic that a counselor must respect confidences that are given 7 
and decisions that are made by a client. On the other hand, a 
Counselor may occasionally feel that, because of his superior judg- 
ment or because he is a representative of the school, he must , . 
betray confidences or disagree or interfere with certain client 
plans. Thus it is usually considered acceptable to interfere if a 
client's plans include the possibility of suicide. But under what 
Other conditions may a professional counselor assume that he 
should interfere with plans which he thinks are inadequate or 
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incorrect? In choice of a spouse? Of a vocation? Of leaving school? 
Parents often want a student counselor to assist them in main- 
taining control over the behavior of their children, and members 
of a community often want counselors to help control the exuber- 
ance of youth. Nonetheless, the professional counselor feels that 
while all possible positive help should be given to students, inter- 
ference should occur only in instances of possible physical harm 
to the student or of injury to other persons and property. Such 
decisions, however, are difficult to make and require mature 
judgment. 

Professional workers outside of school situations run into cer- 
tain problems of professional ethics that do not affect the student 
counselor, e.g., size of fees, fee splitting, nature of advertising, 
pressure to compromise professional integrity in order to please 
the people who are paying the bill, etc. On the other hand, stu- 
dent personnel workers do meet other ethical problems. For in- 
stance, (a) to what extent should students be subjected to exten- 


worker get an advanced degree, as well as contribute to scientific 
knowledge, they become unethical when too much advantage is 
taken of students’ time or optimum help is not given. (b) It is 
also unethical to use a given technique when better techniques 
are known. Yet many counselors use methods learned long ago 
and make no attempt to keep up to date. Others, because of 
loyalty to a particular system of counseling, use one limited ap- 
proach with every type of problem. (c) Some personnel workers, 
like many bureaucrats, spend much of their time and effort in 
jealously watching other workers and in maneuvering to build an 


counselor, whenever he has difficulty, 


С Seeks the help of others 
either through case-conference methods 


or through referral. 
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Psychologists and personnel workers have recently been paying 
quite a bit of attention to these and other aspects of professional 
ethics. Several have written articles on the subject (96, 162, 223, 
253). Furthermore, professional associations have appointed com- 
mittees to draw up “codes of ethics" and to police the practices 
of their members (4). 


Meeting the Demands for Personnel Service 


Professional workers characteristically try to meet the demands 
for their services, but in the field of counseling not enough 
workers are available nor are many of them well-enough trained. 
Two approaches are being used to attack this problem: making 
every teacher guidance-minded and hiring personnel specialists 
in schools. A differentiation needs to be made between these two 
approaches if the most effective attack is to be made on this 
problem. 

A teacher can do his job most effectively if he is aware of indi- 
vidual differences in ability and needs among his students. Fur- 
thermore, if a teacher is aware of the individual needs of his 
Students, he can carry out many guidance as well as teaching 
functions. The phrase "education as guidance" has been used to 
designate this approach to the teacher's job, but it must be recog- 
nized that even a well-trained teacher does not have the time nor 
the ability to carry out more than a limited approach to the guid- 
ance needs of students. Every teacher should think in terms of 
the needs of individual students rather than simply in terms of 
the logic of subject matter; he also needs some understanding 
of the dynamics of adolescent behavior. But, quite as important, 
he needs to realize the limitations of his skill and background 
and to know how to make use of personnel specialists. 

Personnel specialists are needed in schools and colleges to han- 
dle the guidance problems which are beyond the ability of even 
the well-trained teacher. These problems include not only help- 
ing such extreme deviates as the poor reader and the maladjusted 
Personality but also handling the technical problems of everyday 
guidance, e.g., giving vocational guidance, administering and in- 
terpreting tests, teaching adjustment skills, managing group ac- 
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tivities and living arrangements, etc. Particular effort needs to be 
expended on this aspect of the personnel program. Thus a recent 
survey shows that only 16 percent of public secondary schools in 
the United States have any persons assigned to counseling duties 
and that each of these counselors is responsible for around 400 
students (84). While the proportion of colleges which have per- 
sonnel specialists is higher than this, there is clear evidence that 
colleges are also definitely understaffed. 

Many present-day counselors are inadequately trained for their 
work. One reason for this is the tendency to appoint teachers as 
counselors because they “like pupils,” have kept out of trouble, 
and show promise of keeping students out of trouble. Many 
teachers so appointed obtain their first training for personnel 
work when they return to college during the next summer. Other 
reasons for inadequately trained staffs of counselors in schools 
include the small number of trained specialists who are available 
and the inability of the salaries offered to attract capable indi- 
viduals into the field. 

If the need for professional counseling service is to be fulfilled, 
three steps must be taken: (1) raise the standards for appoint- 
ment, (2) obtain more openings with adequate salaries, and (3) 
attract highly capable students to the field. These three steps are 
interrelated, each helping the other. For instance, as better train- 
ing is provided, school administrators will come to recognize the 
value of having experienced counselors. Such highly trained 
people will demand higher salaries, which in turn will attract 
more capable students to the field. Each of these steps will take a 
great deal of time and effort, but present professional workers 
are doing many things which are helping with this problem. 

1. The following Steps are being undertaken to improve stand- 
ards for admission to personnel work. (a) School and college ad- 


Y every college, and the Ph.D. is usually 
counselors in colleges. (b) Licensing and 
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certification programs are also being set up so that people have 
to have at least a minimum of training before counseling with 
students. Thus quite a few state departments of education require 
a special program leading to the M.A. degree for certification as 
a school psychologist or as a guidance counselor (123). Recently 
several states have also set up state boards for licensing persons 
who wish to practice as psychologists (a Ph.D. is usually required 
for such a license). Counselors working in states without such 
licensing have little, if any, legal status as professional workers 
and actually are greatly limited in what they may legally do 
under the usual Medical Practices Act (82). 

2. Simply trying to raise standards for employment, however, 
will not assure more or better counselors. People receiving such 
high training will demand higher salaries, and many administra- 
tors will not make such higher-level appointments until counselors 
as a group prove their worth. Other steps are therefore needed 
to bring about more and better appointments for counselors. First, 
counselors need to become more professional in competence and 
attitude. Personnel workers are doing this, in part, through their 
professional organizations. The American Psychological Associa- 
tion and the National Vocational Guidance Association have been 
particularly active in this matter. Both groups have raised their 
membership standards, and the A.P.A., through its Board of 
Examiners, is assigning a special designation of “Diplomate” to 
Practicing psychologists of particularly high competence. The 
professional associations have also done much to promote growth 
among their members through sponsorship of professional jour- 
nals and meetings, through public relations work, and through 
Maintenance of placement services. Personnel workers on their 
own are showing an increasing desire to continue training after 
completion of academic requirements. They are showing a greater 
interest in carrying on research, in finding out what other workers 
are doing, and in accepting and even seeking help on their pro- 
fessional problems. 

Another step is to develop and distribute systematic descrip- 
tions of the different kinds of jobs in personnel work, i.e., job 
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qualifications, duties, beginning salaries, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, etc. Fletcher has recently prepared systematic descrip- 
tions of thirteen different positions occupied by counselors in 
educational and noneducational institutions (80). The distribu- 
tion of such information can be helpful in informing students 
who may want to enter personnel work, and it can also be helpful 
in getting admininstrators to understand the professional nature 
of personnel work. Finally, it is necessary to make the public 
aware of the value of counseling help and of the development of 
this new profession. 

3. The third major aspect in developing this profession is to 
attract a sufficient number of highly capable students into the 
field. Part of the problem can be answered simply by informing 
students of the opportunities in the field. On the other hand, a 
major requisite in attracting capable students is proof that the 
profession serves a social need, receives adequate remuneration, 
and has acceptable working conditions. While it can easily be 
shown that personnel work serves an important social need, i.e. 
helping with the development of adolescent boys and girls, per- 
sonnel work does suffer on the other two counts in the minds of 
many people. That is, most people believe that educational work- 
ers (which includes student personnel workers) are poorly paid 
and that their working conditions are not conducive to pleasant 
living and maintenance of good health. The effect of this attitude 
on students' selection of professions is easily shown by admission 
statistics for colleges of medicine and for colleges of education. 
Both professions serve equally laudable social ends, but medical 
schools take only a small fraction of applicants, while schools of 
education cannot obtain enough students to fill available teaching 
positions, 

Student personnel workers have made som 
ing more attractive salaries. Thus, in 1949, persons with an M.A. 
degree who entered personnel jobs in secondary schools or col- 
leges received about $3000 for a nine-month school year, and 
persons with a Ph.D. degree who entered personnel work in col- 
leges and universities received about $4000. While salaries tend 


e progress in obtain- 
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to vary with economic conditions and with the availability of 
personnel, it seems clear that student personnel workers will re- 
main in higher job classifications in school programs and that 
adequate salaries will be paid. Furthermore, programs of salary 
increments, tenure, and retirement have been worked out suffi- 
ciently so a personnel worker can look forward to reasonable 
advancement and security in his work. 

On the variable of working conditions, however, the student 
personnel field does not fare so well. Strangely enough the major 
indictment seems to be that personnel workers work too hard. 
That is, under the guise of trying to get an overwhelming task at 
least partially done, personnel workers tend to overwork so much 
that they frequently develop the occupational disease of becoming 
"teacherish." These distraught, tense, and rigid personalities not 
only become unfit to continue as counselors but also frighten 
many worth-while candidates away from entering such disabling 
Work. If actors have to struggle to maintain face and figure, then 
counselors have to struggle to maintain a pleasant, flexible, and 
well-adjusted personality if they are to remain effective as coun- 
Selors and as symbols of a profession. " 

Thus many things are being done and many others can be done 
to make personnel work more effective as a profession. While 
personnel workers may with profit critically evaluate their pro- 
fessional efforts, they should also look with pride upon the ad- 
vancement that has been made. Within recent years adminis- 
trators, in making appointments of specialized counselors, have 
demanded persons with adequate training and have paid large 
enough salaries to attract such individuals. A great deal of re- 
Search is now being carried on concerning the effectiveness of 
different personnel procedures; as a result more and mors. effec- 
tive techniques are being developed. Standards for admission to 
graduate training in personnel work have been raised, but in 
Spite of this many graduate departments are now able to take 
only a fraction of the many capable graduate students who apply. 
Finally, personnel workers have been able, through their profes- 
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sional organizations, to develop a professional standing with the 
public and in some states have obtained legal status. 

While counseling is rapidly becoming one of the professions, 
its workers must continue in their efforts to improve their meth- 
ods. Both students and the public in general are interested in 
and need counseling assistance. This offers an opportunity and a 
challenge to personnel workers to provide more effective service. 
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Problem classifications—(Continued) 
dynamics of learning, 63-64, 168- 
173 
sociological, 164-165 
Professional responsibilities of coun- 
selor, 2, 287-289 
Progressive Achievement Test, 216 
Propaganda analysis, 256 
Psychodrama, 272-273 
Psychotherapy, areas of agreement, 
195-196, 206-207 
directive, 196-200 
need for flexibility, 206-209 
nondirective, 200-206 
traditional, 196-200 


Question, open-ended, 174 
Questioning, 152-154 


Readiness to adjust, 244-253 
Recall, aiding, 187 
Recreation skills, 244 
Rejection, as form of resistance, 108 
as technique, 73-74 
remark, 92-93 
unintentional, 74 
Relaxation skills, 244 
Remark, approval, 87 
assurance, 93 
clarification, 85 
core of client, 74-77 
depth interpretation, 92 
general lead, 88 
rejection, 92-93 
restatement, 85 
summary-clarification, 86-87 
tentative-analysis, 89-90 
urging, 90-91 
Remediation, 210-230 
cautions, 225-230 
importance of, 210-211 
overall sequence, 224-225 
principles, 217-224 
treatment, 228-230 
Resistance, and working relationship, 
105-110 
criterion of effectiveness, 105-110, 
117-118 
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Resistance—(Continued) E 
overcoming through supplementary 
techniques, 142-148 
types of, 107-110 
Responsibility division, 64-68 
as criterion, 110-119, 133 
dient apathy, 117-118 
dimension of counselor response, 
77-80, 110-119 
during successive interviews, 114- 
115 
in nondirective psychotherapy, 202 
in traditional psychotherapy, 196- 
198 
outcome vs. technique, 110-119 
qualitative analysis, 115-118 
relation to leading, 79-80, 111-114 
relation to working relationship 
and gains in insight, 112-114 
Restatement remark, 85 


Science Research Associates, 2, 306 
Self-satisfaction, 58-59 
Semantics and adjustment, 59-61, 255- 


256 

Silence as counselor technique, 84-85, 
126-128 

Skill problems, 171-172, 210-230, 231- 
259 


cautions in remediation, 225-290 
diagnosis, 226-228 
growth curves, 214-217 
higher-level skills, 231-259 
importance of remediation, 210- 
211 
principles in remediation, 217-224 
range in skill, 211-214 
sequence in counseling, 224-225 
treatment, 228-230, 258-259 
Skills, recreation, 244 
relaxation, 244 
Social counseling, 191-193 
Sociological categorization of prob- 
lems, 164-165 
Special counseling situations, 121-126, 
148-155 
S Q 3 R method of study, 238-239 
Structure of counseling interviews, 
26-34 
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Structuring speeches, 150-152 

Student ` counseling, basic assump- 
tions, 180-182 

difference from clinical counseling, 

178-180 

Student problems, 7-8 

Summary-clarification remark, 86-87 

Supplementary techniques, 142-148 


Talk ratio, 101-105, 133-134 

Tentative-analysis remark, 89-90 

Test of Personality Adjustment, 18 

Tests, use of, 39, 145, 176, 190, 197, 

225-228, 272-273 

Traditional psychotherapy, 196-200 
acceptance attitude, 199-200 
division of responsibility, 196-198 
transference, 198-199 

Transference, 198-199 

Types of interviews, 163-173 
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Ultimate goals in counseling, 16-20 
Units in interview analysis, discussion 
unit, 27-28 
fraction of interview series, 29-34 
single interviews, 28-29 
single remarks, 120-128 
Urging remark, 90-91 


Vocational counseling, 188-191 


Warmth in counseling relationship, 
43, 73, 201 

Washburne Social Adjustment Inven- 
tory, 18 

Well-adjusted, effectiveness of, 240- 
242 

Working relationship, 101-110, 118, 
115-118, 130-131 
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